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You Don't Invest a Cent! 

I Furnish Everything — FREE 

It's better in many ways than a retail shoe store of 
your own! I plan to give it to you for absolutely 
nothing — FREE. You don’t invest a penny, now or 
ever! Rush the coupon Today — be in this splendidly 
profitable business next week. 

Yes, you can be the direct factory man handling 
the line of this 45-year-old, million-dollar company — 
the Leader in its field. 

Here's WHY It's Better 

Everybody wears shoes. You can start your bvisiness 
by scll'ng a pair to your friend or brother, father or 
wife — even get a pair yourself. That will prove the 
fine qu.n'ity leather — superb craftsmanship — money- 
savinq value — and the unequalled comfort-fit! 



BIG Profits — NO Overheod 

You have none of the exfjense of rent, clerk hire, light, 
heat, etc. You invest nothing but your time. Your 
big margin of profit is all clear net to you. 

Powerful Notional Advertising 

You get the benefit of big, powerful ads in scores of 
magazines like The Saturday Evening Post, Good 
Housekeeping, etc. People know Mason — are eager to 
get the special Personal Fitting Service you offer. 
And remember, we pay for all this advertising — it 
doesn’t cost you a cent. 

NOW Is the Time 



Perfect fit for everybody because you draw on out 
huge in\c--ory of 150,000 pairs, plus enormous daily 
factory production. You always have the exact size 
and width to fit your customers properly — no sub- 
stitutions necessary. 

Sa’es bu'ld up from friend to friend quickly, like a 
snowball. They build you a big income quickly with 
recommend.ations and repeat orders. 

Fit Men and Women 

You handle this superb line of dress, work, sport shoes 
for men and women. Scores of exclusive features. 
Leather jackets, raincoats, sport shirts — lots of extra 
opportunities for big profits. 



The people right around you are eager to have you 
demonstrate and sell them Mason’s exclusive Zipper 
Shoes — no laces — special comfort features. Air Cushion 
shoes — superb FOOT PRESERVERS with extra sup- 
port for weak feet. 

The best season is beginning — rush the coupon now. 

EXTRA Advantages 

If you act promptly, v'ou’ll get our great Free Sample 
Outfit that puts a “shoe store business” right in your 
pocket — you'll get the special sales training that 5.000 
successful salesmen prepared for you — mcTuir’ng de- 
vices — demonstrators — EVERYTHING you need to 
start making money the very first hour. 



EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 




ZIPS 

Top-Quality, glove-sofi, 
wiin the Zipper everybody 
is eager for. It’s included in 
your FREE Sample Outfit. 




Laolher Jockets 

Tremendous demand for 
these fine leather |ackec$,,at 
far-below-store prices. In- 
cluded in your FREE Sample 
Outfit. 




Velval-Eaz Air CuBhion» 

Exclusive Air Cushion In- 
sole cradles foot on 10,000 
tiny air bubbles. Ten-second 
demonstration practically 
Guarantees sales. 



MASOiX 



T SHOE MFO. CO. 



Chippewa Falls, Wis. 



Remember. Mason Shoes are 
backed by the Good Housekeeping 
Seal of Approval — neither you nor 
your customers can lose a dime— 
and you have everything to gain. 



Guorantetd b]^ 

I Good Housekeeping J 



RUSH THE COUPON NOW! 



MASON SHOC MFC. CO. 

Oept. M-222. Chippewa Fall*. Wta. 
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speciaities. Show me how vour National Advci 
ini; makes more cusiomers and profits for me. 
everyihina free and prepaid. (My own ihoc 
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MV ENGINES DEAD’. ARE YOU 
TH E RESCUE CRAFT? 








YOU 60T U5 OUT » CATFISH SHOALS 
OF A NASTY FIX. ThAVE BEEN BAD NEWS 
. I WAS ABSOLUTELY FOR MANY A VESSEL. 
HELPLESS :fll T 





SAY, THIS BLADE’S 
A PIP. NEVER 60 T 
RID OF WHISKERS 
FASTER OK EASIER 





/ TAKE IT FROM ME, MEN, YOU OET 
i SWELL-LOOKING. COMFORTABLE SHAVES 
WITH THIN GILLETTES.THEY’RE THE KEENEST 
BLADES IN THE LOW-PRICE FIELD. ALSO THEY 
FIT YOUR GILLETTE RAZOR ACCURATELY 
AND PROTECT YOU FROM THE IRRITATION/ 
CAUSED BY misfit BLADES. 

1. ASK FOR THEM IN THE 
CONVENIENT NEW 

TEN -BLADE a \ 

' \ PACKAGE. /'W 




NEW TEN-BUU>E MCKA6E HAS COMPARTMEKT FOR USED<61ADES 
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THE DWELLERS !N THE MIRAGE 



A. Merritt 



The strangest .adventure any man had -.encountered, 
since Time began faced LeifLangdon when he tum- 
bled through that Alaskan -mirage — into a weird, 
lost world. 



Short Story 



PLATINUM 



Owen Oliver 114 




It was platinum from the -carcass of a metal Tjion- 

ster bred on a far volcanic isle — ^that 'was his story, 

and who was there living who could say him nay? 

\ 

WH AT DO YOU THINK? 

IN TH E NEXT ISSUE 

THE NEW lAWRiENCE PORTFOLIO 

iCovcr <by ^Lawrence. .'Inside ilkistretions .by Lawrence and 'Finlay,. 



Any .resemblance 'between :any -character .appearing -in fictional mai-ter, .and ^ny-person,' 
'living (or dead, is entirely ‘Coincidenvdl ^nd unint-entional. 



Puhliahed ..bl-moutlpy by iNew 'Publications, 'luc.. -at -Taile Ave., Kehonio. Indiana. ’Jltlltorial r.nd IKxetutive 'OillcKs. 210 East -43rd 
Sticet, New Tork 17, N. V. 'Henry Stccser, Ei-esid-cnl 'and ijecreiary. iHarold, S. GolUsmiltlt, Vice 'Vri5ident and Treusurer. /Entered 
as second iclaiis matter January 1*1, -1048, atltbo.jaKt otlice ..at iKo.'.'omo, .liidiuna, .tmder ithe .AcUof Mareli -3, 1879. (.’oprriu'ht, 1049. !b>- 
New rublio.ations, Inc. -lliis assue ;is oublished siaiultanectisly in tlic Dominion .of Canada. Copj-vikiit under ■^Intemation.-il -.C-Tpyrlght 
Conrention ajiH '’Ean-Amerlcan 'GoRTlght /Conventloii.s. .All .TiglUs reser-reU. incliirUnc the TiRlit or reproduftion, la .wbdlo or da cart, lu 
any form. :,'ilnKle copy, 25c. .-Annual subscrlptloti. price for -U. G. A.. >lts ,pustar£sions -and (lunoda. $1.''.0; .other countries 3«c .addl- 
tlmal. •*'J1 icorreapoudeuce .relatiUK to .this .publioation .should tbe .addressed ;to .Vaile Ave.. Kokomo, Indiana, or 210 -East .'43rd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. -When submitting manuscripts, enclose stamped se)f-addre.si‘.'d envelope for their return If found unavailable. 
Care will be exerci.sed In the handling of unsoUelted manuscripts, but no responsibility for tlieit- return is assumed. Printed in XI. .S, A, 







r red came here as a machinist 
three years ago. Not too much 
experience, but with a yen to 
learn and plenty of ambition. He 
caught on quickly — so quickly, 
in fact, that I got a little curious. 

“Sure enough, it wasn’t long 
before I got a report on him from 
the International Correspondence 
Schools. He had enrolled in an 
LC. S. Shop Practice course and 
was making better -than-average grades. On the job, he 
applied what he learned. In fact, he ‘showed up’ many of 
our more experienced machinists. It paid off. 

“When we needed someone to study and recommend the 
shop equipment for our new plant, Fred got the job. He’s 
on ‘salary’ now, working here in the front office. When we 
move, he’ll be put in charge of maintenance and repairs. 
It’s a big step up, but he’s trained for it — and .in this busi- 
ness, it’s the trained men who get ahead!” 

Thousands of successful “Freds” have acquired ;their 
all-important Shop Practice training from., the world^' 
famous International Correspondence Schools. If advance- 
ment appeals to you, lose no time in following their lead. 
You can study an I.C.S. Shop Practice course in yoiir 
spare time — at low cost. 

Mark and mail the coupon — it’s your bid for a well-paid,, 
responsible- 'place in the competitive world of tomorrow. 
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Wifiout cost or otllgallon, pluse rtnd mo full particulrn about the course BEFORE 

Air Condltlorslna and □ Slruclural Eneinearing 

PlurfSbIng Couraaa □ Surveying and Mapping 

□ AlrCondiUoning Communleatiena Couraaa 

□ Healing □ Plumbing D Eleclronica 

O Relrigeratlon □ Steam FitUng □ Practical Telephony 
Chomiatry Couraea □ Radio, General 

□ Chemical Engineering □ Radio Operating 

□ Chemistry, Analytical Q Radio Sarvicing 

'□ Chemietry, Industrial □ Telegraph Engineering 

□ Chemistry, Iron & Steal Eleotrloal Couraaa 

□ Petroleum Retining □ PtasUcs □ Electrical Drafting 

□ Pulp and Paper Making ■ D Electrical Engineering 

Civil Enolnaorlng, Architeo- □ Electric Ught and Power 
tursi and Mining Couraea □ Lighting Technician 

n Architecture O Practical Electrician 



□ Architectural Drafting 

□ Bridge and Building Foreman 

□ Building Estimating 
D Civil Engineering 



g Coal Mining 

Contrecting and Building 
□ Higliway Engineering 
□ Lumbar Dealer 
□ Reading Structural Bluaprints 
□ Sanitary Engineering 
□ Stmchiral Craning 



□ Practical Electrician 
Internal Combustion 
Engines Courses 

Q Auto Technician O Aviation 

□ Oieael-Electric 

□ Dieael Engines DGaiEnglnai 
Meohanlcsl Courses 

□ Aeronautical Engineer'i, Jr. 

□ Aircraft Drafting □ Right Engineer 

□ Forging □ Foundry Work 

□ Heat Treatment of Matab 

□ Industrial Engineering 



which I have marked X; 

□ Industrial Metallurgy 

□ Machine Shim 

□ Mechanical Dralting 

□ Mechanical Engineering 

□ Mold-Loit Work 

□ Patternmaking-Wood, Metal 

□ Reading Shop Blueprints 

□ Sheat-Matal Drafting 

□ Sheet-Metal Worker 

□ Ship Drafting □ShlpRttlng 

□ Tool Detlgning □ Toolmaklng 

□ Welding Engineering ' 

□ Welding— Gaa and Electric 
Railroad Couraea 

□ Air Brake □ Car Inspector 

□ Dieael LocomoUve 

□ LocomoUvs Engineer 

□ Locomotlva Rreman 

□ Locomotive Machinist 

□ Railroad Section Foreman 
Stoam Englnoerlna Courses 

□ Boilarmaking 

□ Combustion Engincaring 

□ Engint Running 

□ Marina Enginearlng 

□ StaamElectrlc □ Steam Engr. 



Teatlle Courses 

O Cotton Manufacturing 

□ Loom Haing □ Rayon Weaving 

PTeitile Designing 

□ Woolen Manufacturing 

Business and 
Academic Couraoi 

□ Accounting □Advertising' 

□ Bookkeeping 

□ Business Administration 

□ Business Correspondence 

□ CertiFied Public Accounting. 

□ Commercial D Commcicial Art 

□ Cost Accounting 

□ Federal Tai □ First Year College 

□ Foremenship □Fiench 

□ Good English □ High School 

□ Higher Malhemetics 

□ Motor Xtafllc □ Postal Civil Service 

□ Retailing 

□ Retail Store Management 

□ Salesmanship □ Secietarlal 

□ Sign Lettering 

□ SpanI sh ' ’ □ Stenography 

□ Tralfit Management 



Present Position 

Length of Service in 
-- World War ll_ 



-Home Addrese 



-Working Hduis 



Employed by 

-'Enrollment under G.I. Bill epproved for World War ll Veterans. Special tuition rates te members ef the Armed Forces. 
_ Cenadian residenia iibd coupon to Intimalional Coirospondenca Schools Canadian, Lid., Montreal Canada. 








Good Movie-Going For Fiction Fans 

Ted Polmer Pkks: 

For A Weitem — “Roughshod" with Robert 
Sterling, Gloria Grahame and 
Claude Jarman, Jr. (RKO). 

As i£ they didn't have trouble 
enough, a quartet of women 
from the dance hall at Aspen, 
Nevada, join up with Clay and Steve ' Phillips 
(Robert Sterling and Claude Jarman^ Jr.) who 
are headed for California with a herd of 
blooded horses. To make matters worse, an ex- 
convict is gunning for Clay. The brotliers man- 
age to get rid of , all the women except Mary 
(Gloi'ia Grahame) who has taken a shine to 
Clay — ^but Clay isn’t taking. That is, until after 
a rip-roaring gunfight during which the outlaw 
bites tlie dust.' A “western’’ prozmg that 
are still men. 



• • • 

For Suspense — “House of Strangers” with 
Edward G. Robinson, Susan 
Hayward and Richard Conte 
(20th Century-Fox). 

The strangers in this house arc 
the four Monetti brothers. The 
story is of Max Monetti's. (Richard Conte) 
personal vendetta against the others for allow- 
ing him to go to prison while trying to save 
their father (Edward G. Robinson) from jail. 
It's the love of a woman (Susan Hayward) and 
the final realization of how futile his motives 
are that saves Max. In between, this film de- 
^velops plenty of chair-gripping tension. 

• • • 

For Romantic Adventure — “The Great Sin- 
ners” with Gregory Peck, Ava 
Gardner, Melvyn Douglas, 
Walter Huston and Ethel 
Barrymore (MGM). 

Peck's a writer, Ava's his girl, 
Huston's her father, Melvyn's the churl. Mix 
them all up in a European gambling casino 
around 1860 and you have a story. Pauline 
Ostrovsky and her father (Ava Gardner and 
Walter Huston) have gambling in their blood — 
not so writer Peck. But when the Ostrovsky 
chips go down — and down, Peck risks his own 
money to prevent Pauline from marrying the 





cad, Armand De Glasse (Melvyn Douglas), for 
his money. Peck loses at the wheel — and loses 
spiritually. He finally' regains mastery of both — 
and the girl. A well-played tale. 

• • • 




For 'Comedy — “Sorrowful Jones" with Bob 
Hope and Lucille Ball (Para- 
mount) . 

Damon Runyon’s wonderful 
story of bookmakers, mobsters 
and “little Miss Marker" i.s re- 
told here with Bob Hope in the title role. Filled 
with typical Hope clowning, Runyonesque char- 
acters like “Regret," “Big Steve," “Once Over 
Sam" and the beauteous Lucille Ball, this pic- 
ture makes the best of a good story. Briefly, 
Sorrowful, as a miserly bookmaker, accepts a 
five year old girl as a marker for a bet on a 
fixed horse race. When the diild’s father is 
liquidated by the mob for trying to “unfix" the 
■ race, Hope takes it upon himself to protect her 
from the gang. In the end, the tliugs are out- 
witted and everyone lives happily ever after. 
This is an hilarious Hope vehicle for dll. 






For Music — “Look for the Silver Lining" with 
June Haver, Ray Bolger and 
Gordon MacRae (Warner 
Brothers) Technicolor. 

Perhaps all won’t remember 
Marilyn Miller — one of the 
greatest musical comedy stars ever — ^but every- 
body will recognize the many tuneful and nostal- 
gic melodies that stud this screen portrayal of, 
her life. With June Haver as the star; Ray 
Bolger as Jack Donaliue, one of the inspirations 
in her life, and Gordon MacRae playing Frank 
Carter, her first husband, this picture tells Mari- 
lyn's story of devotion to the stage. From her 
very first appearance as a child with tlie “Four 
Columbians” to her final performance in “Sally", 
she and all about her were a part of the theatre. 
Musical memories include “Who", “Sunny", “A 
Kiss" in the Dark”, “Time on My Hands", and, 
of course, the title piece. A skillful blend of 
fact and tnusic, solidly entertaining. 

o • • 

For Sports — “The Great Dan Patch" with 
Dennis O’Keefe, Gail Russell 
and Ruth Warrick (United 
Artists). 

The greatest pacing horse of 
tliem all was Dan Patch, and 
this is his story — more or less. He gets born, 
trained, raced on the Grand Circuit and made a 
champion. There’s also some kind of plot in- 
volving people, but you’ll be most interested in 
the harness racing on which this film is based. 
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Address comments to the Letter Editor, Fantastic Novels, 
New Publications, Inc., 210 East 43rd St., New York 17, N. Y. 



THE EDITOR’S LETTER 
Dear Readers: 

This issue, you have doubtless been 
pleased to have more of Finlay’s pictures 
than we have been having lately. Mr. 
Finlay has a little daughter newly added 
to his family, and he has been very busy, 
but not at, drawing our pictures. He is 
getting accustorned to his new role, how- 
ever, and getting back to work. I think 
the pictures in this issue show that the 
young lady is a very good influence. 

Next issue brings “Minos of Sardanes” 
by Charles B. Stilson, the second in the 
trilogy which began with “Polaris of the 
Snows.” The second story is illustrated, 
as was. .the first, by Frank R. Paul. The 
third .of the trilogy is “Polaris and the 
Goddess Glorian” and it is expected that 
this story will follow the second several 
issues later. 

Your editor has some reading to do, to 
select the next few stories. Many are the 
titles to select from, as' you well know, 
and the choice runs from some very 
early numbers which are rumored to 
stand up well against the changes of 
style and time, to some of the Argosy 
stories that run as late as 1939 (ten years 
back is within our scope) . 

Yours in- Fantasy 
Mary Gnaedinger. 

THREE NOVELETTES WONDERFUL 

You are to be sincerely congratulated on the 
May issue of F.N. 

The three novelettes included were truly 
wonderful, if that is the word to be used. 

“The Eye of Balamok” by Rousseau was 
intensely interesting. I have never read any of 
Rousseau’s works before, but if this is a .sam- 
ple, let’s have more soon. 

Leinster was superb. 

“Devil Ritter’’ by Max Brand is, I think, in 
the category of subtle supernatural yarns. In 
one respect, it was a quiet piece, in another it 
was highly charged under the surface. I enjoyed 
it more than I ordinarily would have because 
I expected nothing and found something. Un- 
like the other two yams, this slowly builds up 



suspense until the quiet climax in the end. 

Aside from jotting down the back stories, 
we would like to see in F.N., there are never 
any arguments concerning fantasy. I think 
that there should be a general topic of the 
month debated, in our own opinions, in each 
issue of F.N. Could be very interesting and 
would pep up F.N.’s letter section. 

Finlay’s inside drawings were great, but 
where’s the illustration showing Devil Ritter? 
Lawrence could have used ,pne. 

Here’s a list of yarns I would be very happy 
to see printed in F.N. in the near future. Start- 
ing off, “New Lands’’ and “ Lo!” by Charles 

Fort; “Vanishing Men” by McLeod G. Winsor; 
“Intrigue on the Upper Level” by T. T. Hoyne; 
“The Ark of the Covenant” by Victor Mac 
Clure; “The Prince of Peril” by Otis A. Kline; 
“All For His Countiy” by J. U. Giesy; and 
“Styrbiom the Strong” by'E. R. Eddison. 

Anything, even if it is only a poem by H. P. 
Lovecraft. 

Nothing more to say, so I’ll just check out 
now with the hope that in the near future you 
will have more of the lost race or time travel 
type of yarn in place of the world destruction 
or new planet etc. type. 

Bing Clarke. 

Stamford, Conn. 

WANTS NEW “BURL” STORY 

I’d better correct my own errors in a past 
letter before someone else does. “Red Star of 
Tarzan,” of course, has already been unmasked 
as “Tarzan and the Forbidden City,” available 
easily for $1. I think “Bandit of Hell’s Bend” 
is a Western, although I haven’t read it. 

Some of Burrouglis’ works are not as easily 
obtainable as some people seem to think. I, at 
least, can’t afford $3 and up for “Jungle Girl,” 
“Land That Time Forgot,” etcetera. Also, I 
think he’s written some stories that have never 
appeared in hard covers. Get busy, and dig up 
some Burroughs! 

I’ve seen some of your readers also yelling 
for some of the works of an author by the name 
(or pseudonym) of Otis Kline; such as “Planet 
of Peril,” “Prince of Peril,’’ “Jan of the Jungle”, 
and others. Can readers tell me who the author 
is and what the stories are like? 

But I shouldn’t act displeased with your 
choices, because I’m not. If Leinster has written 
any more of his superb “Burl” stories, let’s 
have them, by all means. If not, how about 
having him do an original for us? (No, 1 still 
don’t want any new stuff in F.Nl or F.F.M., .... 
but you could print it in Super Science Stories.) 

“The Red Dust” was not as good as its prede- 
(Continued on page 120) 
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By A* 
Nea-ritt 



CHAPTER I 

.THE SOUNDS IN THE NIGHT 

I RAISED my head, listening not alone 
with my ears, but .with every square 
inch of my skin; waiting for re- 
currence of the sound that had awakened 
me. There was silence; utter 'silence. No 
soughing in. the boughs of the spruces 
clustered around the little camp. No stir- 
ring :of furtive life in the underbrush. 
Through the spires of the spruces the stars 
shone wanly lin the short sunset-to-sunrise 
twilight of the early Alaskan summer. 

A sudden wind bent the spruce tops, 
carrying again the sound — the sound of a 
beaten anvil. Clangorous!- 
I slipped out of m'y blanket, and around 
the dim embers of the fire toward Jim. His 
voice halted me. 

“All right, Leif. I hear it.” 

The wind sighed and died; and with It 
died the humming after-tones of the anvil 
stroke. -Before ,we could speakj the wind 
arose. It bore the after-hum of the anvil- 
stroke, faint and far away. And. again the 
wind died, and with it the sound. 

“An anvil, Leif!” 

“Listen!” 

The strangest adventure any 
man had encountered since 
Time began faced Leif Langdon 
when he tumbled through that 
Alaskan mirage — into a weird, 
lost world, . . • 



A stronger gust swayed' the spruces. It 
carried a distant chanting; -voices of many 
women and men singing a strange minor 
theme. The chant ended on a wailing 
chord; archaic; dissonant. 

.There was a long roll of drums, rising in 
a swift crescendo, ending abruptly. After 
it a thin and clamorous confusion! 

It was smothered by a low, sustained 
rumbling, like thunder, muted, by the miles. 
In it defiance, challenge. 

We waited, listening. The spruces were 
motionless. The wind did not .return. 

“Queer sort o_f sounds, -Jim.” I -tried to 
speak casually. “Can’t say I Tike them 
much. How about you?” 

He sat up. . A stick flared up in the dying 
fire. Its light etched his face against the 
darkness— thin, and brov/n and hawk- 
profiled. He did hot look at me. 

"Every feathered forefather of mine for 
the last twenty centuries .'is awake and 
shouting. Better call me Tsantdwu, Leif. 
TsV Tsa’ldgi—l am a Cherokee! Right 
now — all Indian.” 

He smiled,, but still he did not look at 
me. I was glad of that. 

"It was an anvil,” I said. “A hell ol a big 
anvil. And hundreds of people singing . 
How could that be in this wilderness?- They 
did not sound' like Indians. j-- ' 

“The drums weren’t Indian.” He squat- 
ted by the fire, staring in.to it. “When they 
turned loose, something played, pizzicato 
with icicles up and dowri fihy back.'^ 
“■They got me, too — those drums!" I 

Original vertion c^ir^ht IffSt. bu 
Popxdar Publication*, Inc. 
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thought my voice was steady, but he looked 
up at me sharply, and now It was I who 
averted my eyes and stared at the embers. 
“They reminded me of something I 
heard . . and thought I saw . . . in Mon- 
golia. So did the singing. . . Damn it, 
Jim, why do you look at me like that?" 

I threw a stick on the fire. For the life 
of me I couldn’t help searching the shad- 
ows as the stick flamed. Then I met his 
gaze squarely. 

“Pretty bad place, was it, Leif?" he asked, 
quietly. 

I said nothing. Jim got up and walked 
over to the packs. He came back with 
some water and threw it over the fire. He 
kicked earth on the hissing coals. If he 
saw me wince as the shadows rushed in 
upon us, he did not show it 

46T1HAT wind came from the north,” 

A he said. “So that’s the way the 
, sounds came. Therefore, whatever made 
the sounds is north of us. That being so — 
which way do we travel tomorrow, Leif?" 

“North," I said. 

My throat dried as I said it. 

Jim laughed. He dropped upon his blan- 
ket, and rolled it around him. I propped 
myself against the bole of one of the 
spruces, and sat staring toward the north. 

“The ancestors are vociferous, Leif. 
Promismg a lodge of sorrow, I gather — ^if 
we go north. ‘Bad medicine!' say the an- 
cestors. ‘Bad medicine for you, Tsan- 
tawu! You go to Usunhi’yi, the Darken- 
ing-land, Tsantawu; Into Tsusgina’i, the 
Ghost Country! Beware! Turn from the 
north, Tsantawu!’ It goes for you, too, Leif.” 

“Oh, go to sleep, yoii" hag-ridden red- 
skin!” 

“All right, I’m just telling you." 

Then a little later; 

“—‘and heard ancestral voices prophe- 
sying war’— it's worse than war’ these an- 
cestors of mine are prophesying, Leif." 

“Will you shut up!” 

A chuckle from the darkness; there- 
after silence. 

I leaned back against the tree trunk. 
The sounds, or rather the evil memory 
they had evoked, had shaken me more 
than I was willing to admit, even to my- 
self. The thing I had carried for two 
years in the buckskin bag at the end of the 
thin chain around my neck had seemed to 
stir, turn cold. I wondered how much of 
what I had tried to cover had been divined 
by Jim. 

Why had he put out the fire? Because 
he had known I was afraid? To force me 



to face my fear, and conquer it? Or had 
It been only the Indian instinct to seek 
cover in darkness? By his own admission 
that underlying alien menace in chant 
and drum-roll had played on his' nerves 
as it had on mine. 

Afraid? Of course it had been fear that 
had wet the palms of my hands and 
tightened my throat so that my heart 
had beaten in my ears like a drum when 
I heard those wind-borne sounds. 

Like a drum . . . yes! 

But . . . not like those drums whose 
beat had been borne to us by the north 
wind. They had been like the cadence of 
the feet of men and women, youths and 
maids and children, rurihing ever more 
rapidly up the side of a hollow world to 
dive swiftly into the void . . . dissolving 
into the nothingness . . . fading as they 
fell . . , dissolving . . . eaten by the nothing- 
ness — 

Like that accursed drum-roll in the se- 
cret temple on the edge of the Gobi two 
years ago! 

Neither then nor now had it been fear 
alone. Fear it was, in truth — but fear 
shot through with defiance. Life’s de- 
fiance against the negation of life. Up- 
surging, roaring, vital rage; frantic revolt 
of the drowning against the strangling 
water; rage of the candle-flame against 
the hovering extinguisher. . 

Was it as hopeless as that? If the thing 
.1 suspected to be true was true, to think 
like this was to be beaten at the begin- 
ning. 

But — ^^there was Jim! How to keep him 
out of it. 

In my heart, I had never laughed at 
those subconscious perceptions, warnings, 
whatever they were, that he called the 
voices of his ancestors. And when he 
had spoken of Usunhi’yi, the Darkenlng- 
lahd, a chill had crept down my spine. For 
the old Uighur priest had spoken of the 
Shadowed-land. And it was as though I 
had heard the echo of his words. 

Yet how could I keep Jim from going 
with me? 

I looked over to where he lay. He had 
been more akin to me than my own 
brothers. I smiled at that, for they had 
never been like kin to me. To all but my 
soft-voiced, deep-bosomed Norse .mother 
I had been a stranger in that severely 
conventional old New York house where 
I^had been born. I was the youngest son, 
and an unwelcome intruder, a changeling. 

It had been no fault of mine that I had 
come into the world a throwback to my 
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mother’s yellow-haired, blue-eyed, strong- 
thewed Viking forefathers. Not at all a 
Langdon. The Langdon men were all 
dark and slender, thin-lipped and saturn- 
ine; stamped out by the same die for 
generations. 

They looked down at me, the change- 
ling, from the family portraits with faintly 
amused, supercilious hostility. Precisely as 
my father and my four brothers, true 
Langdons each of them, looked at me 
when I awkwardly disposed of my bulk at 
their table. 

It had brought me unhappiness, but it 
made iny mother wrap her heart around 
me. I wondered, as I had wondered many 
times before, how she had ever come to 
give herself to that dark, self-centered 
man, my father — with the blood of the 
sea-rovers singing in her veins. It was she 
who had named me Leif-^as incongruous 
a name to tack on a Langdon as I v/as to 
be born among them. 

In time, I had gone to Dartmouth. Jim 
and I had entered college on the same day.. 
I saw him as he was then — the tall, brown 
lad with his hawk face and . inscrutable 
black , eyes. He was pure blood of the 
Cherokees; of the clan from which had 
come the great Sequoyah; a clan which 
had produced through many centuries 
wisest councilors, warriors strong in cun- 
ning. 

On the college roster his name was writ- 
ten James T. Eagles, but on the rolls of the 
Cherokee Nation it was written Two Eagles 
and his mother had called him Tsantawu. 

From the first we had recognized spir- 
itual kinship. By the ancient rites of his 
people we had become blood-brothers, and 
I had been given my secret name, known 
only to the pair of us — Degataga; which 
means one who stands so close to another 
that the two are^one. My one gift, besides 
my strength, was aptness at tongues. Soon 
I spoke the Cherokee as though I had been 
born in the Nation. Those years in col- 
lege were the happiest ! had ever known. 

It was in the last of them that America 
entered the World War. Together we had 
left Dartmouth, gone into training camp, 
sailed for France on the same transport. 

Sitting there, under the swiftly growing 
Alaskan dawn, my mind leaped over the 
years between . my mother’s death on 
Armistice. Day . . . my return to New York 
to a now frankly hostile home . . . Jim’s re- 
call to his clan . the finishing of my 
course in mining engineering . . . my wan- 
derings in Asia . . . the expedition to Mon- 
golia on the fringe of the Little Gobi — 



where had happened what had happened 
. . . my second return and search for Jim 
. . . this expedition of ours to Alaska, more 
for comradeship and the wilderness peace 
than for the gold we were supposed to be 
seeking along its rivers. 

A long trail since the War — the hap- 
piest for me these last two months of 
it. It had led us from Nome over the quak- 
ing tundras, and then to the Koyukuk, and 
at last to this little camp along the spruces, 
somewhere between the headwaters of the 
Koyukuk and the Chandalar in the foot- 
hills of the unexplored Endicott Range. 

A long trail . but as the dawn slowly 
rose there came to me the feeling that it 
was here that the real trail of my life be- 
gan. 

A ray of the rising sun struck through 
the trees. It turned my morbid thoughts 
into mist wraiths; then, like morning 
mists, they vanished. 

Jim sat up, looked over at me, grinned. 

“Didn’t get much sleep after the con- 
cert, did you, Leif?” 

“What did you do to the ancestors?” I 
asked. “They didn’t seem to keep you 
awake -long.” 

“Oh, they quieted down," he said care- 
lessly; but his face and, eyes became ex- 
pressionless, and I knew that he was 
veiling his thoughts. 

The ancestors had not quieted down. He 
had probably lain there awake the whole 
time I had thought him sleeping.' 

I made a swift decision; we would go 
south as we had planned; I would go with 
him as far as Circle, find some pretext to 
leave him there, and come back alone. 

“We’re not going north,” I said, “I’ve 
changed my mind about that.” 

“Have you?” He smiled. “Why?" 

“We’ll talk about it after we’ve had 
breakfast,” I said — I’m not so quick in 
thinking up lies. “Rustle up a fire, Jim. 
I’ll go down to the stream and get some 
water.” 

"Degataga!” I jumped, for it was only 
in moments of rare sympathy or in time of 
peril that he used the secret name. “De- 
gataga, you go north! You go if I have to 
march ahead of you to make you. follow.” 
He dropped into the Cherokee. “It is to 
save your spirit, Degataga. Do we march 
together — blood-brothers? Or do you 

creep after me — like a shivering dog at the 
heels of the hunter?” 

The blood pounded in my temples, my 
hand went out toward him. 

He stepped back and laughed. “That's 
better, Leif.” 
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The quick rage left me, my hand fell; I 
laughed with him, a bit shame-faced. 

“All right, Tsantawu. We go — north. 
But it wasn’t because of myself that I 
told you I had changed my mind.” 

"I know damned well it wasn’t,” he said 
grimly. 

He busied himself with the fire. I went 
after the water. We drank the strong 
black tea and ate v/hat was left of the 
little brown storks they call Alaskan tur- 
key, which we had shot the day before. 
When we were through I began to talk. 
And this is, approximately, what I told 
him. 

CHAPTER II 

RING OF THE KRAKEN 

T hree years before, so began my 
story to Jim, I went into Mongolia 
with the Fairchild expedition..- Part 
of its work was a mineral survey for cer- 
tain British interests; part of it ethno- 
graphic and archaeological research for 
the British Museum and the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

I never had a chance to prove my value 
as a mining engineer. At once I became 
good-will representative, camp-entertain- 
er, liaison agent between us and the tribes. 
My height, -my yellow hair, blue eyes, and 
freakish strength, and my facility in pick- 
ing up languages, were of never ending in- 
terest to the natives. Tartars, Mongols, 
Buriats, Kirchez — they would watch while 
I bent horseshoes, twisted iron bars over 
my knees, and performed what my father 
used to call contemptuously my circus 
tricks. 

Well, that’s exactly what I was to them 
— a one-man circus. And yet I was more 
than that— they liked me. 

Old Fairchild would laugh when I com- 
plained that I had^no time for technical 
work. He” would tell me that I was worth 
a dozen mining engineers, that I was the 
expedition’s insurance, and that as long as 
I could keep up my act we wouldn’t be 
bothered by any trouble-makers. 

And it is a fact that we weren’t. It was 
the only expedition of its kind I ever knew 
where you could leave your stuff un- 
watched and return to find it still, there. 
Also, we were singularly free from graft 
and shakedowns. 

In no time I had. picked up half a dozen 
of the dialects and could chatter and chaff 
with the tribesmen in their ovm tongues. 
That made a prodigious hit with them. 



And now and then a Mongol delegation 
would arrive with a couple of their wres- 
tlers, big fellows with chests like barrels, to 
pit against me. I learned their tricks, and 
taught them ours. We had pony lifting 
contests, and some of my Manchu friends 
taught me how to fight with the two 
broadswords — a sword in each hand. 

Fairchild had planned on a year, but 
so smoothly did the days go by that he de- 
cided to prolong our stay. My act, he told 
me in his sardonic fashion, was undoubt- 
edly of perennial vitality; never again 
would science have such an opportunity, 
in this region — unless I made up my mind 
to remain and rule. He didn’t know how 
close he came to prophecy. 

In the early summer of the following 
year we shifted oiir camp about a hundred 
miles north. This was Uighur country. 
They are a strange people, the Uighurs. 
They say of themselves that they' are de- 
scendants of a great race which ruled the 
Gobi when it was no desert but an earthly 
paradise, with flowing rivers and many 
lakes and teeming cities. It is a fact that 
they are apart from all the other tribes, 
and while those others cheerfully kill 
them when they can, still they go in fear 
of them. Or rather, of the sorcery of their 
priests. 

Seldom had Uighurs appeared at the old 
camp. When they did they kept at a dis- 
tance. We had been at the new camp less 
than a week when a band of twenty rode 
in. 

I was sitting in the shade of my tent. 
They dismounted and came straight to me. 
They paid no attention to any one else. 
They halted a dozen feet from me. Three 
walked close up and stood, studying me. 
The eyes of these three were a peculiar 
gray- blue; those of the one who seemed 
to be their captain, singularly cold. They 
were bigger, taller men than the others. 

I did not know the Uighur dialect. I’ 
gave them polite salutation in the Kirg- 
hez. They did not answer, maintaining 
their close scrutiny. Finally they spoke 
among themselves, nodded as though they 
had come to some decision. 

The leader then addressed me. As I 
stood up I saw that he was not many 
inches under my own six feet four. I told 
him, again in the Kirghez, that I did not 
know his tongue. He gave an order to his 
men. They surrounded my tent, standing 
like guards, spears at rest beside them, 
their wicked long^swords drawn. 

At this my, temper began to rise, but 
before I could prot^t the leader began to 
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spe^ to me in the Kirghez. He assured 
me, with deference, that their visit was 
entirely peaceful, only they did not wish 
their contact with me to be disturbed by 
any of my companions. 

He asked if I would show him my hands. 
I held them out. He and his two comrades 
bent over the palms, examining .them 
minutely,- pointing to a mark or a crossing 
of lines. This inspection ended, the leader 
touched his forehead with my right hand. 

And then, to my complete astonishment, 
he launched without explanation into 
what was a highly Intelligent lesson in the 
Uighur tongue. He took the Kirghez for 
the comparative language. He did not 
seem to be surprised at the ease with which 
I assimilated the tuition; indeed, I had a 
puzzled idea that he regarded it as some- 
thing to be expected. I mean that his 
manner was less that of teaching me a new 
language than of recalling to me one I had 
forgotten. 

The lesson lasted for a full hour. He 
then touched his forehead again with my 
hand, and gave a command to the ring of 
guards. The whole party walked calmly to 
their horses and galloped off. 

There had been something disquieting 
about the whole experience. Most dis- 
quieting was my own vague feeling that 
my tutor, if I had correctly read his man- 
ner, had been right— that I was not learn- 
ing a new tongue, but one I had forgotten. 
Certainly I never picked up any language 
with such rapidity and ease as I did the 
Uighur. 

The rest of my party had been perplexed 
and apprehensive, naturally. I went im- 
mediately to them, and talked the matter 
over. Our ethnologist was the famous Pro- 
fessor David Barr, of Oxford. Fairchild was 
inclined to take it as a joke, but Barr was 
greatly disturbed. 

He said that the Uighur tradition was 
that their forefathers had been a fair race, 
yellow-haired and blue-eyed; big men of 
great strength. In short, men like myself. 
A few ancient Uighur wall paintings had 
been found which had portrayed exactly 
this type, so there was evidence of the 
correctness of the tradition. However, if 
the Uighurs of the present were actually 
the descendants of this race, the ancient 
blood must have been, mixed and diluted 
almost to the point of extinction. 

I asked what this had to do with me, and 
he replied that quite conceivably my vis- 
itors might regard me as of the pure 
blood of the ancient race. In fact, he saw 
no other explanation of their conduct. He 



was of the opinion that their study of my 
palms and their manifest approval of what 
they had discovered there clinched the 
matter. 

Old Fairchild asked him, satirically, if 
he was trying to convert us to palmistry. 
Barr said, coldly, that he was a scientist. 
As a scientist, he was aware that certain 
physical resemblances can be carried on 
through many generations by, hereditary 
factors. Certain peculiarities in the ar- 
rangement of the lines of the palms might 
persist through centuries. They could re- 
appear in cases of atavism, or throwback, 
such’ as I clearly was. 

B y this time I was getting dizzy, with 
all these theories. But the professor 
had a few shots left that made me more 
so. By now his temper was well up, and 
he went on to say that the Uighurs might 
even be entirely correct in what he de- 
duced was their opinion of me. I was a 
throwback to the ancient Norse. Very well. 
It was quite certain that the Aesir, the old 
Norse gods and goddessess — Odin and 
Thor, Frigga and Freya, Frey and Loki of 
the Fire, and all the others — had once been 
real people. 

Without question they had been lead- 
ers in some long and perilous migration. 
After they had died, they had been deified, 
as numerous- other similar heroes and 
heroines had been by other tribes and 
races. Ethnologists were agreed that the 
original Norse stock had come into north- 
eastern Europe from Asia, like other Ary- 
ans, Their migration might have oc- 
curred anywhere from 1000 B. C. to 5000 
B. C. And there was no scientific reason 
why they should not have come from the 
region now called the Gobi, nor why they 
should not have been the blond race these 
present-day Uighurs called their fore- 
fathers. 

No one, the professor went on to say, 
•knew exactly when the Gobi had become 
desert — nor what were the causes that had 
changed it into desert. Parts of the Gobi 
and all the Little Gobi might have been 
fertile as late as two thousand years ago. 
lyhatever it had been, whatever its causes, 
and whether operating slowly or quickly— 
the change gave a perfect reason for the 
migration led by Odin and the other Aesir 
which ended in the colonization of the 
Scandinavian Peninsula. 

Admittedly I was a throwback to my 
mother’s stock of a thousand years ago. 
There was no reason why I should not al- 
so be a throwback in other reco^izable 
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ways to the ancient Uighurs— if they 
actually were the original Norse. 

But the practical consideration was that 
I was headed for trouble. So was every 
other member of our party. The professor 
urgently advised going back to the old 
camp, where we would be among friendly 
tribes. In conclusion he pointed out that 
since we had come to this site not ?. single 
Mongol, Tartar or any other tribesman 
with whom I had established such pleasant 
relations had come near us. He sat down 
with a glare at Fairchild, observing that 
this was no palmist’s advice, but entirely 
scientific. 

Well, Fairchild apologized, of course, but 
he overruled Barr on returning — we could 
safely wait a few days longer and see what 
developed. Barr remarked morosely that 
as a prophet Fairchild was probably a total 
loss, but it was also probable that we were 
being watched closely and would not be 
allowed to retreat, and that therefore it 
did not matter. 

That night we heard drums beating far 
away, drumming between varying Inter- 
vals^ of silence almost until dawn, report- 
ing and answering questions of drums still 
farther off. 

The next day, at the same hour, along 
came the same crowd. Their leader made 
straight for me, ignoring, as before, the 
others in the camp. He saluted me al- 
most with humility. We walked together to 
my tent. 

Again the cordon was thrown around it, 
and my second lesson abruptly began. It 
continued for two hoiirs or more. There- 
after, day after day, for three weeks, the 
same performance was repeated. There 
was no desultory conversation, no extra- 
neous questioning, no explanations. These 
men were there for one definite purpose — 
to teach me their tongue. They stuck to 
that admirably. 

Filled with curiosity, eager to reach the 
end and learn what it all meant, I inter- 
posed no obstacles, stuck as rigorously as 
they to the matter in hand. This, too, they 
seemed to take as something expected of 
me. In three weeks I could carry on con- 
versation in the Uighur as well as I can in 
the English language. 

Barr’s uneasiness kept growing. 

“They’re grooming you for something!” 
he would say. “I'd give five years of my 
life to be in your shoes. But I don’t like it. 
I’m afraid for you. I’m damned afraid!” 

One night at the end of this third week 
the signaling drums beat until dawn. The 
next day my instructors did not appear. 



nor the next day, nor the day after. But, 
our men reported that there were Uighurs 
all around us, picketing the camp. They 
were in fear, and no work could be gotten 
out of them. 

O N ’THE afternoon of the fourth day we 
saw a cloud of dust drifting rapidly 
down upon us from the north. Soon we 
heard the sound of the Uighur drums. Then 
out of the dust emerged a troop of horse- 
men. There were two or three hundred of 
them, spears glinting, many of them with 
good rifles. They drew up in a wide semi- 
circle before the camp. 

The cold-eyed leader who had been my 
chief instructor dismounted and came for- 
ward, leading a magnificent black stal- 
lion. A big horse, a strong horse, unlike 
their own rangy mounts; one that could 
bear my weight easily. 

The Uighur dropped on one knee, hand- 
ing me the stallion’s reins. I took them 
automatically. The horse looked me over, 
sniffed at me, and rested its nose on my 
shoulder. At once the troop raised their 
spears, shouting some word I could not 
catch, then dropped from their mounts, 
waiting. 

The leader arose. He drew from his tu- 
nic a small cube of ancient jade. He sank 
again upon his knee, handed me the cube. 
It seemed solid, but, as I pressed, it flew 
open. 

Within was a ring. It was of heavy gold, 
thick and wide. Set in it was a yellow, 
transcalent stone about an inch and a 
half square. And within this stone was 
a black shape of an octopus. 

Its tentacles spread out fan-wise from 
its body. These tentacles had the effect 
of reaching forward through the yellow 
stone. I could even see upon their nearer 
tips the sucking disks. The body was not 
so clearly defined. It was nebulous, seem- 
ing to reach into far distance. The black 
octopus had not been cut upon the jewel, 
it was within its depths. 

I was aware of a curious mingling of 
feelings — repulsion and a peculiar sense 
of familiarity, like the trick of the mind 
that causes what we call double memory; 
the sensation of having experienced the 
same thing before. 

Without thinking, I slipped the ring over 
my thumb, which it fltt^ perfectly, and 
held it up to the sun to catch the light 
through the stone. Instantly every man 
of the troop threw himself down upon his 
belly, prostrating themselves before it. 

The Uighur captain spoke to me. I had 
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been subconsciously aware that from the 
moment of handing me the Jade he had 
been watching me closely. I thought now 
that there was awe In his eyes. 

“Your horse Is ready." And again he 
used the unfamllar word with which the 
troop had saluted me. “Show me what you 
wish to take with you, and your men shall 
carry It." 

“Where do we go, and for how long?" I 
asked, 

“To a holy man of your people," he an- 
swered. “For how long — he alone can an- 
swer." 

I felt a momentary Irritation at the 
casualness with which I was being dis- 
posed of. Also I wondered why he spoke 
of his men and people as mine. 

“Why does he not come to me?" I asked 
then. 

“He Is old," he answered. “He could not 
make the journey." 

I looked at the troop, now standing up 
beside their horses. If I refused to go, it 
would undoubtedly mean the wiping out of 
the camp If my companions attempted, as 
they would, to resist my taking. Besides, 
I was on fire with curiosity. 

“I must speak to my comrades before 
I go," I said. 

“If it please Dwayanu"— again that un- 
known word— “to bid farewell to his dogs, 
let him." There was a flicker of contempt 
in his eyes as he turned them on old Fair- 
child, and the others. 

Definitely I did not like what he said, 
nor his manner. 

“Await me here," I told him curtly, and 
walked over to Fairchild. 

I drew him into his tent. Barr and the 
others of the expedition at our heels.' I 
told them what was happening. Barr took 
my hand, scrutinized the ring. He whistled 
softly. 

“Don't you know what this is?" he 
asked me. “It’s the Kraken — that super- 
wise, malignant and mythical sea-mon- 
ster of the -old Norsemen. See, its ten- 
tacles are not eight but twelve. Never was 
it pictured with less than ten. It sym- 
bolized the principle that is inimical to 
Life — not Death precisely, more accurately 
Annihilation. The Kraken — and here in 
Mongolia!" 

“See here, Chief," I spoke to Fairchild. 
“There’s only one way you can help me — 
If I need help. And that’s to get back 
quick as you can to the old camp. Get hold 
of the mongols and send word to that chief 
who kept bringing in the big wrestlers — 
they’ll know who I mean. Persuade or. hire 
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him to get as many able fighting men at 
the camp as you can. 

“I’ll be back, but I’ll probably come 
back running. Outside of that, you’re all 
in 'danger. Not at the moment, maybe, but 
things may develop which will make these 
people think it better to wipe you out. I 
know what I’m talking about, chief. I ask 
you to do this for my sake, if not for your 
own.” 

‘ But they watch the camp — ” he began 
to object. 

“They won’t — after I’m gone. Not for a 
little while at least. Every- one of them 
will be streaking away with me." I spoke 
with complete certainty, and Barr nodded 
acquiescence. 

“The king returns to his kingdom!" he 
said. "All his loyal subjects with him. He’s 
in no danger— v/hile he’s with them. But — 
God, if I could only go with you, Leif! The 
Kraken! And the ancient legend of the 
South Seas told of the Great Octopus, doz- 
ing on and biding his time till' he felt like 
destroying the world and all its life. Norse- 
men — and the South Sea Islanders! And 
the same symbol here!” 

“Will you promise?” I asked Fairchild. 
“My life may depend on it.” 

"It’s like abandoning you.” He spoke 
huskily, and took my hand. “I don’t like 
it." 

“This crowd could wipe you out in a few 
minutes,” I said. “Go back, and get the 
Mongols. No doubt the Tartars will help. 
They hate the Uighurs. I’ll come back, 
don’t fear. But I’d bet everything that this 
whole crowd, and more, will be at my heels. 
When I come, I want a wall to duck be- 
hind." 

“We’ll go,” he answered, and so it was 
decided. 

I went out of that tent, and over to my 
own. The cold-eyed Uighur followed me. 
I took my rifle and automatic, stuffed a 
toothbrush and a shaving kit in my pocket, 
and turned to go. 

“Is there nothing else?" There was a 
surprise in his question. 

“If there is. I’ll come back for it," I an- 
swered. 

“Not after you have — remembered!” he 
said. 

I stared at him. He dropped his eyes, 
but not before I had seen the glint of 
fanaticism within them. 

Side by side, we walked to the great stal- 
lion. I lifted myself to its back. 

The troop wheeled in behind us. Their 
spears a barrier between me and the 
camp, we galloped south. 
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iCHAPTER HI 

BITUAL OF KHALK’RU 

T he stallion settled -dbuTi to a steady 
swinging lope. He carried my weight 
easily. About an hour from dusk we 
were over the edge of the desert. ,At -our 
right loomed a low range of red sandstone 
hills. 

(Close ahead was a defile. We rode into 
it, picked our way through it, and in about 
half an h'ouf emerged into a boulder- 
strewn region, and out upon what had 
once been a wide road. Near where we had 
come out,' this road had been covered by a 
fall of rock. The road stretched straight 
■ahead of us to the northeast, toward an- 
other and -higher range of red sandstone 
perhaps, -five miles away. 

This we reached just as night began, and 
here my guide halted, saying that we 
would encamp until dawn. Some twenty of 
the troop dismounted; the rest rode on. 

Those who remained waited, looked at 
me, plainly expectant. I wondered what 
I was supposed to do; then, noticing that 
the stallion had been sweating, I called for 
something to rub him down, and for food 
and water for him. This, apparently, was 
what had been looked for. The captain 
himself brought me the cloths, grain and 
■water while the men whispered. After the 
horse was cooled down, -I fed him. T then 
asked for blankets to put on him, for the 
nights were ,-cold. 

When i had finished I found that supper 
had been prepared. I saf beside a fire with 
the leader. I- was hungry, and as usual 
when it’s possible, ate enormously. I asked 
few questions, ;and most of these were an- 
swered so evasively, and wdth such obvious 
reluctance, that 1 soon shut up. When the 
supper was over, I was sleepy.. I said. so. 

I was given blankets, and went over to 
•the stallion. I spread the blankets by him, 
lay down on them and rolled myself up. 
Thevstallion bent liis neck, nosed me gent- 
ly, blew a long breath down my neck, and 
lay down carefully heade me. I shifted 
so that I could rest my head on his neck, 
i heard excited whispering among the 
Uighurs; I went to sleep. 

At .'davm.I ‘was awakened. Breakfast was ' 
ready.. We. set- nut again on- -the ancient 
road. It ran - along the hills, skirting the 
bed of what had long ago been a large 
river. For sorpe time -;the eastern hills 
protected us from the sun. When ft began 
to strike directly down, upon us, we rested 
under the shadow of aome immense rocks. 



By midafternoon we were once more, oh 
our -way. Shortly before sundown, we 
crossed the dry river bed over what had 
once been a massive bridge. We passed into 
another defile and just at dusk reached 
its end. 

Each side of the shallow gorge’s end was 
commanded by stone forts manned by 
dozens of the Uighurs. They shouted in 
salutation as we drew near, and I heard 
the word “Dwayanu” repeated again and 
again. The heavy gates of the right-hand 
fort swung open. We went through them, 
into a passage in the thick v/alls, trotted 
over a wide inclosure, and passed out of 
similar gates. _ 

I looked upon an oasis hemmed in. by 
the bare mountains. It had once 'been the 
site of a fair-sized city,,for ruins dotted it 
everywhere. What had possibly been the- 
sources of the river had dwindled to a 
brook which sank into the sands not far 
from where I stood. At the right of this 
brook there were vegetation and trees; to 
the left of it was desolation. 

The road passed through the oasis and 
rah on across this barren. It stopped at, 
or entered a huge square-cut opening in 
•the rock wall more than a mile away; an 
opening that was like a door in that moun- 
tain, or like the entrance to some gigantic 
Egyptiantomb. 

•We rode straight down into the fertile 
side. There were hundreds of the ancient 
stone buildings here, and fair attempts 
had been made to keep some in repair. 
Even so, their ancientness struck against 
my nerves. There were tents among the 
trees also. And out of the buildings and 
tents were .pouring Uighurs — ^men; women 
and children. There must fiave been a 
thousand of the warriors alone. Unlike 
the men at the guard houses, these 
watched me in awed silence as I pawed. 

We halted in. front of a time-bitten 
pile that might have been a palace— five 
thousand years or twice that ago. -Or a 
■temple. A colonnade of -squat,. ' square 
columns ran across its front. .Heavier ones 
stood at its entrance. Here wp dismounted. 
.The stallion .and my -guide’s horse were 
taken by our e,scort. Bowing low at the 
threshold, :my guide Invited me to’ enter 

I stepped into a wide corridor, lighted 
by torches :of some resiuous wood and 
lined with .spearmen. The Uighur leader 
walked beside me. The corridor .led into 
:a iiuge room — high-ceilingEd, so/wide and 
.long that .tlie .flambeaux on the walls made 
its center seem the darker. At the far 
eniitof this place was a low dais, and upon 
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It a stone, table, and seated at this table 
were a number of hooded men. 

As I drew neared, I felt the eyes of these 
hooded men Intent upon me, and saw that 
they were thirteen — six upon each side 
and one seated in a larger chair at the 
table’s end. High cressets of metal stood 
about them in which burned some sub- 
stance that gave out a steady, clear white 
light. I came close and halted. My guide 
did not speak. Nor did these others. 

Suddenly, the light glinted upon the 
ring on my thumb. _ 

The hooded man at the table’s Fnd stood 
up, gripping its edge v/ith trembling hands 
that were like withered claws. I heard 
him whisper — “Dwayanu ! ” 

The hood slipped back from the head 
• of the standing man. I saw an old, old 
face in which were eyes almost as blue as 
my own, and they were filled with stark 
wonder and avid hope. It touched me, for 
it was the look of a man long lost to 
despair who sees a savior appeal. 

•Now the others arose, slipped back their 
hoods. They were old men, all of them, 
but not so old as he who had whispered. 
Their eyes of cold blue^gray weighed me. 
The high-priest, for that I so guessed him 
and such he turned out to be, spoke again, 
clearly: 

“They told me — but I could not believe! 
Will you come up to me, Dwayanu— if he 
you are?” 

I jumped up on the dais and walked up 
to him.. He drew his old face close to mine, 
searching my eyes; he touched my hair; 
he thrust his hand within my shirt and 
laid it on my heart. He said: 

“Let me see your hands.” 

I placed them, palms upward, on the 
table. He gave them the same minute 
scrutiny as had the Uighur leader. The 
twelve others clustered round, following 
his fingers as he pointed to this marking 
and to that. He lifted from his neck a 
chain of golden links, drawing from be- 
neath his'robe a large, flat square of jade. 
He opened this. 

Within it was a yellow stone, larger than 
that in my ring, but otherwise precisdy 
similar, the black octopus— or Kraken — 
writhing from its depths. Beside It was a 
small phial of jade and a small, lancet- 
like jade knife. He took my right hand, 
and brought the wrist over the yellow 
stone. He looked at me and at the others 
with eyes in which was agony. 

"The last test,” he whispered. “The 
blood!” 

He nicked a vein of my wrist with the 
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knife. Blood fell, slow drop by drop upon 
the stone. I saw then that it was slightly 
concave. As the blood dripped, it spread 
like a thin film from ;bottom to lip. The 
old priest lifted the phial of jade, un- 
stoppered it, and by what was plainly 
violent exercise of his will, held it steadily 
over the yellow stone. One drop of color- 
less fluid fell and mingled with my blood. 

The room was now utterly silent, high 
priest and his ministers seemed not to 
breathe, staring at the stone. I shot a 
glance at the TJlghur leader, and he was 
glaring at me, fanatic fires in his eyes. 

There was an exclamation from the high 
.priest, echoed by. the others. I looked down 
at the stone. The pinkish film was chang- 
ing color, A curious sparkle ran through 
it; it changed into a film of clear, luminous 
green. 

“Dwayanu!" gasped the high priest, and 
sank back into his chair, covering his face 
with shaking hands. The others stared 
at me and back at the stone and at me 
again as though they beheld some iniracle. 
I looked at the Uighur leader. He lay flat 
upon his face at the base of the dais. 

The high priest uncovered his face. It 
seemed to me that he had become in- 
credibly younger, transformed; his eyes 
were no longer hopeless, agonized; they 
were filled with eagerness. He arose from 
his chair, and sat me in , it. 

"Dwayanu," he said, “what dp you re- 
member?” 

I shook my head, puzzled, for it was an 
echo of the .Uighur’s remark at the camp. 

^‘What should I remember?” I asked. 

His gaze withdrew from me, sought the 
faces of the others, questionlngly; as 
though he had spoken to them, they looked 
at each' other, then nodded. He shut the 
jade case and thrust it into his breast. .He 
took my hand, twisted the bezel of the ring 
behind my thumb and closed my hand 
on it. 

“Do you .remember” — his voice sank to 
the faintest of whispers — “Khalk’ru?" 

Again the stillness dropped upon the 
great chamber, this time like' a tangible 
thing. I sat, considering. There seemed 
something familiar about that name. I 
had an irritated feeling that I ought to 
know it; that if I tried hard enough I 
could remember it; that memory of it was 
just over the border of consciousness. Also, 
I had''the feeling that if I did remember it 
I would be damned sorry for it; that it 
meant something rather — dreadful, some- 
thing better forgotten. I felt repulsion 
coupled with sharp resentment. 



“No,” I answered. ' 

I heard the sound of sharply exhaled 
breaths. The old priest walked behind^ me 
and placed his .hands over my eyes; •• 

“Do you remember— ^this?” 

My brain seemed to blur, and then: I 
saw a picture as clearly as though Irwere 
looking at it with my -open eyes. I was 
galloping through the oasis straight .-to the 
great doorway in the mountain. Only now 
it was no oasis. It was a city with gardens, 
and a river ran sparkling through it. 

The ranges were not barren red sand- 
stone, but green with trees. There were 
others with me, galloping behind me^ 
men and women like myself, fair and 
strong. Now I was close to th’e doorway. 
There were immense square' stone col- 
umns flanking it and now I hgd dis- 
mounted from my horse . ... a great black 
stallion . .1 was entering. : . : 

I would not enter! If I entered, l ivpuld 
remember — Khalk’ru! I thrust', myself 
back . and out . . . I felt hands over my 
eyes . . I tore them away . . the old 

priest’s hands. I jumped from the chair, 
quivering with anger. I faced him. His 
face was benign, his voice gentle. 

“Soon,” he said, “you will remember 
more!” 

I DID fiot answer, struggling, to control 
my inexplicable rage. Of. course, the 
old priest had tried to hypnotize me; what 
r had seen was what he had willed me to 
see. Not without reason had the priests of 
the Uighurs gained their reputation as 
sorcerers. But it was not that whichi-had 
stirred this wrath that took alh my rwill 
to keep from turning berserk. NO; it/HWd 
been something about that lianie ,6f 
Khalk’ru, something that lay behind, the 
doorway in the mountain through^ whlch 
I had almost been forced. ' '■ • 4' 

“Are you hungry?”- ‘ 

The abrupt transition to the practical 
in the old priest’s question brought nie 
back to normal. I laughed outrig;ht;' and 
told him that I was, indeed. And'gettihg 
sleepy. I had feared that such an im- 
portant personage as I had apparently 
become would have to dine with the high 
priest. ' 

I was relieved when he gave me in 
charge of the Uighur captain. 

The Uighur followed me out like.a dog, 
he kept his eyes upon me like a~ dog upon 
its master, and he waited on me like a 
servant ■while I ate. I told him -I would 
rather sleep in a tent than in one of the 
stone houses. His eyes flashed at that, an,d 
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for the first time he spoke other than in 
respectful monosyllables. 

“Still a warrior t” he grunted approv- 
ingly. 

A tent was now set up- for me. Before 
I went to sleep I peered out the flap. The 
tJighur leader was squatting at the open- 
ing, and a double ring of spearmen stood 
shoulder to shoulder on guard. 

Early next morning, a delegation of the 
lesser priests called for me.- We went into 
the same building, but to a much smaller 
room bare of all furnishings. The high 
priest and the rest of the lesser priests 
were awaiting me. I had expected long 
questioning. He asked me nothing — ^he 
had, apparently, no curiosity as to my 
origin, where I had come from, nor how 
1 happened to be in Mongolia. 

It seemed to be enough that they had 
proved me to be who they had hoped- me 
to be — whoever that was. Furthermore, 
I had the strongest impression that they 
were anxious to hasten on to the consum- 
mation of a plan that had begun with my 
lessons. The high priest went straight to 
the point. 

“Dwayanu,” he said, “we would recall 
to your memory a certain ritual. Listen 
carefully, watch carefully, repeat faith- 
fully each inflection, each gesture.” 

“To what purpose?” I asked. 

“That you shall learn — ” he began, then 
interrupted himself fiercely. “No! I will 
tell you now! So that this which is desert 
shall once more become fertile. That the 
Ulghurs shall recover their greatness. That 
the ancient sacrilege against Khalk’ru, 
whose fruit was the desert, shall be ex- 
piated!” 

“What have I, a stranger, to do with all 
this?” I asked. 

“We to whom you have come,” he an- 
swered, "have not enough of the ancient 
blood to bring this about. You are no 
stranger. You are Dwayanu — the Releaser. 
You are of the pure blood. Only you — 
Dwayanu — can cause it to be.”' 

I thought how delighted Barr would be 
to hear that explanation, how he would 
crow over Fairchild. I bowed to the old 
priest, and told him I was ready. He took 
from my thumb the ring, lifted the chain 
and its pendent jade from his neck, and 
told me to strip. 

While T was doing so, he divested him- 
self of his own robes and the others fol- 
lowed suit. A priest carried the things 
away, quickly returning. I looked at the 
shrunken shapes of the old men standing 
mother-naked round me, and suddenly 
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lost all desire to laugh. The proceedings 
were being touched by the sinister. 

The lesson began. It was not a ritual, 
it was an invocation — rather, it was in 
evocation of a Being, Power, Force named 
Khalk’ru. It was exceedingly curious, and 
so were the gestures that accompanied it. 
It was clearly couched in the archaic form 
of the Uighur. There were many words 
I did not understand. Obviously, it had 
been passed down from high priest to high 
priest from remote antiquity. Even an 
indifferent churchman would have, con- 
sidered it blasphemous to the point of 
damnation. 

I was too much interested to think much 
of that phase of it. I had the same odd 
sense of familiarity with It that I had felt 
at the first naming of Khalk’rm I felt none 
of the repulsion, however; I felt strongly 
in earnest. How much of this was due to 
the force of the united wills of 'the twelve 
priests who never took their eyes off me, 
I do not know. 

I won’t repeat it, except to give the gist 
of it. Khalk’ru was the Beginning — with- 
out Beginning, as he would be the End — 
without End. He was the Lightless Time- 
less Void; the Destroyer; the Eater-up of 
Life; the Annlhilator. The Dissolver! He 
was not Death — Death was only a part of 
him. He was alive, very much so, but his 
quality of living was the antithesis of Life 
as we know it. 

Life was an invader, troubling Khalk’ru’s 
ageless calm: Gods and man, animals and 
birds and all creatures, vegetation and 
water and air and fire, sun and stars and 
moon — all were his to dissolve into Himself, 
the Living Nothingness, if he so willed. 
But let them go on a little longer. Why 
should Khalk’ru care when in the end 
there would be only— khalk’ru? 

Let him withdraw- from the barren 
places so life could enter and cause them 
to blossom again; let him touch only those 
who were the enemies of his worshipers, 
so that his worshipers would be great and 
powerful, evidence that Khalk’ru was the 
All in All. It was only for a breath in the 
span of his eternity. Let Khalk’ru make 
himself manifest in the form of his symbol 
and take what was offered as evidence he 
had listened and consented. 

Tliere was more, much more, but that 
was, the gist of it. A dreadful prayer, but 
I .felt no dread — then. Three times, and 
i was letter-perfect. The high priest gave 
me one more rehearsal, and nodded to the 
priest who had taken away the clothing. 
He went out and returned with the robes 
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—but not my clothes. Instead, he produced 
a long white mantle and a pair of sandals. 

I asked for my own clothes and was 
told by the old priest that I no longer 
needed them, that hereafter I would be 
dressed as befitted me. I agreed that this 
was desirable, but said I would like to have 
!hem so I could look at them once in a 
while. To this, he acquiesced. 

They took me to another room. Faded, 
l agged tapestries hung on its walls. They 
were threaded with scenes of the hunt 
iind of war. There were oddly shaped 
stools and chairs of some metal that might 
have been copper, but also niight have 
been gold; a wide and low divan; in one 
corner spears, a bow and two swords, a 
shield and a cap-shaped bronze helmet. 
Everything, except the rugs spread over 
the stone floor, had the appearanae of 
great antiquity. 

Here I was washed and carefully shaved 
and my long hair trimmed — a ceremonial 
cleansing accompanied by rites of puri- 
fication which, at times, were somewhat 
startling. 

These ended, I was. given a cotton under- 
garment which sheathed me from toes to 
neck. After -this, a. pair of long, loose, 
girdled trousers^ that seemed spun of 
threads of gold reduced by some .process 
to the softness of silk. T noticed with 
amusement that they .had been carefully 
repaired and patched. I wondered how 
many centuries the man who had first 
worn them had been dead. There was a 
long, blouselike coat of the same material, 
and my feet were slipped Into cothurns, 
or high buskins, whose elaborate em- 
broidery was a bit ragged. 



The old priest placed the ring on my 
thumb, and stood back, staring at ihe 
raptly. Quite evidently he saw ribthing o'f 
the ravages of time upon my garments. 
I was to him the splendid figure from the 
past that he thought me. 

“So did you appear when our race was 
great,” he said. “And soon^ when it has 
recovered a little of its greatness, we shall 
bring back those who still dwell in the 
Shadowed-land." 

“The Shadowed-land?” I asked. 

“It is far to the east, over the Great 
Water,” he said. "But we know they dwell 
there, those Khalk’ru who fled at the time 
of the great sacrilege which changed 
fecund Uighur-lahd into desert. They will 
be of the pure blood like yourself, 
Dwayanu, and you shall find mates among 
the women. And in time, we of the thinned 
blood shall pass away, and Uighur-land be 
peopled by its ancient races.” 

He walked abruptly away, the lesser 
priests 'following. At the door he turned. 

“Wait here,” he said, “until the word 
comes from me.” 

CHAPTER IV 
TENTACLE OF KHALK’nU 

f WAITSp for an hour, examining the 
curious contents of the room, and 
amusing myself with shadow-fencing 
with the two swords. I swung round to find 
the Uighur captain watching me from the 
doorway, pale eyes glovfing, 

“By Zarda! 'Whatever you have for- 
gotten, it is not sword play! A warrior you 
left us, a warrior you have returned!” 
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He dropped upon a knee, bent his head 
—“Pardon, Dwayanu! I have been sent for 
you. It Is time to go.” 

A heady exultation began to take me. 
I dropped the swords and clapped him 
on the shoulder. He took It like an ac- 
colade. We, ; passed through the corridor 
of the spearmen and oyer the threshold 
of the great doorway. There was a thun- 
derous shout. 

“Dwayanu!” 

And then a blaring of trumpets, a roll 
of drums, the clashing of cymbals. 

Drawn up In front of the palace was a 
hollow square of Uighur horsemen, a full 
five hundred of them, spears glinting, 
pennons flying from their shafts. Within 
the square. In ordered ranks, were as many 
more. But now I saw that these were both 
men and women, clothed In garments as 
ancient as those I wore, and shimmering 
In the strong sunlight like a vast multi- 
colored rug of metal threads. Banners and 
bannerets, torn and tattered and bearing 
strange ancient symbols, fluttered from 
them. 

.-■At the far , edge of the square I recog- 
nized the old priest, his lesser priests 
flanking him, mounted ’and clad In the 
yellow. Above them streamed a yellow 
banner, and as the wind whipped It 
straight, black upon It appeared the shape 
of the octopus. Beyond the square of 
horsemen, hundreds of the Ulghurs pressed 
and pushed for a, glimpse of me. As I. stood 
there, blinking, another shout mingled 
with the roll of the Uighur, drums. 

“The ^ng returns to his kingdom,” Barr 
had said. Well, it was like that. 

A soft nose nudged me. Beside me was 
the black stallion. I mounted him. The 
Uighur captain at my heels, we trotted 
down the open way between the ordered 
ranks. I looked at. them as I went by. All 
of them, men and women, had the pale 
blue-gray eyes; each of them' was larger 
than the run of the race. 

I thought that these were the nobles, 
the pick of the ancient families, those in 
whom the ancient blood was strongest- 
Their tattered banners- bore the markings 
of their clans. There was exultation in 
the eyes of the men. Before I had reached 
the priests I had read terror in the eyes of 
many of the women., 

I came to the old '-priest. -The line of 
horsemen ahead of us parted. We two 
rode through the gap, side by side. The 
lesser priests fell in behind us. The nobles 
followed them. A long, thin line upon each 
side of the cavalcade, the Uighur horse- 



men trotted — ^wlth the Uighur trumpfets 
blaring, the Uighur drums roarihg, e^hd 
the Uighur cymbals crashing, in wild tri- 
umphal rhythms— 

“The king returns!” 

I would to God that something had sent 
me then straight upon the Uighur spears! 

We trotted through the green of the 
oasis. We crossed a wide bridge which had 
spanned the little stream when It had 
been a mighty river. We set our horses’ - 
f.eet upon the ancient road, that led 
straight to the mountain’s doorway a mile 
or -more away. The. heady exultation g.rew 
within me. I looked back at my company. 

And I suddenly remembered the repairs 
and patches on my breeches and my 
blouse. And my following, was touched 
with the same shabbiness. It made- me 
feel less a king, but it also made me pitiful. 
I saw them as men' and women driven by 
hungry ghosts in their thinned blood; 
ghosts of strong ancestors growing weak 
as the ancient blood v/eakened; starving 
as It weakened, but still strong enough to 
clamor against extinction; still strong 
enough to command their brains and wills 
and drive them, toward something the 
ghosts believed would feed their hunger, 
make them strong again. 

Yes, I pitied them. It was nonsense to 
think I could appease the hunger of their; 
ghosts, but there was one thing I could dOj 
lor them. I could give thein a damned good 
show! I went over in my mind the ritual 
the old priest had taught me; rehearsed 
each gesture. 

I looked up to And we were at the/ 
threshold -of the mountain door. If was, 
wide dnough for twenty horsemen to rlde^ 
through abreast! The squat colums I Had' 
seen, under the torch of the old jjriest’s 
hands, lay shattered -beside it. I felt no 
.. repulsioii^no revolt against ^tering>"as 'I 
' then had. I was eager -to, be*n .and-dp’ be 
done with it.. . '• " 

The spearmen trotted up . and formed 
a guard beside the opening. I dismounted 
and handed one of them the stallion’s- 
rein. The old priest beside' me, the lesser 
ones behind us, we passed over the 
threshold of the ruined doorway and Into' 
the mountain. The. passage, or vestibule',' 
was lighted, as far as I could- see, by wall- 
cressets In which burned clear, white, 
flames. A hundred paces from the, 
entrance, another passage opened, pierc^; 
ing inward at an angle of about flfteeri 
degrees to the wider one. Into this the old^ 
priest turned. [ 

I glanced back. The nobles had not yet! 
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entered; I could see them dismounting at 
the entrance. We went along this passage 
in silence for perhaps a thousand feet. It 
opened into a small square chamber cut 
in the red sandstone, at whose side was 
another doer covered with heavy tapes- 
tries. In this chamber v/as nothing except 
a number of stone coffers of various sizes 
ranged along its walls. 

The old priest opened one of these. 
Within it was a wooden box, gray with 
age. He lifted its lid, and took from it 
two yellow garments. He slipped one of 
these garments over my head. It was like 
a smock, falling to my knees. I glanced 
down — ^woven within it, its tentacles en- 
circling me, was the black octopus. 

The other he drew over his own head. 
It too bore the octopus, but only on the 
breast; the tentacles did not embrace him. 
He bent and took from the coffer a golden 
staff across the end of which ran bars. 
From these fell loops of small golden bells. 

From other coffers the lesser priests 
had taken drums, queerly shaped oval 
instruments some three feet long, with 
sides of sullen red metal. They sat, rolling 
the drum heads under their thumbs, 
tightening them here and there while the 
old priest gently shook his staff of bells, 
testing their chiming. They were for all 



the world like an orchestra tuning up. I 
again felt desire to laugh— I did not then 
know how the commonplace can intensify 
the terrible. 

T here were sounds outside of the 
tapestried doorways, rustlings. There 
were three clangorous strokes like a ham- 
mer upon an anvil. Then silence. The 
twelve priests v/alked through the doorway 
with their drums in their arms. The high 
priest beckoned me to follow, and we 
passed through after them. 

I looked out upon an Immense cavern, 
cut from the living rock by the hands of 
men who had been dust for thousands of 
years. It told its immemorial antiquity 
as clearly as though the rocks had tongue. 
It was more than ancient — it was primeval. 
It was dimly lighted, so dimly that hardly 
could I see the Uighur nobles. They were 
standing, the banners of their clans above 
them, their faces turned up to me, upon 
the stone floor, a hundred yards or so 
away, and ten feet belo’^- me. Beyond them 
and behind them t’, ■ cavern extended, 
vanishing in darkness. I saw that in front 
of them was a curving trough, wide— like 
the trough between two long waves — and 
that like a wave it swept upward from the 
hither side of the trough, curving, its Up 
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crested, as though that wave of sculptured 
stone were a gigantic comber rushing back 
upon them. This lip formed the edge of 
the raised place on which I stood. 

The high priest touched my arm. I 
turned my head to him, and followed his 
eyes. 

A hundred feet away from me stood a 
girl. She had just entered womanhood. 
Her eyes were as blue as those of the old 
priest, her hair was brown, touched with 
gold, her skin was palest olive. The blood 
of the old fair race was strong within her. 
For all she, held herself so bravely, there 
was terror in her eyes, and the rapid rise 
and fall of her breast further revealed that 
terror. . 

She stood in a small hollow. Around her 
waist was a golden ring, and from that 
ring dropped three golden chains fastened 
to the rock floor. I recognized their pur- 
pose. She could not run, .and if she 
dropped or fell she could not writhe away, 
out of the cup. But run or writhe away 
from what? Certainly not from me! I 
looked at her and smiled. Her eyes 
searched mine, the terror suddenly fled 
from them. 

She 'smiled back then at me, trustingly. 

God forgive me — I smiled at her, and she 
trusted me!' 

I looked beyond her, from, whence had 
come a glitter of yellow like a flash from 
a huge topaz. Up from the rock a hundred 
yards behind the girl jutted an. immense 
fragment of, the same yellow translucent 
stone that formed the jewel in my ring.. 
It was like the fragment of a gigantic 
shattered pane. Its shape was roughly 
trian^lar. 

Black within it- was a tenacle of the — 
Kraken. It swung down within the yellow 
stone, broken from the monstrous body 
when the stone had been broken. It was 
all of fifty feet long. Its inner side was, 
turned toward me, and plain upon all its 
length clustered' the hideous sucking disks. 

Well, it was ugly enough — but nothing 
to be afraid of, I thoughts I smiled again 
at the chained girl, and met once more 
her look of utter trust. The old priest 
had been- watching me closely. If he had 
expected my memory to be awakened by 
what I beheld, he was disappointed. I had 
not the ^ghtest recurrence of the strange 
feeling of familiarity; wondered vaguely, 
in fact, why I had felt any repulsion 
against the place. Later I realized that 
any awakening at this point was exactly 
what he did hot want. 

He whispered, and we walked forward 



until we were halfway between the edge 
and the girl. At. the lip squatted the twelve 
lesser priests, their drums on their laps. 

The old priest and I faced the girl and 
the broken tentacle. He raised his staff 
of golden bells and shook them. They 
emitted a weird chiming, singularly loud. 
He struck the gong of jade thrice. From 
the darkness of the cavern began a low 
chanting, a chant upon three minor 
themes, repeated and repeated', and inter- 
mingled. It was primeval as the caveni — 
it was the voice of the cavern itself. 

The girl never took her eyes away from 
me. 

The changing ended. I made a step for- 
ward. I made the curious gesture of 
salutation I had been taught and' began 
the ritual to Khalk'ru. 

ITH the first words, the old feeling 
of recognition swept over me — with 
something added. The words, the gestures, 
were as though automatic. T did not^4ave 
to exert any effort of memory — they re- 
membered themselves. I no longer sav/ the 
chained girl. All I saw was the tentacle in 
the shattered stone. 

On swept the ritual and on. Was 

the yellow stone dissolving from around the 
tentacle? Was the tentacle swaying? 

Desperately I tried to halt the words, 
the gesturing, 

I could not! 

Something stronger than myself ' pos- 
sessed me, moving my muscles — speaking 
from my throat! I had a sense of inhumari 
power. On to the climax of the evil evoca-- 
tion — and. now I knew how utterly evil it 
was — the ritual rushed, while I_ seemed to 
stand apart, helpless to check.lt. 

It ended. 

And the tentacle quivered ... it writhed 
. it reached outward to the chained 
girl! 

There was a devil’s roll of the drums, 
rushing up fast and ever faster in a thun- 
derous crescendo.^ . 

The girl was still looking at me . . but 

the trust was gone from her eyes, her face 
reflected the horror stamped upon my own. 

The black tentacle swung up aiid put! 

I had swift vision of a. vast cloudy body 
from which other cloudy tentacles 
writhed! 

A breath that had in it the cold of outer 
space touched me! 

The black tentacle coiled round the girl! 

The girl screamed — inhumanly . . she 
faded . . . she disselved . . . her screaming 
faded . . . her screaming became a small 
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shrill agonized piping ... a small sigh 

I heard the clash of metal from where 
the girl had stood. The clashing of the 
golden chains and girdle that had held her 
falling empty on the rock. 

The girl was gone! 

I stood, nightmare horror such as I had 
never known in worst of nightmares 
paralyzing me — 

The girl had trusted me . . I had smiled 
at her, and she had trusted me and I 
had summoned the Kraken to destroy her! 

I had murdered the girl who had trusted 
me! 

Searing remorse, white hot rage, broke 
the chains that held me. I saw the frag- 
ment of yellow stone in its place, the great 
black tentacle inert within it. 

At my feet lay the old priest, flat on his 
face, his withered body shaking, his 
withered hands clawing at the rock. Be- 
side their drums lay the lesser priest, and 
flat on the floor of the cavern were the 
nobles — prostrate, abased, blind and deaf 
in stunned worship of that dread Thing I 
had summoned. 

I ran to the tapestried doorway. I had 
but one desire — to get out of the temple 
of Khalk’ru, out of the lair of the Kraken. 
To get far and far away from it* To get 
back back to the camp — home. I ran 
through the little room, through the 
passages and, still running, reached the 
entrance to the temple. I stood there for 
an instant, dazzled by the sunlight. 

There was a roaring shout from hun- 
dreds of throats — then silence. My sight 
cleared. They lay there, in the dust, pros- 
trate before me — ^the troops of the Uighur 
spearmen. 

I looked for the black stallion. He was 
close beside me. I sprang upon his back, 
gave him the reins. He shot forward like 
a black thunderbolt through the prostrate 
ranks and down the road to the oasis. We 
raced through the oasis. I had vague 
glimpses of running crowds, shouting. 
None tried to stop me. None could have 
stayed the rush of that great horse. 

And now 1 was close to tlie inner gates 
of the stone fort through which we had 
passed on the yesterday. They were open. 
Their guards stood gaping at me — 

Drums began to beat, peremptorily, from 
the temple. I looked back. There was a 
confusion at its entrance, a chaotic milling. 
The Uighur .spearmen were streaming 
down the wide road. 

t 

The -gates began to clqse.. I shot the 
stallion forward, bowling over the guards, 
and was inside the fort. I reached the 



farther gates. They were closed. Louder 
beat the drums, threateriing, commanding. 

Something of sanity returned to me. 

I ordered the guards to open. They stood, 
trembling, staring at me. But they did 
not obey. I leaped from the stallion and 
ran to them. I raised my hand. The ring 
of Khalk'r.u glittered. They threw them- 
selves on the ground before me — but they 
did not open the gates. 

I saw upon the wall goatskins full of 
water. I snatched one of these and a sack 
of grain. Upon the floor was a huge slab 
of stone. I lifted it as though it had been 
a pebble and hurled it at the gates where 
the two valves met. They burst asunder. 

I threw the skin of water and sack of 
grain over the high saddle and rode 
through the broken gates. 

The great horse skimmed through the 
ravine like a swallow. And now we were 
over the crumbUng bridge and thundering 
down the ancient roadf. We came to the 
end of the far ravine. I knew it by the fall 
of rock. I looked back. 

There was no sign of pursuit, but I could 
hear the faint throb of the drums. 

It was now well past mid-afternoon. We 
picked our way through the ravine and 
came out at the edge of the sandstone 
range. It was cruel to force the stallion, 
but I could not afford to spare him. By 
nightfall we had reached semi- arid coun- 
try. The stallion was reeking with sweat, ^ 
and tired. Never once had he slackened 
or turned surly. He had a great heart, 
that horse. I made up my .mind that he 
should rest. 

I found a sheltered place behind some 
high bowlders. Suddenly I realized that I 
was still wearing the yellow ceremoniial 
smock. I tore it off with sick loathing and 
rubbed the horse down with it. I watered 
him and gave him some of the grain. I 
realized, too, that I. was ravenously hungry 
and had eaten nothing since morning. I 
chev/ed some of the grain and washed it 
down with the tepid water. 

As yet, there were no signs of pursuit, 
and the drums were silent. I wondered 
uneasily whether the Uighurs knew pf a 
shorter road and were outflanking me. 
I threw the smock over the stallion and’ 
stretched myself on the ground. I ^id not 
intend to sleep. But I did go to sleep. 

I awakened abruptly. Dawn was .break- 
ing. Looking down upon me were the old 
priest and the cold-eyed Uighur captain. 
My hiding place was ringed with spear- 
men. The old priest spoke, geritly. 

“We mean you no harm, Dwayanu. If 
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it is your will to leave us, we cannot stay 
you. He whose call Khalk’ru has answered 
has nothing to fear from us. His will is 
our will.” 

I did not answer. Looking at him, I saw 
again— could only see— that which I had 
seen in the cavern. He sighed. 

“It fs your will to leave us. So shall it 
be.” 

The Uighur captain did not speak. 

“We have brought your clothing, 
Dwayami, thinking that you might wish 
to go from us as you came,” said the old 
priest'. 

I stripped myself, and dressed in my old 
garments. The priest took my faded finery. 
He lifted the octopus robe from the 
stallion. The captain spoke: 

“Why do you leave us, Dwayanu? You 
have made our peace with Khalk’ru. You 
have unlocked the gates. Soon the desert 
will blossom as of old. Why will you not 
remain and lead us in our march to 
greatness?” 

I shook my head. The old priest sighed 
again. 

“It is his will! So shall it be! But re- 
member,' Dwayanu — he whose call Khalk’.ru 
has answered must answer when Khalk’ru 
calls him. And soon or late — Khalk’ru will 
callhim!” 

He touched my hair with his trembling 
bid hands, touched my heart, and turned. 
A troop of spearmen wheeled round him. 
They rode away. 

The Uighur captain spoke again. 

“We wait to guard Dwayanu on his 
journey.” 

I mounted the stallion. We reached 
the expedition’s new camp. It was de- 
serted. We rode on, toward the old camp. 
Late that afternoon we saw ahead of 
us a caravan. As we came nearer they 
halted, made hasty preparations for de- 
fense. It was the expedition — still on the 
march. I waved my hand to them and 
shouted. 

I dropped off the black stallion, handed 
the reins to the Uighur. 

“Take him,” 1 said. His face lost its 
somber sternness, brightened. 

“He shall be ready for you when you 
return to us, Dwayanu. He or his sons,” 
he said. He touched my hand to his fore- 
head, knelt. “So shall we all be, Dwayanu 
— ready for you, we or our sons.. When 
you' return.” 

He mounted his horse. He faced me 
with his troop. They raised their spears. 
There was one crashing shout — 

“Dwayanu!” 



They raced away. 

I walked to where Fairchild and the 
others awaited me. 

As soon as I could arrange it, T was on 
my way back to America. I wanted only 
one thing— to put as many miles as pos- 
sible between myself and Khalk’ru’s 
temple. 

I stopped. Involuntarily, my hand 
sought the buckskin bag on my breast. 

“But now,” I said, “it appears that it 
is not so easy to escape him. By gong, 
by chant and drums — Khalk’ru is calling 
me!” 

CHAPTER V 

THE MIRAGE 

J IM had sat silent, watching me, but 
now and again I had seen the Indian 
stoicism drop from his face, He leaned 
over and put a hand on my shoulder. 

“Leif,” he said quietly. “How could I 
have known? For the first time, I saw you 
afraid— it hurt me. I did not know—” 
From Tsantawu, the Cherokee, this was 
much. 

“It’s all right, Indian. Snap back,” I 
said roughly. 

He sat for a while not speaking, throw- 
ing little twigs on the fire. 

“\Vhat did your friend Barr say about 
it?” he asked abruptly. 

“He gave me hell,” I said. “He gave me 
, helFwith the tears streaming down his 
cheeks. He said that never had anyone 
betrayed science as I had since Judas 
kissed Christ. He was keen on mixed meta- 
phors that got under your skin. ’That went 
deep under mine, for it was precisely what 
I was thinking of myself— not as to science, 
but as to the girl. 

“I had given her the kiss of Judas all. 
right. Barr said that I had been handed 
the finest opportunity man ever had been 
given. I could have solved the whole mys- 
tery of the Gobi and its lost civilization. I 
had run away like a child from a bugaboo. 
I was not only atavistic in body, I was 
atavistic in brain. I was a blond savage 
cowering before my mumbo- jumbos. He 
said that if he had been given my chance 
he would have let himself be crucified to 
have learned the truth. He would have, 
too. He was not lying.” 

“Admirably scientific,” said Jim. “But 
what did he say abc»ut what you saw?” 
‘"That it was nothing but hsTinotic sug- 
gestion by the old priest. I had seen what 
he had willed me to see — Just as before, 
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under his will, I had seen myself riding to 
the temple. The girl hadn't — dissolved. 
She had probably been standing in the 
wings laughing at me. But if everything 
that my ignorant mind had accepted as 
true had been true, then my conduct was 
even more unforgivable. 

“I should have remained, studied the 
phenomena and brought back the results 
for science to examine. What I had told 
him of the ritual to Khalk'ru was nothing 
but the second law of thermodynamics ex- 
pressed in terms of anthropomorphism. 
Life was an intrusion upon Chaos, using 
that word to describe the unformed, primal 
state of the universe. 

“In time all energy would be changed to 
static heat, impotent to give birth to' any 
life whatsoever. The dead universes would 
float lifelessly in the illimitable void. 
The void was eternal, life was not. There- 
fore the void would absorb it. Suns, worlds, 
gods, men, all things animate would re- 
turn to the void. Go back to Chaos. Back 
to Nothingness. Back to Khalk’ru. Or — 
back to Kraken. He was bitter.” 

“But the others saw the girl taken, you 
say. How did, he explain that?” 

“Oh, easily. That was mass hypnotism — 
like the Angels of Mons, the ghostly bow- 
men of Cr6cy and other collective halluci- 
nations of the war. I had been a — catalyz- 
er. My likeness to the traditional ancient 
race, my completeness as a throw-back, my 



mastery of Khalk’ru’s ritual, the faith the 
Uighurs had In me— all this had been the 
necessary element in bringing about the 
collective hallucination of the tentacle. 
Obviously the priests had long been trying 
to make work a drug in which an essential 
chemical was lacking. I was the missing 
chemical, the catalyzer. That was all.” 

A gain he sat thinking, breaking the 
little twigs. 

“It’s a reasonable explanation. But you 
weren't convinced?” 

“No, I wasn’t convinced,” I answered 
bitterly. “You see, I saw the girl’s face 
when the tentacle touched her.” 

He arose, stood staring to the north. 
“Leif,” he asked suddenly, “what did you 
do with the ring?” 

I drew out the little buckskin pouch, 
opened it and handed the ring to him. He 
examined it closely, returned it to me. 
“Why did you keep it, Leif?” 

“I don’t know.” I slipped the ring over 
my thumb. “I didn’t give it back to the old 
priest; he didn’t ask for it. Oh, hell — ^I’ll 
tell you why I kept it — for the same reason 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner had the alba- 
tross tied round his neck. So I couldn't 
forget I’m a murderer.” 

I put the ring back in the buckskin bag, 
and dropped it down my neck. Faintly 
from the north came a roll of drums. It 
did not seem to travel with the wind this 
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time. It seemed to travel underground, 
and died out deep beneath us. 

••Khalk’rur I said. 

“Well, don’t le't’s keep the old gentlemen 
waiting,” said Jim cheerfully. 

He busied himself with the packs, whis- 
tling. Suddenly he turned to me. 

“Listen, Leif. Barr’s theories sounded 
good to me. I’m not saying that if I’d been 
in your place I would have accepted them. 
Maybe you’re right. But I’m with Barr un- 
til events, if, when, and how they occur, 
prove him wrong.’’ 

“Fine!” I said heartily, and entirely 
without sarcasm. “May your optimism en- 
dure until we get back to New York — If, 
v/hen, and how.” ^ 

We shouldered the packs, took up our 
rifles and started northward. 

It was not hard going, but- it was an 
almost constant climb. The country sloped 
upward, sometimes at a breathtaking 
pitch. The forest,, unusually’ thick and 
high for the latitude, began to thin. It 
grew steadily cooler. 

After we bad covered about fifteen miles 
we entered a region of sparse and stunted 
trees. Rve miles ahead was a thousand- 
foot high range. of bare rocks. Belond this 
range was a jumble of mountains four to 
five thousand feet higher, treeless, their 
peaks covered with snow and ice, and cut 
by numerous ravines ivhich stood out 
gli.stening white like miniature, glaciers. 

Between us and the nearer range 
stretched a plain all grown over with 
dwarfed thickets of wild roses, blueberries 
and squawberries, and dressed in the bril- 
liant reds and blues and greens of the 
brief Alaskan summer. 

“If we camp at the base of those hills, 
we’ll be out of that wind,” said Jim. “It’s 
live o’clock. We ought to mak^'it in an 
hour.” 

■We set off. Bursts of willow ptarmigans 
shot up around us from "the berry thickets 
like brovm rockets; golden plovers and 
curlews were whistling on all sides; within 
rifle shot a small herd of caribou was feed- 
ing, and the little brown cranes were stalk- 
.ing everywhere. No one could starve in 
that country, and '•after we had set up 
camp we dined very well. 

There were no sounds that night — or if 
there were we slept too heavily to hear 
them. 

T Iffi next morning we debated our trail. 

The low range stood directly in our 
path north. It 'continued. Increasing in 
height, both east and west. It presented 



no great difficulties from where we were, 
at least so far as we could see. We deter- 
mined to climb it, taking it leisurely. It 
was more difficult than it had a^eared; it 
took us two. hours to wind our way to the 
top. 

We tramped across the crest toward a 
line of huge boulders that stretched like a 
wall before us. We squeezed between two 
of 'these, and drew back hastily. We were 
standing at the edge of a precipice that 
dropped hundreds of feet sheer to the floor 
of a singular valley. The jumble of snow- 
and ice-mantled mountains clustered 
around it. At its far end, perhaps twenty 
miles away, was a pyramid-shaped peak. 

Down its center, from truncated tip to 
the floor of the valley, ran a glittering 
white streak; without question a glacier 
filling a chasm which split the mountain 
as evenly as though it been made by a 
single sword stroke. The valley was not 
wade— not more than five miles, I esti- 
mated, at its widest point. A long and 
narrow valley, its far end stoppered by the 
glacier-cleft giant, its sides the walls of 
the other mountains dropping, except here 
and there where there had. been falls of 
rock, as. precipitously into it as. the cliff 
•under us. 

But it was the floor of the valley^itself 
that riveted our attention. It seemed noth- 
ing but a tremendous level field covered 
with rocky rubble. At the far end, the 
glacier ran through the rubble for half the 
length of the' valley. There was no trace of 
vegetation among the littered rocks. There 
was no hint of green upon the surrounding 
mountains; only the bare black cliffs with 
their ice- and snow-filled gashes. It was a 
valley of desolation. 

“It’s damned cold here, Leif.” Jim shiv- 
ered. It was cold— a cold of a curious qual- 
ity, a still and breathless cold. It seemed 
to press out upon us from the valley as if’ 
to force us away., 

‘Tt’s going to be a job getting down 
there,” I said. 

“And hard going when we do,” said Jim. 
“Wonder where all those rocks came from, 
and what spread them out so flat?" 

“Probably dropped by that glacier when 
it shrank," I said. “It looks like a terminal 
moraine. In fact this whole place looks as 
though it had been scooped out by the ice.” 

. “Hold on to my feet, Leif. I’ll take a 
look.” He lay on his belly and wriggled his. 
body over the edge. In a minute or two I 
heard him call, and pulled him back. 

“There’s a slide about a "quarter of a mile 
over there -to the left,” he said. “I couldn’t 
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ten whether it goes all the way to the top. 
We’ll go see. Leif, how far down do you 
think that valley is?" 

“Oh, a few hundred feet." 

“It's all of a thousand if it's an inch. 
The cliff goes dov/n and down. I don’t 
understand what makes the bottom seem 
so much closer here. It’s a queer place, 
this.” 

We picked up the packs and marched off 
behind the wall-like rim of boulders. In a 
little while we came across a big gouge in 
the top, running far back. Here frost and 
ice had bitten out the rock along some 
fault. The shattered debris ran down the 
middle of the gouge like giant stepping 
stones clear to the floor of the valley. 

“We’ll have to take the packs off to n? • o- 
tiate that,” said Jim. “What shall we do- 
leave them here while we explore, or drop 
them along with us as we go?" 

“Take them with us,” I answert ,1 ‘There 
must be an outlet off there at the base of 
the big mountain.” 

We began the descent. I was scram- 
bling over one of the rocks about a third of 
the way when I heard his sharp exclama- 
tion. I dropped down beside him. 

"Leif— look!” 

I stared with him, as unbelievingly, down 
into the valley. 

Gone was the glacier that had thrust its 
white tongue in among the rubble. Gone 
was the rubble. Toward its far end the 
valley’s floor was covered with scores of 
pyramidal black stones, each marked down 
its center with a streak of glistening white. 
They stood in ranks, spaced regularly, like 
dolmens of the Druids. They marched half 
down the valley. Here and there between 
them arose wisps of white steam, like 
smoke of sacrifices. 

Between them and us, lapping at the 
black cliffs, was a blue and rippling lake! 
It filled the lower valley from side to side. 
It rippled over the edges of the shattered 
rocks still far below us. 

We looked at it and at each other, in 
utter bewilderment. Suddenly something 
about the marshalled ranks of black stones 
struck me. 

“Jim.” I whispered. “Those pyramid- 
shaped rocks. Each and every one of them 
is a tiny duplicate of the mouittain be- 
hind them! Even to the white streak I” 

As I spoke, the blue lake quivered. It 
flowed among the pyramids, half submerg- 
ing them, quenching the sacriflcai smoke. 
Again it quivered. It was gone. Where the 
lake had been was once more the rubble 
covered floor of the valley. 



There had been an odd touch of legerde- 
main about the transformations, like the 
swift work of a master magician. And it 
had been magic — of a kind I had seen 
performed before. 

“Hell,” I said. “It’s a mirage!” 

Jim did not answer. He was staring at 
the valley with a singular expression. 

“What’s the matter with you, Tsantawu? 
Listening to the ancestors again? It was 
only mirage.” 

“Yes,” he said. "But which one? The 
lake — or the rocks?” 

I studied the valley’s floor. It looked real 
enough. The thory of a glacial moraine 
accounted for its oddly level appearance— 
that and our height above it. When we 
reached it v/e would find that distribution 
of boulders uncomfortably uneven enough, 
I would swear. 

"YTiy, the lake, of course,” I answered 
hoarsely. 

“No,” he said, “I think the stones are the 
mirage.” 

“Nonsense. There’s a layer of warm air 
down there. The stones radiate the sun’s 
heat. This cold air presses on it. It's one 
of the conditions that produce mirages, 
and It has .iust done it for us. That’s all." 

“No." he said, "it isn't all.” 

H e leaned against the rock, staring 
with that same singular fascination at 
the valley. 

“Leif, the ancestors had a few things 
more to say last night than I told you." 

"I know damned well, they did, Tsan- 
tawu,” I said, grimly. 

"They spoke of Ataga’hl. Does that 
mean anything to you?” 

“Not a thing,” I said. 

“It didn’t to me — then. It does how. 
Ataga’hi was an enchanted lake, in the 
wildest part of the Great Smokies, west- 
ward from the headwaters of the Ocana- 
luftee. It was the medicine lake- of the 
animals and birds. All the Cherokees knew 
it was there, though few had seen it. If a 
stray hunter came close, all he saw was a 
stony flat, without blade of grass, forbid- 
ding. But by prayer and fasting and an 
all-night vigil, he could sharpen his spir- 
itual sight. 

“He v/ould then behold at daybreak, a 
wide shallow sheet of purple water, fed by 
springs, spouting from the high cliffs 
around. And in the water all kinds of fish 
and reptiles, flocks of ducks and geese and 
other birds flying about, and around the 
lake the tracks of animals. They came to 
Ataga’hi to be cured of wounds or sicknessi 
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"The Great Spirit had placed an island 
in the middle of the lake. The wounded, 
the sick animals and birds swam to it. 
When they had reached it, the waters of 
Ataga’hi had cured them. They came up 
on its shores, whole once more. Over 
Ataga’hi ruled the peace of God. All crea- 
tures were friends.” 

“Listen, Indian, are you trying to tell me 
this is your medicine lake?” 

“I didn’t say that at all,” he answered, 
unsmilingly. "I said the name of Ataga’hi 
kept coming into my mind. It was a place 
that' appeared to be a stony- flat, without 
blade of grass, forbidding. So does this 
place. But under that illusion was — a lake. 
We saw a lake. It’s a queer coincidence, 
that’s all. Perhaps the stony flat "of 
Ataga’hi was a mirage — ” He hesitated. 
"Well, 'if some other things the ancestors 
mentioned turn up. I’ll shift sides and take 
your version of that Gobi affair, minus the 
usual grain of salt.” 

“That lake was the mirage. I’m telling 
you.” 

He shook his head, stubbornly. 

"Maybe. But maybe what we see down 
there now is mirage, too. Maybe both were 
mirages. And if it is, then, how deep is the 
real floor, and can we make our way over 
it?” 

He stood' staring silently at the. valley. 
He shivered, and again I was aware of the 
curiouslj^ intense quality of the 'cold. I 
stopped and caught hold of my pack. My 
hands were numb. 

"Well, whatever it is — let’s find out.” 

A quiver ran through the valley floor. 
Abruptly it became again the' shimmering 
blue lake. And as abruptly turned again 
to rubbled rock. 

But not before I.had seemed to see with- 
in that lake of illusion — if illusion it 
were — a gigantic shadowy shape, huge 
black tentacles stretching out from a vast 
and nebulous body ... a body which 
seemed to -vanish back into, immeasurable 
distances . . vanishing into the void . . 

as the Kraken of the Gobi cavern had 
seemed to vanish into the void into 
that void which was — Khalk’ru! 

I looked at Jim. Had he also seen? I 
could not tell; his face and eyes were in- 
scrutable. 

We crept between, scrambled over and 
slid down the huge broken fragments. The 
farther down we went, the more intense 
became the cold. It had a still and creep- 
ing quality that seeped into the marrow. 
Sometimes .we dropped the packs ahead of 
us, sometimes dragged' them after us'. And 



ever more savagely the cold bit into our 
bones. 

By the frequent glimpses of the valley 
floor, I was more and more assured of its 
reality. Every mirage I had ever beheld — 
and in Mongolia I had seen many — had re- 
treated, changed form, or vanished as I 
drew near. The valley floor did none of 
these things. It was true that the stones 
seemed to be squatter as we came closer; 
but I attributed that to the different angle 
of vision. 

We were about a hundred feet above the 
end of the slide when I began to be less 
sure. The traveling had become peculiarly 
difficult. The slide had narrowed. At, our 
left the -rock was cleah swept, stretching 
down to the valley as smoothly as though 
it had been brushed by some titanic broorn. 
Probably an immense fragment had broken 
loose at this point, shattering into the 
boulders that lay heaped at its termina- 
tion. We veered to the right where there 
was.a ridge of rocks, pushed to the side by 
that same besom of .'stone. Down this 
ridge we picked our way. 

Because of my greater strength, r was 
carrying both our rifles, swung by a thong 
over my left shoulder. Also I was handling 
the heavier pack. We caihe upon an ex- 
tremely awkward place. The stone upon 
which I was standing suddenly tipped 
beneath my weight. It threw nie sidewise. 
The pack slipped from my hands, toppled, 
and fell over on* the smooth rock. Auto- 
matically, I threw myself forward, catch- 
ing kt it. The thong holding the two rifles 
broke. They went slithering after the es- 
caping pack. 

It was one of those combinations of cir- 
cumstances that makes one believe in a 
God of Mischance. The thing might have 
happened anyv/here else on our journey 
without any result whatever. And even 
at that moment I didn’t, think it mattered 
much. ' ' " 

"Well,” I said, cheerfully, “that saves me 
carrying them. We can pick them up when 
we get to the bottom;” 

“That is,” said Jim, "if there is :a bot- 
tom.” 

I -cocked my eyes down the slide. The 
rifles had caught lip with the pack and 
the three were now moving' fast'., 

“There they stop,” -I- said-rthey' were al- 
most on the rubble at . the end. 

"The hell they dp,” said Jim- ‘There 
they go!” 

I rubbed my eyes,^and looked again. Thk 
pack and the pushing rifles ■ should- have 
been checked by that barrier at the slide’s 
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end. But they had not been. They had 
vanished. 

CHAPTER Vi 

THE SHADOWED LAND 

T here had been a queer quivering 
when rifles and pack had touched 
the upthrust of rock. Then they had 
seemed to melt in it. 

They dropped into the lake,” said Jim. 
‘‘There’s no lake," I said impatiently. 
‘‘They dropped into some break in the 
rock. Come on — " 

He gripped my shoulder. 

‘‘Wait, Leif. Go slow. Don't be a fool.” 
I followed his pointing finger. The bar- 
rier of stones had vanished. Where they 
had been, the slide ran, a smooth tongue of 
stone, far, far out into the valley! 

‘‘Lake or rocks — from here we pick our 
way like cats,” said Jim. 

We went down, testing every step. With 
each halt, the rubbled plain seemed to 
become flatter and flatter, the boulders to 
squat lower and lower. A cloud drifted 
over the sun. There were no boulders. The 
valley floor stretched below us, a level 
slate-gray waste! 

The slide ended abruptly at the edge of 
this waste, and the rocks down which 
we were climbing ended as abruptly about 
fifty feet distant. They stood at the edge 
with the queer effect of stone set in place 
when it had been viscous. - Nor did the 
waste appear solid; it, too, gave the im- 
pression of viscosity; through it ran a 
slight but constant tremor, like waves of 
heat over a sun-baked road — ^yet with 



every step downward the bitter, still cold 
increased until it was scarcely to be borne. 

There was a narrow passage between 
the shattered rocks and the cliff at our 
right. We crept through it. We stood 
upon an immense flat stone at the very 
edge of the strange plain. It was neither 
water nor rock; more than anything, it 
had the appearance of a thin opaque 
liquid glass, or a gas that had been turned 
semi-liquid. 

I stretched myself out on the slab, and 
reached out to touch it. I did touch it — 
there was no resistance, I felt nothing, I 
let my hand sink slowly in. I saw my hand 
for a moment as though reflected in a 
distorting mirror, and then I could not 
see it at all. But it was pleasantly warm, 
down there where my hand had disap- 
peared. The chilled blood began to tingle 
in my numbed fingers. I leaned far over 
the stone, and plunged" both arms in al- 
most to the shoulders. It felt damned 
good. 

‘‘Come on in, Jim," I called up to him. 
‘‘The water’s fine.” 

He dropped beside me and thrust in 
his arms. 

‘‘It's air,” he said. 

‘‘Feels like it,” I began, and then a sud- 
den realization came to me. ‘‘The rifles and 
the pack! If we don't get them, we’re out 
of luck!” 

‘Xelf,” he said, quietly, ‘‘if Khalk’ru is 
what you believe, guns aren’t going to get 
us away from him,”- 

“You think this — " I stopped; memory of 
the shadowy Kraken-shape in the lake of 
illusion coming back to me. 

“UsunhVyi, the Darkenlng-Land, The 
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Shadowed Land, your old priest called it, 
didn’t he? Well, I’d say this fits either 
description.” 

I lay quiet — no matter what the cer- 
tainty of coming ordeal a man may carry 
in his soul, he can’t help a certain shrink- 
ing when he knows his foot is at the thres- 
hold of it. And now qui^ clearly and cer- 
tainly I knew ju5t that. All the long trail 
between Khalk’ru’s Gobi temple and this 
place of mirage was wiped out., I was 
stepping from that focus of KKalk’ru’s 
power into this one — where what had been 
begun in the Gobi must be ended. 
Khalk’ru had let me run for a while, that 
was all. The old haunting horror began to 
creep over me. I fought it back. 

I would take up the challenge. Nothing, 
on earth could stop me now from going 
on. And with the determination, I felt 
the horror suddenly retreat, leave me. For 
the first time in j'^ears I was wholly free of 
it. 

66T’M GOING to see what’s down there.” 
JL Jim drew up his arms. "Hold on to 
my feet, Leif, and I’ll slip over -the edge of 
the stone. I felt along its edge and it 
seems to go on a bit farther.” 

“I’ll go first,” I said. 

"And a fine" chance I’d have to pull you 
up if you fell over, you human elephant. 
But you can yank me up like a fish out of 
water. If you feel me go limp, or struggle, 
pull quick. Here'goes — catch hold.” 

I had just time to grip his ankles, as he 
wriggled over the stone, and his headland 
shoulders passed from sight. On he went, 
slowly v/rithing along the slanting rock 
until my hands and arms were hidden to 
the shoulders. He paused, and then from 
the mysterious opacity in which he had 
vanished canie a roar of crazy laughter. 

I felt him twist and try to jerk his feet 
from- my hold. The laughter continued, 
oddly muffled and seemingly from a point 
beyond where I knew his head must be. I 
pulled him, fighting against me every inch 
of the way, out upon the stone. He came 
out roaring that, same mad laughter. His 
face was red, and his eyes were shining 
drunkenly; he had in fact all the symp- 
toms of a laughing drunk. But the rapid- 
ity of his respiration told the story. 

"Breathe slow,” I shouted in his ear. 
"Breathe slow, I tell you.” 

And then, as his laughter continued and 
his struggles to tear loose did not abate, I 
held him down with one arm and closed 
his nose and. mouth with my hand. In a 
moment or two he relaxed. 



I released him; he sat up groggily and 
stared at me. 

“Funniest things,” he said, thickly. "Saw 
funniest faces. . . .” 

He shook his head, took a deep breath 
or^two, and lay back on the stone., 

“What the hell happened to me?” 

“You had an oxygen bun, Indian,” I 
said. “A nice cheap jag on air loaded with 
carbon dioxide. And that explains a lot 
of things about this place. You came up 
breathing three to the second, which is 
what carbon dioxide does to you. Works on 
the respiratory centers of the brain and 
speeds up respiration. You took in more 
oxygen than you could use, and you got 
drunk on it. What did you see before the 
world became so funny?” 

“I saw you,” he said. “And the sky; It 
was like looking up out of water.- 1 looked 
down and around. A little below me was 
something like a floor of pale green mist. 
I couldn’t see throught it. It’s warm in 
there, good and plenty warm, and 'it 
smells like trees and flowers. That’s all I 
managed to grasp before I went goofy. Oh, 
yes, this rock fall keeps right on going 
dov/n. Maybe we can get to the bottom of 
it, if we don’t laugh ourselves off. I’m go- 
ing right out and sit in that mirage up to 
my neck — my God, Leif, I’m freezing!” 

I looked at him with concern. His lips 
were blue, his teeth chattering. The tran- 
sition from the warmth to the bitter cold 
was having, its effect, and a dangerous one. 

"All right,” I said, rising. "I’ll go first. 
Breathe slowly, take deep long breaths as 
slowly as you can, and breatfie out just as 
slowly. You’ll get used to it. Come on.” 
i slung the remaining pack - over my 
back, crawfished over the side of the stone, 
felt solid rock under my feet, and drew 
myself down within the mirage. 

It was warm enough; almost as warm 
as the steam room of a Turkish bath. I 
looked up and saw the sky above' me like 
a circle of blue,'misty at its edges. Then I 
saw Jim’s legs dropping down toward me, 
his body bent back from them at an .im- 
possible angle. I was seeing him', in fact, 
about as a fish does an angler wading in 
its pool. His body seemed to telescope and- 
was squatting beside nie. 

"God, but this feels good!” he said. 
"Don’t talk,” I -told him. “Just sit here 
and practice that slow breathing. Watch 
me.” 

W E SAT there, silently, for all of half-an 
hour. No sound broke the stillness 
around me. It -smelled of the iunele. of 
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fast growing vigorous green life, and 
green life falling as sw’iftly into decay; 
and there were elusive, alien fragrances. 
All I could see was the circle of blue sky 
above, and perhaps a hundred feet belov/ 
us the pale green mist of which Jim had 
spoken. It was like a level floor of cloud, 
impenetrable to the vision. The rock-fall 
entered it and was lost to sight. I felt 
no discomfort, but both of us were drip- 
ping with sweat. I watched with satisfac- 
tion Jim's deep, unhurried breathing. 

“Having any more trouble?” I asked at 
last. 

“Not a bit,” he said, cheerfully. “Once or 
twice I wanted tp step it up a bit, but I 
think I’ve got the trick now.” 

“All right,” I said. “Then we’ll be moving. 
I don’t believe it will get any worse as we 
go down.” 

“You talk like an old-timer. What’s your 
idea of this place anyway, Leif?" 

“It’s simple enough,” I said. “Although 
the combination hasn’t a chance In mil- 
lions to be duplicated. Here is a wide 
deep valley entirely hemmed in by pre- 
cipitous cliffs. It is, in effect, a pit. The 
mountains enclosing it are seamed with 
glaciers and ice streams and there is a 
constant flow of cold air into this pit, 
even in summer. There is probably vol- 
canic activity close beneath the valley’s' 
floor, boiling springs and the like. It 
may be a miniature of the Valley of Ten 
Thousand Smokes over to the west. All 
this produces an excess of carbon dioxide. 
There is most probably a lush vegetation 
which adds to this product. 

“What we are going into is likely to 
be a little left-over fragment of the Car- 
boniferous Age — about ten million years 
out of its time. The warm, heavy air 
Alls the pit until it reaches the layer of 
cold air we’ve just come from. The mirage 
is produced where the two meet, by ap- 
proximately the same causes which pro- 
duce every mirage. How long it’s been 
this way, God alone knows. Parts of 
Alaska never had a Glacial Age — the ice 
for some reason or another didn’t cover 
them. V7hen what is New York was under 
a thousand feet of ice; the Yukon Flats 
were an oasis filled with all sorts of ani- 
mals and plant life. 

“If this valley existed then, we’re due 
to see some strange survivals. If it’s com- 
paratively recent, we’ll probably run across 
some equally interesting adaptations. 
That’s about all, except there must be an 
outlet of some kind somev/here at about 
this level, otherwise the warm air would 



fill the whole valley to the top, as gas 
does a tank. Let’s be going.” 

Jim said thoughtfully, “I begin to hope 
we find the guns.” 

“As you pointed out, they’d be no good 
against KhaWru — what, who, if, and where 
he is,” I said. “But they’d be damned 
-handy against his attendant devils. Keep 
an eye for them— I mean the guns.” 

We started down the rock-fall, toward 
the floor d^f' green mist. The going was not 
very difficult. We reached the mist with- 
out having seen anything of rifles or packs. 
The mist looked like a heavy fog. We en- 
tered it, and that was precisely what it 
was. It closed around us, thick and warm. 
The rocks were reeking wet and slippery, 
and. we had to feel for every foot of the 
way. Twice I thought our numbers were 
up. How deep that mist was, I could not 
tell, perhaps two or three hundred feet; 
a condensation brought about by the pecu- 
liar atmospheric conditions that produced 
the mirage. 

The mist began to lighten. It main- 
tained its curious green tint, but I had 
the idea that this was due to reflection 
from belov;. Suddenly it thinned to noth- 
ing. We came out 'of it upon a breast 
where the falling rocks had met some 
obstruction and had piled up into a. bar- 
rier about thrice my height. We climbed 
that barrier. 

We looked upon the valley beneath the 
mirage. 

It lay a full thousand feet beneath us. 
It was filled with pale green light like 
that in a deep forest glade. That light was 
both lucent and vaporous, lucent where we 
stood, but hiding the distance with misty 
curtains of pallid emerald. To the north 
and on each side as far as I could see, 
and melting into the vaporous emerald 
curtains, was a vast carpet of trees. Their 
breath came pulsing up to me, jungle- 
strong, laden with the unfamiliar fra- 
grances. At left and right, the black cliffs 
fell sheer to the forest edge. 

“Listen!” Jim caught my arm. 

At first only a faint tapping, then louder 
and louder, we heard from far away the 
beating of drums, scores of drums, in a 
strange staccato rhythm — shrill, mocking, 
jeering! But they were no drums of 
Khallt’ru. In them nothing of that, dread- 
ful tramping upon a hollow world. 

They ceased. As though in answer, and 
from an entirely different direction, there 
was a fanfare of trumpets, menacing, 
warlike. If brazen notes could curse, 
these did. 
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They ceased. And again the drums broke 
forth, still mocking, taunting, defiant. 

“Little drums,” Jim was whispering, his 
face set, his eyes brooding on the north. 
“Drums of — ” 

He did not finish; he dropped down from 
the rocks, and I followed. 

The barrier led to the east, dipping 
steadily downward. We followed its base. 
It stood like a great wall between us and 
the valley, barring our vision. We heard 
the drums no more. We descended five 
hundred feet at least before the barrier 
ended. At its end was another rock slide 
like that down which the rifles and pack 
had fallen. 

-We stood studying it. It descended at 
ah angle of about forty-five degrees, and 
while not so smooth as the other, it had 
a few foot-or-hand-holds. 

The air had steadily grown warmer. It 
was not an uncomfortable heat; there was 
a queer tingling life about it,, an exhala- 
tion of the crowding forest or of the val- 
ley itself, I thought. It gave me a feeling 
of rampant, reckless life, a heady exalta- 
tion. The pack had grown tiresome. If 
we were to negotiate the side, and there 
seemed nothing else to do, I couldn't very 
well carry it. 

I unslung it. 

“Letter of introduction,” i said, and sent 
it slithering down the rock. 

“Breathe deep and slow, you poor ass,” 
said Jim, and laughed. 

His eyes were bright; he looked- happy; 
like a man from whom some burden of 
fear and doubt had fallen. He looked, in 
fact, as I had felt when I had taken up 
that challenge of the unknown not so 
long before. 

And I wondered. 

The slithering pack gave a little leap 
and dropped completely out of sight. Evi- 
dently the slide did not go all the way to 
the valley floor, or, if so, it continued at a 
sharper angle at the point of the pack’s 
disappearance. 

“It’ll be a hard place to climb back.” 

He had read my thought. I nodded 
soberly. 

i let myself cautiously over the side 
and began to worm down the slide fiat on 
my belly, Jim following. We had nego- 
tiated r about three-quarters of it when I 
heard him cry out. Then his falling body 
struck me. I caught him with one hand, 
but it broke my own precarious hold. We 
went rolling down the slide together and 
dropped into space. I felt a jarring shock 
and abruptly went completely out. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE LITTLE PEOPLE 

I CAME to myself to find Jim pumping 
the breath back into me. I was lying 
on something soft. I moved my legs 
gingerly and sat up. I looked around. We 
were on a bank of moss — in it, rather, for 
the top of the moss - was a foot or more 
above my head. It was an exceedingly 
overgrown ,moss, I thought, staring at it 
stupidly. I had never seen moss as big as 
that! Had I shrunk, or was it. really so 
overgrown? , Above me was a hundred feet 
of almost sheer cliff. 

“Well, we’re here,” said Jim. 

“How did we ,get here?” I asked, dazed. 
He pointed to the cliff. 

"We fell down that. A little way down 
we struck a ledge. You did, rather. I was 
on, top. It bumped us right out onto this 
nice- big moss mattress. I, was still on tpp; 
Which is ,why I’ve been pumping the 
breath' back into you for the last five 
minutes. Sorry, Leif, but if it had been the 
other way about, you’d certainly have: had 
to proceed on your pilgrimage alone. I 
haven’t your resilience.” 

He laughed. I stood up and looked about 
us. The bed pf giant moss on which we 
had landed formed a mound between us 
and the forest. At the base of the cliff 
was piled-the debris of the fall that had 
made the slide. I looked at these rocks and 
shivered. If we had struck them we would 
have been a jumble of broken bones and 
mangled flesh. I felt myself over. I was 
intact. 

“Everything, Indian,” I said piously, “is 
always for the best.” 

“God, Degataga!” He gave me my In- 
dian 'nickname. “You had me worried ,for 
a while!” There was no laughter in his, 
face;, he turned abruptly. “Look at the 
forest.” ■ ^ 

The mound of moss was a huge and high 
oval, hemmed almost to the base of the 
cliffs by gigantic trees. They were some- 
what like the- sequoias of California, and 
quite high. Their crowns towered, and 
their enorrnous' boles - were columns carved 
by Titans. Beneath them grew graceful 
ferns, tall as palm trees, and curious con- 
ifers with trunks thin as bamboos and 
scaled red and yellow. 

Over them, hanging from the boles and 
branches of the trees, were vines and clus- 
ters of flowers pf every shape and color; 
there were cressets of orchids, and chande- 
liers of lilies; strange symmetrical trees, 
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the tips of whose leafless branches held 
up flower cups as though they were can- 
delabra: chimes of flower beils swayed from 
boughs, and there were long ropes, and 
garlands of small starry flowers, white and 
crimson and in all the blues of the tropic 
seas. 

Bees dipped into them, and there was 
a constant flashing of great dragon-flies 
all in lacquered mail of green and scarlet. 
And .mysterious shadows drifted through 
the forest, like the shadows of the wings 
of hovering unseen guardians. 

It was no forest of the Carboniferous 
Age, at least none such as I had ever 
seen reconstructed by science. It was a 
forest of enchantment. Out of it came the 
heady fragrances. Nor was it, for all its 
strangeness, in the least sinister or for- 
bidding. It was very beautiful. 

“The woods of the gods! Anything might 
live in a place like that,” whispered Jim. 
“Anything that is lovely — ” 

Ah, Tsantawu, my Indian brother — had 
that been but true! 

All I said was: “It’s going to be pretty 
hard to get through.” 

“I was thinking that,” he answered. 
“Maybe the best thing is to skirt the cliffs. 
We may run across easier going farther 
on. Which way — right or left?” 

We tossed a coin. The coin spun right. 
Then. I saw the pack not far away, and 
walked over to retrieve it. The moss was 
unsteady as a double spring-mattress. I 
wondered how it came to be there; thought 
that probably a few of the giant trees had 
been felled by the rock-fall and the moss 
had fed upon their decay. I slung the pack 
over my shoulders, and we tramped waist- 
deep in the spongy growth to the cliffs. 

W E SKIRTED the cliffs for about a mile. 

Sometimes the forest pressed so close- 
ly that we had trouble clinging to the rock. 



Then it began to change. The giant trees 
retreated. We entered a brake of the im- 
mense ferns. Except for the bees and the 
lacquered dragon-flies, there was no sign 
of life except the riotous vegetation. 

We passed out of the ferns and into a 
most singular small meadow. It was almost 
like a clearing. At each side were the 
ferns; the forest formed a palisade at one 
end; at the other was a sheer cliff whose 
black face was spangled with large cup- 
shaped white flowers which hung from 
short, reddish, rather repellently snake- 
like vines whose roots I supposed were 
fixed in crevices in the rocks. 

No trees or ferns of any kind grew in 
the meadow. It was carpeted by a lacy 
grass upon whose tips were minute blue 
flowerets. From the base of the cliff arose 
a thin veil of steam which streamed up 
softly high in the air, bathing the cup- 
shaped white blossoms. 

A boiling spring, we decided. We drew 
closer to examine it. 

We heard a wailing — despairing, agon- 
ized. Like the wail of a heartbroken, tor- 
tured child, yet neither quite human nor 
quite animal.' It had come from the cliff, 
from somewhere behind the veils of steam. 
We stopped short, listening. The wailing 
began again, within it something that 
stirred the very depth of pity; and it did 
not cease. 

We ran toward the cliff. The steamy 
curtain at its base was dense. We skirted 
it and reached its farther end. 

At the base of the cliff was a long and 
narrow pool, like a small closed stream. 
Its water was black and bubbling, and 
from these bubbles came the steam.' From 
end to end of the boiling pool, across the 
face of the black rock, ran a yard-wide 
ledge. Above it, spaced at regular inter- 
vals, were niches cut within the cliff, small 
as cradles. 
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In two of these niches, half within them 
and half upon the ledge, lay what at first 
glance seemed two children. They lay 
outstretched upon their backs, their tiny 
hands and feet fastened to the stone by 
staples of bronze. Their hair was long, 
falling almost to their feet; their skin 
a golden yellow. Their hair streamed down 
their sides. 

And now I saw that they were not chil- 
dren. They were mature — a little man and 
a little woman. The woman had twisted 
her head and was staring at the other 
pygniy. It was she who was wailing. She 
did not see us, her eyes intent upon him. 
He lay rigid, his eyes closed. Upon his 
breast, over his heart, was a black corro- 
sion, as though acid had been dropped 
upon it. 

There was a movement on the cliff close 
above him. One of the cup-shaped white 
flowers w'aS' there. Could it have been that 
which had moved? It hung a foot above 
the little man't breast, and on its scarlet 
pistils was slowly gathering a drop of what 
I took for nectar. 

It had been the flower whose movement 
had caught my eye! For as I looked, the 
reddish vine trembled. It writhed like a 
sluggish worm an inch dov/n the rock. The 
flower shook its cup as though it were a 
mouth trying to shake loose the gathering 
drop. And the flower mouth was directly 
over the. little man’s heart and the black 
corrosion on his breast. 

I stepped out upon the narrow path, 
reached up and grasped the vine and tore 
it loose. , It squirmed in my hand like a 
snake. Its roots clung to my fingers, and 
like a snake’s head the flower raised Itself 
as though to strike. Its rir- was thick and 
fleshy, like a round white mouth. The 
drop of nectar fell upon my hand and a 
flaming agony bit into it, running up my 
arm like a flame. I hurled the squirming 
thing into the boiling pool. 

Close above the little woman was an- 
other of the crawling vines. I tore it loose 
as I had the other. It, too, strove to strike 
me with its head of flower, but either there 
was none of that dreadful nectar in its 
cup, or it missed me. I threw it after the 
other. 

I bent over! the little nian. His eyes were 
open; he .was glaring up at me. Like his- 
skin, his eyes were yellow, tilted, Mon- 
golian. They seemed to have no pupils, 
and they were not wholly human; no 
more than had been the wailing of his 
woman. There was agony in them, and 
there was bitter hatred. His gaze wan- 



dered to my hair, and I saw amazement 
banish the' hatred. 

T he flaming torment of my hand and 
arm was almost intolerable. By it, I 
knew what the pygmy must be suffering. 
I tore away the staples that fettered him. 
I lifted the little man, and passed him 
over to Jim. He weighed no more than a 
baby. 

I snapped the staples from the slab on 
which lay the little woman. There was no 
fear nor hatred in her eyes. They were 
filled with wonder and unmistakable grat- 
itude. I carried her over and set her be- 
side her man. 

I looked back, up the face of the black 
cliff. There was movement all over it; the 
reddish ropes of the vines writhing, the 
white flowers swaying, raising and lower- 
ing their cups. It was rather hideous. 

The little man lay quietly, yellow eyes' 
turning from me to Jim and back to me 
again. The woman spoke, in trilling, bird- 
like syllables. She darted, away across thie 
meadow, into the forest. 

Jim was staring down upon the golden 
pygmy like a man in a dream. 

“The Yunwi Tsundsi’! The Little People. 
It was all true then!’’ he whispered. 

The little woman came running out of 
the fern brake. Her hands were full of 
thick, heavily veined leaves. She darted 
a look at me as of apology, and bent over 
her man. She squeezed some of the leaves 
over his breast. A milky sap streamed 
through her fingers and dropped upon the 
black corroded spot. It spread over it like 
a' film. The little man stiffened, groaned, 
relaxed and lay still. The agony fled from 
his eyes. 

She took my hand. Where the nectar 
had touched, the skin had turned black, 
was beginning to rot. She squeezed the 
juice of the leaves upon it. A pang com- 
pared to which all the torment that had 
gone before was nothing ran through hand 
and 'arm. And almost instantly, all pain 
was gone. The venom of the .pup-shapeid 
white flowers had been neutralized by the 
leaves’ milky sap. 

I looked at the little man’s breast. The 
black corrosion had disappeared.. There 
was a wound like an acid burn, red and 
normal. I looked at my hand. It was in- 
flamed, but the blackness was no longer 
there. 

The little woman bowed before me. 'The 
little man arose. He looked into my blue 
eyes, and ran his gaze along my bulk. I 
watched suspicion grow, and return of that 
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bitter hate. He spoke to his woman. She 
answered at some length, pointing to the 
cliff, to my Inflamed hand, and to both of 
their ankles and wrists. The little man 
beckoned to me; by gesture he asked me to 
bend down to him. I did. He touched 
my yellow hair; he ran it through his 
tiny fingers. He laid his hand on my heart, 
then his head — listening to its beat. 

He struck me with his small hand 
across the mouth. It was no blow— I knew 
it for a caress. 

The little man smiled at me, and trilled. 
I could not understand, of course, and 
shook my head helplessly. He looked up at 
Jim and trilled another question. Jim tried 
him in the Cherokee. This time it, was the 
little man who shook his head. He spoke 
again to his woman. Clearly I caught the 
word “EvaUe" in the bird-like sounds. She 
nodded. 

Motioning us to follow, they ran across 
the meadow, toward the farther brake of 
fern. I realized, how little they were — 
hardly halfway between my knee and 
thigh. They were beautifully formed. 
Their long hair was a chestnut brown, 
and extraordinarily fine and silky. It 
floated behind them like cobwebs. 

They ran like small deer, and we were 
hard put to keep up with them. They 
entered the fern brake toward which we 
had been heading, and here they slowed 
their pace. On and on we went through 
the giant ferns. I could see no path, but 
the golden pygmies seemed to know their 
way. 

We came out of the ferns. Before us 
was a wide sward covered with the blue 
flowerets whose blue carpet ran to the 
banks of a wide river, a strange river 
indeed; a river all milky white, over whose 
placid surface hovered swirls of opalescent 
mist. Vaguely through the swirls I caught 
a glimpse of green, level plains upon the 
white river’s farther side, and green scarps. 

The little man suddenly halted. He bent 
his ear to the ground. He leaped back 
into the brake, motioning us to follow. 
In a few minutes we came across what 
appeared to be a half -ruined watch tower. 
Its entrance gaped open. The pygmies 
slipped vrtthin it, once more beckoning us. 

Inside the tower was a crumbling flight 
of' stones leading to its top. The little man 
and woman danced up them, with us close 
behind them. There was a small chamber 
at the tower’s top through the chinks of 
whose stones the green light streamed. I 
peered through one of the crevices, down 
up»on the blue sward and the white river. 



I heard the faint trampling of horses’ feet 
and the low chanting of women; closer 
it drew and closer, 

A woman came running down the blue 
sward. She was astride a great black mare. 
She wore, like a hood, the head of a white 
wolf. Its pelt covered her shoulders and 
back. Over that silvery pelt her hair fell 
in two thick braids of flaming red. Around 
her waist the paws of the white wolf 
were clasped like a girdle. Her eyes were 
blue as the corn flower and set wide 
apart under a broad, low forehead. Her 
skin was milky-white flushed with soft 
rose. Her mouth was full-lipped, crimson, 
and both amorous and cruel. 

She was a strong woman, tall almost as 
I. She was like a Valkyrie, and like those 
messengers of Odin she carried on her 
saddle before her, held by one arm, a body. 
But it was no soul of slain warrior snatched 
up for flight to Valhalla. It was a girl, A 
girl whose arms were bound to her sides 
by stout thongs with head 'bent hopelessly 
on her breast. I could not see her- face; 
it was hidden under the veil of her hair. 
But the hair was russet red and her skin 
was fair as that of the woman who 
held her. 

Over the wolf-woman’s head flew a snow- 
white falcon, dipping and circling and 
keeping pace with her as she rode: 

And a dozen yards behind her rode a 
half-score other women, young and strong- 
thewed, pink-skinned and blue-eyed, their 
hair of copper-red, rust-red, bronzy-red, 
plaited around their heads or hanging in 
long braids down their shoulders. They 
carried long, slender spears and small 
round targes. And they, too, were like 
Valkyries, each of them a shield-maiden 
of the .ffisir.-As they rode, they sang, soft- 
ly, muted, a strange chant. 

The wolf- woman and her captive passed 
around a bend of the sward and out of 
sight. The chanting women followed and 
were hidden. 

There w^ a gleam , of silver from the 
white falcon's wings as it circled and 
dropped. Then it, too, was gone. 

CHAPTER Vni 

EVALIE 

T he golden pygmies hissed; their yel- 
low eyes were molten with hatred. 
Jim stood silent, watching me. Again 
I wondered at his strangeness. 

The little man touched my . hand; talk- 
ing in the rapid trilling syllables, and 
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pointing over the white river. Clearly 
he was telling me we must cross it. He 
stopped, listening intently. The woman 
ran down the broken stairs of the tower. 
The little man twittered angrily, darted 
to Jim, beat at his legs with his fists as 
though to arouse him, then shot after 
the woman. 

“Snap out of it, Indian!” I cried impa- 
tiently. “They want us to hurry.” 

He shook his head, like a man shaking 
away the last cobwebs of some dream; he 
grinned at me with full return of his 
old self. 

“Another attack of carbon' dioxide,” he 
said. “Spiritual this time, though. It’s 
all over now. Beat it.” 

We sped down the broken steps. The 
little man was waiting for us; or at least 
he had not run away, for, if waiting for 
us, he was doing so in a most singular 
manner. He was dancing around in a small 
circle, waving his arms and hands oddly, 
and trilling a weird melody upon four 
notes, repeated over and over again in 
varying progressions. The woman was no- 
where in sight. 

A wolf howled far beyond the moss- 
bank of our fall. It was answered by other 
wolves farther away in the flowered for- 
est, like a hunting pack whose leader has 
found the scent. 

The little woman came racing through 
the fern brake; the little man stopped 
dancing. Her hands were filled with small, 
purplish fruits resembling fox-grapes. The 
little man pointed toward the white river, 
and they set off through the screening 
brake of ferns. We followed^. We came 
out of the brake, crossed the blue sward, 
and stood on the bank of the river. 

The howl of the wolf sounded again, 
answered by the others, and closer. The 
little man leaped up on me, twittering 
frantically; he twined his legs about my 
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waist and strove to tear from me my shirt. 
The woman was trilling at Jim, wa.ving in 
her hands the bunches of purple fruit. 

“They want us to take off our clothes,” 
said Jim. “They want us to be damned 
quick about it." 

We stripped in double quick time, the 
golden pygmies dancing around us and 
trembling with impatience. There was a 
crevice in the bank, into v/hich .I pushed 
the pack. Quickly we rolled up our clothes 
and boots, threw a strap around them and 
slung them over our shoulders. The little 
woman threw a handful of the fruit to her 
man. She motioned Jim to bend, and as 
he did so she squeezed the berries over 
his head and hands^ his breast and thighs 
and feet. The little man was doing the 
same for me. The fruit had an oddly 
pungent odor that made my eyes water. 

I straightened up and looked out over 
the white river. 

The head of a serpent broke through its 
milky surface; then another and another. 
Their heads were as large as those of the 
anaconda, and were scaled in vivid em- 
erald. They were crested by brilliant green 
spines which continued along their backs 
and were revealed as they swirled and 
twisted in the white water. Quite definite- 
ly, I did not like plunging into that water, 
but now I realized what had been the pur- 
pose of our anointing; and that most cer- 
tainly the golden pygmies could intend us 
no harm. And just as certainly, I a,s- 
sumed, they knew what they were about. 

T HE howling of the wolves came once 
more, not only much nearer, but also 
from the direction along which, had gone 
the troop of women. The little man dived 
into the water, motioning me to follow. 
I obeyed, and heard the small splash of 
the woman and the louder one of. Jim. 
The little man glanced back at me, nodded. 
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and began to swim across like an eel, at 
a speed that I found difficult to emulate. 

The crested serpents did not molest us. 
Once I felt the slither of scales across my 
loins; once I shook the water from my 
eyes to find one of them swimming beside 
me; matching my speed in play, or so it 
seemed; racing me. 

The water was warm, as v/arm as the 
milk it resembled, and curiously buoyant. 
The river at this point was about a thou- 
sand feet wide. I had covered half of it 
when I heard a shrill shriek and felt the 
buffeting of wings about my head. I rolled 
over, beating up with my own hands to 
drive off whatever it v/as that had at- 
tacked me. It was the white falcon of the 
wolf-woman, hovering, dropping, rising 
again, beating me with its pinions! 'I 
heard a cry from the bank, a bell-like con- 
tralto, vibrant, imperious — and in the 
Uighur: 

“Come back, Yellow- hair I" 

I swung round to see. The falcon ceased 
its buffetings. Upon the farther bank was 
the wolf-woman upon her great black 
mare; the captive girl still clasped in her 
arin. Her blue eyes were like sapphire 
stars, her free hand was raised in sum- 
mons. 

And all around her, heads lowered, glar- 
ing at me with eyes as green as hers were 
blue, was a pack of snowwhite wolves! 

“Come bade, I say!’' the wolf-woman 
cried again. 

She was y very beautiful — the wolf- wom- 
an. It would not have been hard to have - 
obeyed. But no — she was not a wolf-wom- 
an! What was she? Into my mind came 
a Uighur word, an ancient word that I 
had not known I knew. That was the 
Salur’da — the witch-woman. And with it 
came angry resentment of her sunimons. 
Who was she — the SaXufda — to command 
me? Me, Dwayanu, who in olden time 
long-forgot would have had her whipped 
with scorpions for such insolence! 

I raised myself high above the white 
water. 

“Back to your den, Salur^da!" I shouted, 
“Does Dwayanu come to your beck? Back 
to your den— and when 1 summon you, 
then see that you obey!” 

She stared at me, stark amazement in 
her eyes; the strong arm that held the 
girl relaxed so that the captive almost 
dropped from the mare’s high pommel. 

I turned my back and struck out across 
the water to the farther shore. 

I heard the witch^woman whistle. The 
falcon circling round iny head screamed. 



and flew off. I heard the white wolves 
snarling; I heard the ttmd of the black 
mare’s hoofs racing over the blue sward. 
I reached the bank and climbed up. Only 
then did I turn. Witch-woman, falcon and 
-white wolves — all of them were gone. 

Across my wake the emerald-headed, 
emerald-crested serpents swam and swirled 
vand dived. 

The golden pygmies had climbed upon 
the bank. I heard Jim laugh. 

“What did you say to her?” he asked. 
“I gathered you were turning down an 
invitation, and were pretty rough about 
it.” 

“The witch-woman comes to my call — 
not I to hers,” T answered, and wondered 
as I did so what It was that impelled the 
words. 

“Still very much — Dwayanu, aren’t you, 
Leif?” He studied me curiously. “Just 
what touched the trigger on you this 
time?” 

“I don't know,” I said morosely, the in- 
explicable resentment against the woman 
still strong, and because I could not under- 
stand it, irritating to a degree. “She or- 
dered me to come back, and a little fire- 
cracker went off in my brain. Then I— 
seemed to know her for- what she is, and 
that her command was rank insolence. I 
told her so. She was no more surprised 
by what I said than I am. It was like some 
one else speaking. It was like” — I hesi- 
tated — “well, it was like when I started 
that cursed ritual and couldn’t stop.” 

H e nodded, then without comment 
began to put on his clothes. I followed 
suit. They were soaking wet. and the 
pygrhies watched me wiggle into them 
with frank amusement. I noticed that the 
angry red around the wound on the little 
man’s brea.st had paled, and that while 
the wound itself was , raw, it was riot deep 
and had already begun to close. I looked 
at my ov/n hand; the red had almost dis- 
appeared, and only a slight tenderness 
showed where the nectar had touched It. 
I wondered how many of the poisoned 
drops, had fallen upon the little man, and 
how he had naanaged to bear that tor- 
ment in stoic silence. 

When we had laced our boots, the golden 
pygmies trotted off, away from the river 
toward a line of cliffs about a mile ahead. 
The vaporous green light half hid them, 
as it had wholly hidden our view to the 
north when we had first looked over the 
valley. For half the distance the grormd 
was lev^ and covered with the blue-flow- 
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ered grass. Then ferns began, steadily 
growing higher. , Before they could cover 
the little pair’s heads, we came upon a 
trail little wider than a deer path which 
threaded into the greater brake. Into this 
we turned. 

I looked at my watch. It v/as midafter- 
noon. We had eaten nothing since early 
morning, and I thought regretfully of the 
pack I had left behind. However, it is my 
training to eat heartily when I can, and 
philosophically go without v;hen I must. 
So I tightened my belt and glanced back 
at Jim close upon my heels. 

“Hungry?” I asked. 

“No. Too busy thinking.” 

“You ought to be able to answer this, 
Indian — what brought the red headed 
beauty back?” 

“The wolves did, of course. Didn’t you 
hear them howling after her? They found 
our track and gave her the signal.” 

“I’d thought so^but it’s incredible! Hell 
— then she is a witch- woman, all right!” 

“Not because of that. You’re forgetting 
your Mowgli and the Gray Companions. 
Wolves aren’t hard to train. But she’s 
witch-woman, nevertheless. Don’t hold 
back Dwayauu when you deal with her, 
Leif.” 

Before I could answer him, the little 
drums again began to beat. At first only 
a few, then steadily more and more until 
there were scores of them. This time the 
cadences were lilting, gay, tapping out a 
dancing rhythm that lifted all weariness. 
They did not seem far away. But now the 
ferns were high over our heads and im- 
penetrable to the sight, and the narrow 
path wove in and out among them like a 
meandering stream. 

The' pygmies hastened their pace. Sud- 
denly the trail came out of the ferns, and 
the pair halted. In front of us the ground 
sloped sharply upward for three or four 
hundred feet. The slope, except where the 
path ran, was covered from bottom to top 
with a tangle of thick green vines studded 
along all their length with wicked three- 
inch thorns; a living cheval-de-frise which 
no living creature could penetrate. At the 
end of the path w^as a squat tower of stone, 
and from this came the glint of spear 
heads. 

In the tower a shrill-voiced drum chat- 
tered an unmistakable alarm. Instantly 
the lilting drums were silent. I could 
hear that same shrill chatter being taken 
up and repeated from point to point, di- 
minishing in the far distance; and now 
I saw that the slope was like an Immense 



circular fortification, curving far out to- 
ward the unbroken palisade of the giant’ 
ferns and retreating at our right toward 
the sheer wall of black cliff, far away. 
Everywhere upon it was the thicket of 
thorn. 

The little man twittered to the woman, 
and walked up the trail tow’ard the tovyer. 
He was met by a group of other pygmies 
who came streaming out of it. The little 
woman stayed with us, nodding and smil- 
ing reassuringly. 

Another drum, or a trio of them, began 
to beat from the tower. I thought there 
were three because their burden was on 
three different notes, soft, caressing, yet 
far carrying. They sang a word, a name, 
those drums, as plainly as though they had 
lips, the name I had heard in the trilling 
of the pygmies. 

"Ev-ah-lee . . Ev-ah-lee . . Ev-ah-lee. 

.. .” Over and over. The drums in the 
other towers were silent. 

T he little man beckoned us. We went 
forward gingerly, avoiding with diffi- 
culty the thorns. We came to the top of 
the path beside the small tower. A score 
of the little men stepped out and barred 
our way. None was taller than the one I 
had sayed from the white flowers. All had 
the same golden skin, the same half-ani- 
mal yellow eyes; like his, their hair was 
long and silky, floating almost to tiny feet. 

They v/ore twisted loin-cloths of what 
appeared to be cotton; around their waists 
were broad girdles of silver, pierced like 
lace-work in intricate designs. Their spears 
were wicked weapons for all their apparent 
frailty; longhandled, hafted in some black 
wood, and with foot-deep points of red 
metal barbed like a muskellunge hook 
from tip to base. Swung on their backs 
were black bows with long arrows barbed 
in similar manner; and swung in their 
metal girdles were slender sickle-shaped 
knives of the red metal, like scimitars of 
gnomes. 

They stood staring up at us like small 
children; they made me feel as Gulliver 
must have felt among the Lilliputians; 
also, there was that about them which 
gave me no desire to tempt them to use 
those weapons. They looked at Jim with 
curiosity and interest and with no trace 
of unfriendliness. They looked at me with 
little faces that grew hard and fi.erce. 
Only when their eyes roved to my yellow 
hair did 1 see wonder and doubt lighten 
suspicion — but they never dropped the 
points of the spears turned toward me. 
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“Ev-ah-lee . . . Ev-ah-lee . . . Ev-ah-lee. 
...” sang the drums. 

There was no answering roll from be- 
yond, and they were silent. I looked over 
the heads of the little men. Behind the 
rim of the curving slope lay apparently a 
large plain. I could take in little of it, 
and on the other was raised a high screen 
for on one side the tower hid the view 
of the thorned vines, ready to be dropped 
like a portcullis across the head of the 
path. Of what I could see, part seemed to 
be under cultivation of some kind, the 
rest appeared to be parkland covered with 
finely kept lawns and orchard-like copses 
of trees. Across it, from the cliffs, ran a 
crooked creek, and here and there I caught 
sight of small ponds glimmering with the 
same whiteness as the river of the crested 
serpents. And spaced about a thousand 
feet apart, as far as I could see, the minia- 
ture towers stood guard along the inclos- 
ing rim. 

I heard a sweet, low-pitched voice at 
the other side of the tower, triliing the 
bird-like syllables of the little people — 
And then — I saw Evalie. 

Have you watched a willow bough 
swaying in spring above some clear sylvan 
pool; or a slender birch dancing with the 
wind in a secret woodland covert; or the 
flitting green shadows in • a deep forest 
glade which are dryads half-tempted to 
reveal themselves? I thought of them as 
she came toward us. 

She was a dark girl, and a tall girl. Her 
eyes were brown under long black lashes, 
the clear brown of the mountain brook in 
autumn; her hair was black, the jetty hair 
that in a certain light has a sheen of dark- 
est blue. Her face was small, her features 
certainly neither classic nor regular — the 
brows almost meeting in two level lines 
above her small, straight nose; her mouth 
was large, but finely cut and sensitive. 

Over her broad, low forehead the blue- 
black hair was braided like a coronal. Her 
skin was clear amber. Like polished fine 
amber it shone under the ioose, yet 
clinging,, garment that clothed her, knee- 
long, silvery, cobweb fine and transparent. 
Around her hips was the white loin-cloth 
of the little people. Unlike theirs, her feet 
were sandaled. 

But it was the grace of her that made 
the breath catch in your throat as you 
looked at her; the long flowing line from 
ankle to shoulder, delicate and mobile as 
the curve of water flowing over some 
smooth breast of rock, a liquid grace of 
line that changed with every movement. 



It was that — and the life that burned 
in her like the green flame of the virgin 
forest when the kisses of spring are being 
changed for the warmer caresses of sum- 
mer. I knew now why the old Greeks had 
believed in the dryads, the naiads, the 
neriads — the woman souls of trees, of 
brooks and waterfalls and fountains, and 
of the waves. 

I could not tell how old she was — she 
might have been eighteen or twenty-eight. 
Hers v/as the pagan beauty which knows 
no age. 

S HE examined me, my clothes and boots, 
in manifest perplexity; she glanced at 
Jim, nodded, as though to say there was 
nothing in him to be disturbed about; 
then turned back to me, studying me. The 
small soldiers ringed her, heads a little 
above her knees, their spears ready. 

The little man and his woman had 
stepped forward. They were both talking 
at once, pointing to his breast, to my 
hand, to my yellow hair. She laughed, 
drew the little woman to . her and covered 
her lips with a hand. The little man went 
on trilling and twittering; now and then 
the girl interrupted him with what clearly 
was a question. Her voice was liquid and 
throaty, like the deeper notes of the thrush, 
nor did the trilling syllables have the 
shrill falsetto pipings which so marked 
the speech of the dwarfs. 

I had noticed Jim listening with puzzled 
intensity whenever' the girl did the talk- 
ing. Now he caught my arm, whispering: 
“It’s Cherokee they’re speaking! Or 
something like it — some allied tongue. 
Listen . . there was a word ... it sounded 
like Yun’ivini’giski . it means ‘Man- 
eaters,’ literally ‘They eat people,’ if that’s 
what it was and look . . he’s show- 

ing how the vines crawled down the 
cliffs. . .” 

The girl began speaking again. I listened 
intently. The rapid enunciation and the 
trilling made it difficult, but I caught 
sounds that seemed familiar — and now I 
heard a combination that I certainly 
knew — 

“It’s some kind of Mongolian tongue, 
Jim. I got a word just then that means 
‘serpent- water’ in a dozen different dia- 
lects.” 

“I know — she called the snake dha’nada 
and the Cherokees say inadu — but it’s In- 
dian, not Mongolian.” 

“It might be both. The Indian dialects 
are Mongolian. Maybe it’s the ancient 
mother-tongue. If we^could only get her 
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to speak slower and tune down on the 
trills.” 

“It might be that. The Cherokees called 
themselves ‘the oldest people’ and their 
language ‘the first speech’ — Wait, I’m 
going to try something — ” 

He stepped forward, hand upraised; he 
spoke that word v/hich in the Cherokee 
means equally friend or one who comes 
with good intentions. He said it several 
times. I saw both wonder and compre- 
hension creep into Evalie’s eyes. She re- 
peated it as he had spoken it, then turned 
to the pygmies, passing the word on to 
them — and I could distinguish it now 
plainly within the trills and pipings. The 
pygmies came closer, staring up at Jim. 

He said: “We come from outside. We 
know nothing of this place. We know 
none within it.” 

Several times he had to repeat this be- 
fore she caught it. She looked gravely at 
him, and at me doubtfully — yet like one 
who would like to believe. She answered 
slowly, haltingly, evidently trying to make 
us understand. 

“But, Sri” — she pointed to the little man 
— “has said that in the water he spoke the 
tongue of evil.” 

“He speaks many tongues,” said Jim, 
swiftly — then to me, “Talk to her. Don’t 
stand there like a dummy, admiring her. 
This girl can think, and we’re in a jam. 
Your looks make no hit ^h the dwarfs, 
Leif, in spite of what you did.” 

“Is it any stranger that I should have 
spoken that tongue than that I now 
' speak yours, Evalie?” I said. And asked 
the same question in two of the oldest 
dialects of the Mongolian that I knew. 
She studied me, thoughtfully. 

“No,” she said at last — “no; for I, too, 
know something of it, yet that does not 
make me evil.” 

And suddenly she smiled, and trilled 
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some command to the guards. For the 
first time they lowered their spears, re- 
garding me with something of the friendly 
interest they had shown toward Jim. With- 
in the tower the drums began to roll a 
cheerful tattoo. As at a signal, the other 
unseen drums which the shrill alarm had 
silenced, resumed their lilting rhythm. 

The girl beckoned us. We walked be- 
hind her, the little soldiers ringing us, be- 
tween the portcullis of thorn and the 
tower. 

We passed over the threshold of the 
guarded heart of the Land of the Little 
People and of Evalie. 

CHAPTER IX 

THE DWELLERS IN THE MIRAGE 

T he green light that filled the Shad- 
owed Land was darkening, as the 
forest darkens at dusk. 'I'he sun 
must long since have dipped beneath the 
peaks circling that illusory floor which was 
the sky of the Shadowed Land, Yet here 
the glow faded slowly; as though it were 
not wholly dependent upon the sun; as 
though the place had some luminosity of 
its own. 

We sat beside the tent of Evalie. It was 
pitched on a rounded knoll not far from 
the entrance of her lair within the cliff. 
All along the base of that cliff were, the 
lairs of the Little Peqple; tiny openings 
through which none larger than they 
could creep into the caves that were 
their homes, their laboratories, their work- 
shops, their storehouses and granaries, 
their impregnable fortresses. 

It had been hours since we had fol- 
lowed her over the plain between the 
watch-tower and her tent. The golden 
pygmies had swarmed from every side, 
curious as children, chattering and trill- 
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tng, questioning Evalie, twittering her 
answers to those on the outskirts of the 
crowd. Even now there was a ring of 
them around the base of the knoll; dozens 
of little men and little women, staring up 
at us with their yellow eyes; chirping and 
laughing. In the arms of the women were 
babies like tiniest dolls, and like larger 
dolls were the older children who clustered 
at their knees. 

Chlld-like, their curiosity was soon sat- 
isfied; they went back to their occupations 
and their play. Others, curiosity not yet 
quenched, took their places. 

I watched them dancing upon the 
smooth grass. They danced In circling 
measures to the lilting rhythm of their 
drums. There were other knolls upon the 
plain, both larger and smaller than that 
on which we were, and all of them . as 
rounded and as symmetrical. Around and 
over them the golden pygmies danced to 
the throbbing of the little drums. They 
made me think of fairy circles, fairy hills, 
fairy dancers of folk-lore. 

They had brought us little loaves of 
bread, and oddly sweet but palatable milk 
and cheese, and unfamiliar delicious fruits 
and melons. I was ashamed of the number 
of platters I had cleaned. The little people 
had only watched, and laughed, and urged 
the women to bring me more. 

“It’s the food of the Yunwi TsundsV 
you’re eating. Fairy food, Leif!” grinned 
Jim. “Look out, or you can never eat 
mortal food again.” 

I looked at Evalie and the wine and 
amber beauty of her. WeU, I could believe 
she had been brought up on something 
more than mortal food. 

I studied the plain for the hundredth 
time. The slope on which stood the squat 
towers was an Immense semi-circle, the 
ends of whose arcs met the black cliffs. 
It must enclose, VI thought, some ten 
square miles. Beyond the thorned vines 
were the brakes of the giant fern; be- 
yond them, on the other.side of the river, I 
could glimpse the great trees. If there were 
forests on this side, I could not tell. Nor 
what else there might be of living things. 
There was something to be guarded 
against, certainly, else why the fortifica- 
tion, the defenses? 

Whatever else it might be, this guarded 
land of the golden pygmies was a small 
Paradise, with its stands of grain, its 
orchards, its vines and berries and its 
green fields. Suddenly I realized that ex- 
cept for those on the trees and vines, I had 
seen no flowers, 



I thought over what Evalie had told 
xis of herself, carefully and slowly tuning 
down the trilling syllables of the Little 
People into vocables we could understand. 
It was an ancient tongue she spoke — one 
whose roots struck far deeper down in the 
soil of Time than any I knew, unless it was 
the archaic Uighur itself. Minute by min- 
ute I found myself mastering it with ever 
greater ease; but not so rapidly as Jim, who 
seemed instinctively to grasp its differ- 
ences and interpret them. 

Well, and why not? I asked myself 
jealously. An Englishman- would under- 
stand the speech of Chaucer or The Vener- 
able Bede far more easily than a German 
or Italian. An^ to the tongue that he had 
learned at his mother's knee, this of Eva- 
lie’s bore about the same relation. He had- 
even essayed a few trills to. the watching 
pygmies, to their huge delight. More than 
that, however, they had understood him. 
Both of us could follow Eivalie’s thought 
better than she could ours. 

Whence had the Little People come 
into the Shadowed Land? And where had 
they learned that ancient tongue? As well 
ask how it came that the Sumerians, whose 
great city the Bible calls Ur of the 
Chaldees, spoke a Mongolian language. 
They, too, v/ere a dwarfish race, masters 
of strange sorceries, students of the stars. 
And no man knows whence they came into 
Mesopotamia with their science full blown. 
Asia is the Ancient Mother, and how many 
races she has given birth and watched 
blown away in dust none can say. 

The transformation of the tongue into 
the. bird-llke speech of the Little People, 
I thought I understdod. Obviously, the 
smaller the throat, the higher are the 
sounds produced. Unless by some freak, 
one never hears a child with a bass voice. 
The tallest of the Little People was no 
bigger than a six-year-old child. They 
could not, perforce, sound the gutturals 
- and. deeper tones; so they had to sub- 
stitute other sounds. The natural thing 
when you cannot strike a note in a lower 
octave, is to strike that same note in a 
higher. And so they had. and .in time this 
had developed into the overlying pattern 
of trills and pipings beneath which, how- 
ever, the essential structure persisted. 

She remembered, Evalie had. told us, a 
great stone house. She thought she re- 
membered a land of trees which had be- 
come “white; and cold.” There had been a 
man and a woman . . . then there was only 
the man . it was all. like mist. All she 
truly remembered was , the Little People 
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. . . she' had forgotten there had ever 
been anything else . . until we had sum- 
moned the misty memories. 

She remembered when she had been 
no bigger than the Little People . and 
how frightened she was when she began 
to be bigger than they. The Little People, 
the Rrrllya — it is the closest I"can come 
to the trill — loved her; they did as she 
told them to do. They had fed and 
clothed and taught her; especially the 
mother of Sri, whose life I had saved 
from the Death Flowers. Taught her what? 
She looked at us oddly, and only repeated 
— “taught me.” 

Sometimes she danced with the Little 
People and sometimes she danced for 
them — again the oddly secretive, half- 
amused glance. That was all. How long 
ago had she been as little as the Little 
People? She did not know — long and long 
ago. V/ho had named her Evalie? Why, 
the woman. ' 

I studied her covertly as she sat. There 
was not one thing about her to give a 
clew to her race. Foundling, I thought, 
she must, of coursg, have been; the vague 
man and woman her father and mother. 
But what had they been — of what coun- 
try? No more than could her lip's, did 
her eyes or hair, coloring or body even 
hint at answer. 

She was more changeling than I! A 
changeling of the mirage! Nurtured on 
food from Gcblin Market! I wondered 
whether she would change back again 
into everyday woman if I carried her out 
of the Shadowed Land — 

I felt the ring touch my breast with 
the touch of ice. 

Carry her «away! There was Khalk'rn 
to meet first — and the witch-woman! 

The green twilight deepened; great fire- 
flies began to flash lanterns of pale topaz 
through the flowering trees; a little breeze 
stole over the fern brakes, laden with the 
fragrances of the far forest; Evaile sighed. < 

T he green twilight had deepened into 
darkness; a luminous darkness, as 
though a full moon were shining behind 
a cloud-veiled sky. Trie golden pygmies 
had stilled their lilting drums; tBey were 
passing into their cliff lairs. Only from 
the distant towers came the tap-tap-tap 
of the drums of the guards, whispering 
to each other across the thorn-covered 
slope. The fire-flies’ lights were like the 
lanterns of a goblin watch; big moths 
floated by on sUvery wings like elfin planes. 
’’Evalie,’* Jim spoke. ’’The Yunwi 
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Tsundsi— the Little People — how long have 
they dwelt here?" 

“Always Tsantawu — or so they say.” 

“And those others — the red-haired wom- 
en?” 

“They are of the Ayjir — it was Lur the 
Sorceress who wore the wolf-skin. She 
rules the Ayjir with Yodin the High Priest 
and- Tibur — Tibur the Laugher. Tibur the 
Smith. He is not so tall as you, Leif, but 
he is broader of shoulder and girth, and 
he is strong — strong! I will tell you of the 
Ayjir. 

“The Little People say they came riding 
here long and long and long ago. Then 
the Rrrllya held the land on each side of 
the river. There v.^ere many of the Ayjir — 
and many. Far more than nov/, many men 
and women where now are mainly v/omen 
and few men. They came as though in 
haste from far away, or so the Little Peo- 
ple say their fathers told them. They were 
led by a — by a — I have no word! It has a 
name, but that name I will not speak — no, 
not even v/ithin me ! Yet it has a shape .. 
I have seen it on the banners that float 
from^the towers of Karak . . . and it is on 
the breasts of Lur and Tibur when 
they. . . .” 

She shivered and was silent. A silver - 
winged moth dropped upon her hand, 
lifting and dropping its shining wings; 
gently she raised it to her lips, wafted it 
away. ♦ 

“All this the Rrrllya — whom you call 
the Little People — did not then know. The 
Ayjir rested. They began to build. Karak 
and to cut within the cliff their Temple 
to — to wh^ had led them here. They built 
quickly at first" as though they feared 
pursuit; but when hone came, more slowly. 
They would have made my little ones their 
servants, their slaves. The Rrrllya would 
- not have it so. Theretwas war. The little 
on^ lay in wait around Karak, and when 
the Ayjir came forth, they killed them; for 
\ the little ones know all the — the life^of 
the plants, and so they know how to make 
their spears and arrows slay at once^ those' 
whom they only touch. And so, many of 
the Ayjir died. 

"At last a truce was made, and not 
because the Little People were being beat- 
en, for they were not, but for another 
reason. The Ayjir were cunning; they laid 
traps for the little ones, and caught a 
number. Then this they ^d — they carried 
them to the Temple and sacrificed them to 
— to that which had led them here. By 
sevens they took them to the Temple, and 
one out of each seven they made watch 
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that sacrifice, then released, to carry to 
the Rrrllya the tale of what he had seen. 

“The first man they would not believe, 
so dreadful was his story of that sacri- 
fice — but then came the second and third 
and fourth with the same story. ,A great 
dread and loathing and horror fell upon 
the Little People. They made a covenant. 
They would dwell upon this side of the 
river; the Ayjir should have the other. 
In return the Ayjir swore by what had 
led them that nevermore should one of 
the Little People. They made a covenant. 
— it. If one were caught in 'Ayjir-\a,nd, 
he would be killed — but not by the Sacri- 
fice. And if any of the Ayjir should flee 
Karak, seek refuge among the Rrrllya, 
they must kill that' fugitive. 

“To all of this, because of that great 
horror, the Little People agreed. Nansur 
Bridge was broken. All boats both of the 
Ayjir and the Rrrllya were destroyed, and 
it was agreed no more should be .built. 
Then, as further guard, the. Little People 
took the dalan'usa and set them in Nanbu 
so none could cross by its waters. And so it 
has been— for long and long.” 

“Dalan’usa, Evalle — ^you mean the ser- 
pents?” 

“Tlanu’si — the leech,” interrupted Jim. 

“The serpents are harmless. I think 
you would . not have stopped to talk to 
Lur had you seen one of the dalan’usa, 
Leif,” said Evalie, looking at him half- 
maliciously. 

I filed that enigma for future reference. 

“Those two we found ben'eath the Death 
Flowers. They had broken the truce?” I 
asked. 

“Not broken. They knew what to ex- 
pect if found, and were ready to pay. But 
there are plants that grow on the farther 
side of white Nanbu — and other things the 
little ones need, and they are not to be 
found on this side. And so they swim 
Nanbu to get them — the dalan’usa are their 
friends — and not often are they caught 
there. But this day Lur was hunting a run- 
av/ay, who was trying to make her way to 
Sirk, the outlaw city. Lur crossed their 
trail and ran them down, and laid them 
beneath the Death Flowers.” 

“But where had the girl gone — she was 
one of them?” 

“She had been set apart for the 
Sacrifice . She was. . . .” 

Her voice trailed into silence, 

“But, of course, you know nothing of 
that,” she said. “Nor will I speak of it — 
now.., If Sri and Sra had found the girl 
before they themselves had been discov- 



ered, they would have guided her past the 
dalan’usa — as they guided you; and here 
she - would have dwelt until the time came 
that she must pass — out of herself. 

“She would have passed in sleep, in 
peace, without pain and when she 
awakened it would have been far from 
here . . . perhaps with no memory of it . . . 
free. So it is that the Little People who love 
life send forth those who must — be sent.” 

She said it tranquilly, with clear eyes 
untroubled. 

Then she arose, and "stood looking at 
us dreamily. 

“Enough for to-night. You shall sleep 
in my tent. On the morrow you shall 
have one of your own, and the Little 
People will cut you a lair in the cliff next 
mine. And you shall look on Karak, stand- 
ing on broken Nansur — and you will see 
Tibur the Laugher, since he always comes 
to Nansur’s other side when I am there. 
You shall see it all . on the morrow .; . . 
or the morrow after ... or on another mor- 
row. What does it matter, so long as every 
morrow will be ours together? Is it not so?” 

And again, Jim made no answer. " 

“It is so, Evalie," I said. 

She smiled at us, sleepily. She turned 
from us and floated toward the darker 
shadow on the cliff which was the door 
to her cave. 

She merged then into the shadow, and 
was gone. 

CHAPTER X 

IF A MAN COULD USE ALL HIS BRAIN 

I HE drums of the sentinels beat on 
softly, talking to each other along 
the miles of circling scarp. And sud- 
I had a desperate longing for 
the Gobi. I don’t know why, but Its barren 
and burning, wind-swept and sand-swept 
wastes seemed very desirable. It was like 
strong home-sickness. I found it hard to 
shake it off and spoke at last in sheer des- 
peration. 

“You’ve been acting damned queer, 
Indian,” 

“I told you — I’m all Cherokee.” 
“Tsantawu— it is I, Degataga, who 
speaks to you now.” I had dropped into 
the Cherokee. He ansv/ered: 

“What is it my brother desires to 
know?” 

“What it was the voices of the dead 
whi.spered that night we slept beneath 
the spruces. What it was you knew to be 
truth by the three signs they gave you. 
I did riot hear the - voices, brother — ^yet 
by the blood rite they are my ancestors 
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as they are yours, and I have the right 
to know their words.” 

After a silence, he said: 

“Is it not better to let the future unroll 
itself without giving heed to the thin 
voices of the dead? Who can tell whether 
the ghosts speak truth?” 

“Tsantawu points his arrow in one 
direction while his eyes look the other,” 
I answered, coldly. "Once he called me a 
dog slinking behind the heels of the hunt- 
er. Since he still thinks me that — ” 

“No, no, Leif,” he broke in, dropping 
the tribal tongue. “I only mean I don’t 
know whether it’s truth. I know what 
your scientist friend Barr would call it 
— natural apprehensions but subcon- 
sciously in terms of racial superstitions. 
The voices — we’ll call them that, anyway 
— said great danger lay north. The Spirit 
that was north would destroy them for- 
ever and forever if I fell in its hands. 
They and I would be ‘as though we never 
had been.’ There was some enormous dif- 
ference between ordinary death and this 
peculiar death that I couldn’t understand. 
But the voices did. I would know by three 
signs that they spoke truth. By the lake, 
by the Shadowed Land, and by the Little 
People. I could meet the first two and still 
go back. But if I went on to the third — it 
would be too late. My ancestors begged me 
not to — this was peculiarly interesting, 
Leif — not to let them be — dissolved.” 
“Dissolved!” I exclaimed. “But — that’s 
the same word I used. And It was hours 
after I ” 

Jim in the golden chains . . . Jim with 
the tentacle of that Dark Power creep- 
ing, creeping toward him my lips 

were dry and stiff. 

“For God’s sake, why didn’t you tell 
me all that? I’d never have let you go 
on!” 

“I know it. But you’d have come back. 



no matter what, wouldn’t you, old-timer?” 

I did not answer; he laughed. 

“Anyway, how could I be sure .until I 
saw all the signs?” 

“But they didn’t say you would be— 
dissolved,” I clutched at the straw. “They 
only said there was danger.” 

“That’s all.” 

“And what would I be doing? Jim — 
I’d kill you with my own hand before I’d 
let what I saw happen in, the Gobi happen 
to you.” 

“If you could,” he said, and I saw he 
was sorry he had said it. He hurried on. 
“They said that even if the. Spirit didn’t 
get me, I’d never get out. Now you have 
the whole works.” 

“Well,” T^said, a burden rolling off me, 
“as for getting out — that may be as may 
be. One thing’s sure — if you stay, so do 
I.” 

He nodded absently. I went on to some- 
thing else that had been puzzling me. 

“The Yunwi Tsundsi, Jim, what were 
they? You never told me anything about 
them that I remember. What’s the 
legend?” 

“Oh — the Little People.” He squatted 
beside me, chuckling, wide awake from 
his abstraction. “They were in Cherokee- 
land when the Cherokees got there. Some 
of them may be there now for all I know 
— it’s less than a century since fresh traces 
of them were found down in Tennessee. 
They were a pygmy race, like those in 
Africa and Australia to-day. Only they 
weren’t blacks. These small folk fit their 
description. Of course the tribes did some 
embroidering of the facts. They had them 
copper-colored and only two feet high. 
These are golden-skinned and average 
three feet. At that, they may have faded 
some here and put on height. Otherwise 
they square with the accounts — long hair, 
perfect shape, drums and all.” 
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He went on to tell of the Little People. 
They had lived in caves, mostly in the 
region now Tennessee and Kentucky. They 
were earth-folk, worshipers of life; and' as 
such at times outrageously Rabelaisian. 
-They were, friendly toward the, Cherokees, 
-but kept rigorously to themselves and sel- 
dom were seen. They frequently aided' 
those who had got lost in the mountains, 
especially children.. If they helped ariy one, 
and, took him into their caves, they warned 
him he must not tell where they were, 
or he would die. And, ran the legends, 
if he told, he did die. If any one ate their, 
food he had to be very careful when he 
returned to his tribe, and resume his. old 
diet slowly, or he would also die. 

The Little People were: touchy. If any 
one followed them in the woods, they cast 
a spell on him so that for days he had no 
sense of location. They were expert wood 
and metal workers. 

They were gay, the Little People, and' 
they spent half their time in dancing and 
drumming. They had every kind of drum' 
— drums that would make, trees fall, drums 
that brought sleep, drums that drove to 
madness: drums that talked, and thunder 
drums. I remembered the roll of thunder, 
that followed the chanting; I wondered 
whether that had been the Little People’s 
defiance to Khalk’ru. 

Well, there was nothing incredible in, 
the existence of this, diminutive- race.. 
There was ample evidence that pygmy- 
races had dwelt in various parts of: the: 
world; they lived even now, as Jim had^ 
said, in Africa and Australia. There was 
the enigma of the rock shelters, in Bavaria 
called the Erdstalle, chains of small cav- 
erns cut by a people who could not have 
been more than four feet tall. The highest 
of their ceilings were six feet and the; 
passages leading to them only a foot: tO' 
eighteen inches wide. 

Without doubt, the tiny folk who made 
them were the basis of the old. Germanic: 
folk-tales of gnomes — dwarf tinkers;, 
blacksmiths and cobblers and, their like; 
memories handed down from those who 
actually had seen them.. Besides— here 
were the golden pygmies. No doubting, that 
they were realities., 

‘Tve a question or. two for you, Leif.” 

"Go right ahead, Indian.” 

“Just how much do you remember of 
— Dwayanu?” 

I didn’t aiiswer at once; it was the ques- 
tion, or one like it, that I had been dread- 
ing ever since I had cried out to the witch- 
woman on the white river’s bank. 

“If you’re thinking it over, aU- right; If 



you’re thinking of a way to stall, all wrong. 
I’m asking for a straight answer, Leif.” 

“Is it your idea that I'm that ancient 
Ulghur, reborn?” I asked. “If it is; may- 
be you have a theory as to where I’ve been 
during the thousands of years between his 
time and now.” 

“Oh, so the same idea has been- worry- 
ing you, has it?” he said sardonically. "No,, 
reincarnation isn’t what I had in mind. 
Although at that, we: know so damned little 
I wouldn’t rule It out. But there may be 
a more reasonable explanation. That’s 
why I ask — what do you remember of 
Dwayanu?” 

I determined then and there to make, 
a clean breast of it. 

6 4 A LL right, Jim," I said. “That same 
question has: been riding my mind: 
right behind Khalk’ru for three years. And' 
if I can’t, find: the answer here, I’ll go back 
to the- Gobi for it — if I can get out. When 
I was in that room of the. oasis waiting the 
old priest, ’s call, I remembered perfectly 
well it had been Dwayanu's— and I re- 
membered it as mine! I knew the bed, 
and I knew the. armor and the weapons. I, 
stood looking at one of the: metal cap.-?., 
and- 1 remembered that Dwayanu^ — or 1 — 
had ^ot a terric clout with a mace when 
wearing it. I took it down,, and there was 
a dent in It: precisely where I remembered 
it had been struck. 

“I remembered the swords, and recalled^ 
that, Dwayanu — or I— had the habit- of 
using a heavier one in the left hand than- 
in the; right.. Well, one of them was much 
heavier than the other. These memorie.s. 
or- whatever they were, came: in flashe.s.. 
For a moment I would be Dwayanu plus 
myself looking with amused interest on 
old familiar things— and the next moment 
I would be only myself and wondering with 
no amusement what it all meant.” 

“Yes, what else?” His voice prodded me. 
as I hesitated. 

“Weir, I wasn’t entirely frank about the 
ritual- matter," I said, miserably, “i; told 
you it was as though another person took, 
charge of my mind and went on with it. 
That was as true, in a way — but God help 
me, I knew all the time that other person 
was— my.self ! It was like being two people: 
and one at the same time. It’s hard^to; 
make, clear. 

“One part of me was in revolt,' horror- 
stricken, terrified. The other part was none 
of these things;: it knew it had power and 
was enjoying exercising that power— and 
it had control of my will. But both were — 
I. Unequivocally, unmistakably — ^I. Hell, 
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man — If I’d really believed It was some- 
body, some thing, beside myself, do you 
suppose I’d feel the remorse I do? No, it’s 
because I knew it was I — the same part of 
me that knew the helm and the swords — 
that I’ve gone hag-ridden ever since.” 
“Anything else?” 

“Yes. Dreams.” 

He leaned over and spoke sharply. 
“What dreams?” 

“Dreams of battles — dreams of feasts 
. a dream of war against yellow men, 
and of a battlefield beside a river with 
arrows flying overhead in clouds . . of 
hand-to-hand fights in which I wield a 
weapon like a huge hammer against big 
yellow-haired men I know are like myself 
dreams of great, strangely towered 
cities of stone, through which I pass and 
where white, blue-eyed women toss gar- 
lands down for my horse to trample. 
When I v/ake, the dreams are vague, soon 
lost. But always I know that while I 
drearned them they were real as life.” 

"Is that how you knew the wolf-wom- 
an was witch-woman — through those 
dreams?” 

“If so, I don’t remember, I only know 
that suddenly I recognized her for what 
she was — or that other self did. But there 
was this difference, Jim — that other self 
and I were no longer two. We were all one! 
And that,” I said, “is what frightens me, 
Tsantawu. And v/hen I say frightened, I 
mean, exactly that.” 

H e sat for a while thinking, in 
silence. 

“Leif,” he asked, “in those dreams do 
you ever take any part in the service of 
Khalk’ru? Have anything at all to do with 
his worship?” 

“I’m sure I don’t. I’d remember that, 
by God! I don’t even dream of the temple 
in the Gobi.” 

He nodded, as though I had confirmed 
some thought in his own mind; then sat 
so long silent that I became jumpy.- 
“Well, Old Medicine Man of the Tsa- 
lagi’, what’s the diagnosis? Reincarna- 
tion, demonic possession, or just plain 
crazy?” 

“Leif, you never had any of those dreams 
before the Gobi?” 

“I did not.” 

“Well — ^I’ve been trying to think as Barr 
would, and squaring it with my own gray 
matter. Here’s the result. I think that 
everything you’ve told me is the doing of 
your old priest.* He had you under his con- 
trol when you saw yourself riding to the 



Temple of Khalk’ru— wouldn’t go in. 
You don’t know what else he might have 
suggested at that time, and commanded 
you to forget consciously when you came 
to yourself. That’s a simple matter of 
hypnotism. 

“But he had another chance at you. 
When you were asleep that night. How 
do you know he didn’t come in and do 
some more suggesting? Obviously, he 
v'anted you to believe you were Dwayanu. 
He wanted you to ‘remember’ — but having 
had one lesson he didn’t v/ant you to re- 
member what went on with Khalk’ru. 
That would explain why you dreamed 
about the pomp and glory and the pleas- 
ant things, but not the unpleasant. 

“He was a wise old gentleman — you say 
that yourselff He knew enough of your 
psychology to foresee, you would balk at 
a stage of the ritual. So you did— but he 
had tied you well up. Instantly the hypno- 
tic command to the subconscious operated. 
You couldn’t help going on. Although your 
conscious self was wide awake, fully aware, 
it had no control over your will. I think 
that’s what Barr v/ould say. And I’d agree 
with him. Hell, Leif, there are drugs that 
do all that to you. You don’t have to go 
into migrations of the soul, or demons, or 
any medieval matter.” 

“Yes,” I said, hopefully but doubtfully. 
“And how about the witch-woman?” 

“Somebody like her in your dreams, but 
forgotten. I think that’s the explanation. 
If it is, old-timer, it worries me more than 
if your soul had come bpundihg back from 
Dwayanu.” 

“I don’t follow you there,” I said. 

“No? Well, think this over. If all these 
things that puzzle you come from sugges- 
tions the old priest made — what else did 
he suggest? Clearly, he knew something 
of this place. Suppose he foresaw the pos- 
sibility of your finding it. Suppose he set 
you looking for it. What, would, he want 
you to do when you did find it? Whatever 
it was; you can bet your chances of getting 
out that he planted it deep in your sub- 
conscious.' And if that isn’t something to 
ponder on, tell me what is. Come on— let’s 
go to bed.” 

We went into the tent. We had been in 
it before with Evalie. It had been empty 
then except for a pile of soft pelts and 
silken stuffs at one side. Now there were 
two such pUes.^We shed our clothes in the 
pale darkness and turned in. 

I lay long awake, thinking. I was not so 
convinced by Jim’s argument, plausible as 
it seemed. Not that I believed 1 had been 
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lying dormant in some extraspatial Umbo 
for centuries. Nor that I had ever been an- 
cient Dv/ayanu. There was a third ex- 
planation, although I didn't like it a bit 
better than that of reincarnation; and it 
had just as many unpleasant possibilities 
as that of Jim’s. 

Not long ago an eminent British medi- 
ual man and psychologist said he had dis- 
covered that the average man used only 
about one-tenth of his brain, and scien- 
tists generally agreed he was right. The 
ablest of thinkers, all-around genuises, like 
Leonardo da Vinci and Michael-Angelo 
were, might use a tenth more. *Any man 
who could use all his brain could rule the 
world — ^but probably wouldn’t want to. In 
the human skull was a world only one- 
fifth explored at the most. 

What was in the terra Incognita of the 
brain — the unexplored eight-tenths? 

Well, for one thing there might be a 
storehouse of ancestral memories; mem- 
ories reaching back to those of the hairy, 
ape-like ancestors who preceded 'man; 
reaching beyond them even to those of the 
fllppered creatures who crawled out of the 
ancient seas to begin their march to men 
— and farther back to their ancestors who 
had battled and bred in the steaming 
oceans when the continents were being 
born. 

' Millions upon millions of years of mem- 
ories! What a reservoir of knowledge, if 
man’s consciousness could but tap it! 

There was nothing more unbelievable 
in this than that the physical memory of 
the race could be contained in the two 
single cells that start the cycle of birth. 
In them are all the complexities of the 
human body — brain and nerves, muscles, 
bone and blood. In them,' too, are those 
traits we call hereditary — family resem- 
blances not only of face and body, but of 
thought, habits, emotions, reactions to en- 
vironment;. grandfather’s nose, great- 
grandmother’s eyes, great-great-grand- 
father’s irascibility, moodiness or what not. 
Why could they not carry, too, the accu- 
mulated experiences, the memories of 
those ancestors? 

Somewhere in the human brain might 
be a section of records, each neatly graven 
with lines of memories, , waiting only for 
the needle' of consciousness to run over 
them to make them articulate. 

Maybe the consciousness did now and 
then touch and read them. Maybe there 
were a few people who by some freak 
had a limited power of tapping their 
coiitents. 



If that were true it would explain many 
mysteries. Jim’s ghostly voices, for ex- 
ample. My own uncanny ability of picking 
up languages. 

Suppose that I had come straight down 
from this Dwayanu. And that in this un- 
known world of my brain, my conscious- 
ness, that which now was I, could and did 
reach in and touch those memories that 
had been Dwayanu, or that they stirred 
and reached my consciousness. When that 
happened— Dwayanu would awaken and 
live. And I would be both Dwayanu. and 
Leif Langdon! 

Might it not be that the old priest had 
known something of this? By words and 
rites and by suggestion — even as Jim had 
said — had he reached into that ‘ferra in- 
cognita and wakened these memories that 
were — Dwayanu ? 

They were strong — those memories. They 
had not been wholly asleep, else I would 
not have learned so quickly the Uighur. 
Nor had those strange, reluctant flashes of 
recognition before ever I met the old 
priest. 

Yes, Dwayanu was strong. And in some 
way I knew he was ruthless. I was afraid 
of Dwayanu — of those memories that once 
had been Dwayanu. I had no power to^ 
arouse them, and I had no power to con- 
trol them. Twice they, had seized my will, 
had pushed me aside. 

What if they grew stronger? 

What would happen if they became-^ 
all of me? ' 

CHAPTER XI 

DRUMS OF THE LITTLE PEOPLE 

S IX times the green light of the Shad- 
owed Land had darkened into the- 
. pale dusk that was its night, and I 
had heard nothing, seen nothing of the 
witch-woman or of any of those who dwelt 
on the far side of the white. river. They, 
had been six days and nights of , curious 
interest. We had gone with Evalie among 
the golden pygmies over all their guarded 
'plain; and we had gone at will among 
them, alone. 

V/e watched them at their work and at 
their play; listened to their drumming 
and looked on in wonder at. their dances 
— dances so intricate, so extraordinary, 
that they' were more like complex choral 
harmonies than- steps and gestures. Some- 
times the Little People danced in small 
groups of a dozen or so, and then it was 
like some simple song. But sometimes thcfy 
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were dancing by the hundreds, interlaced, 
over a- score of the smooth-turfed dancing 
greens; and then it was like symphonies 
translated into dance measures. 

They danced always to the music of 
their drums; they had no other music, nor 
did they need any. The drums of the 
Little People were of many shapes and 
sizes, in range covering all of ten octaves, 
and producing not only the semi-tones 
of our own -familiar scale, but quarter 
and eighth-tones and even finer grada- 
tions that oddly affected the listener— at 
least, they did me. They ranged in pitch 
from' the pipe organ's deepest bass to a 
high staccato soprano. Some, the pygmies 
played with thumbs and fingers, and some 
with palms of their hands, and some with 
sticks. There were drums that whispered, 
drums that hummed, drums that laughed, 
and drums that sang. 

Both dances and drums, but especially 
the drums, were evocative of strange 
thoughts, strange pictures; the drums 
beat at the doors of another world — and 
now and then opened them wide enough 
to give a glimpse of fleeting, weirdly beau- 
tiful, weirdly disturbing, images. 

There must have been between four and 
five thousand of the Little People in the 
approximately twenty square miles of cul- 
tivated, fertile plain inclosed by their wall; 
how many outside of it, I had no means 
of knowing. There were a score or more 
of small colonies, Evalie told us. These 
were like hunting or mining posts from 
which came the pelts, the metals and other 
things the horde fashioned here to their 
uses. At Nansur bridge was a strong war- 
rior post. Some balance of nature, so far 
as I could learn from her, kept them at 
about the same constant; they grew quick- 
ly into maturity and their lives were not 
long. 

She told us of Sirk, the outlawed city of 



those v/ho had fled from the Sacrifice; 
from her description an impregnable place, 
built against the cliffs; walled; boiling 
springs welling up at the base of its bat- 
tlements and forming an impassable moat. 
There was constant warfare between the 
people of Sirk and the white- wolves of 
Lur lurking in the encompassing forest; 
keeping watch to intercept those fleeing 
to it from Karak. 

I had the feeling that there was furtive 
intercourse between Sirk and the golden 
pygmies; that perhaps the horror of the 
Sacrifice which both shared, and the revolt 
of those in Sirk against the worshipers of 
Klialk’m was a bond. And that when they 
could, the Little- People helped them; and 
would even join hands with them were it 
not for the deep and ancient fear of- what 
might follow should they break the com- 
pact their forefathers had made with the 
Ayjir. It was a thing Evalie said that made 
me think that. 

“If you had turned the other way, Leif 
— and if you had escaped the wolves of 
Lur — ^you would have come to Sirk. And 
a great change might have come from 
that, for Sirk would have welcomed you, 
and who knows what might have followed 
with you as their leader? Nor would my 
Little People then — ’’ 

She stopped there, nor would she com- 
plete the sentence for all my urging. So 
I told her there were too many ifs about 
the matter, and that I was content that 
the dice had fallen as they had. It pleased 
her. 

I HAD one experience not shared by Jim. 

Its significance I did not then recognize 
— nor, I think, would I tell of it now did 
it not have such bearing upon what is to 
follow. The Little People were, as I have 
said, worshipers of life. That was their 
whole creed and faith. Here and there 
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about the plain were small cairns, altars in 
lact, upon which, cut from wood or stone 
or fossil ivory were the ancient symbols 
of fertility; sometimes singly, sometimes in 
pairs, and sometimes in a form curiously 
like that same symbol of the old Egyptians 
— the looped cross, the crux ansata which 
Osiris carried in his hand and touched i^^* 
the Hall of the Dead those souls which had 
passed all- tests and ha,d earned immorta- 
lity. 

It happened on the third day. Evalie^ 
bade me go with her, and alone. We 
walked along the well-kept path that ran 
along the base of the cliffs in which the 
pygmies had their lairs. The tiny golden- 
eyed women peeped out at us and trilled 
to their dolls of children ^ we passed. 
Groups of elders, both men and women, 
came dancing toward us and fell in behind 
us as we went on. Each and all carried 
drains of a type I had not yet seen. They 
did not' beat them, nor did they talk; 
group by group they dropped in behind., 
us, silently. 

After a while I noticed that, there were 
no more lairs. At the end of half an hour, 
we turned a bastion of the cliffs. We were 
at the edge of a small meadow carpeted 
with moss fine and soft as the pile of a 
silken carpet. The nieadow was perhaps 
live hundred feet wide and about as many 
feet deep. Opposite me v/as another bas- 
tion. It w^ as though a rounded chisel 
had been tnrust down, cutting out a semi- 
circle in the precipuce. At the far end of 
the meadow w'as what, at first glance, I 
thought a huge domed building, and then 
saw was an excrescenceafrom the cliff 
itself. 

In this rounded rock was an oval en- 
trance, not much larger than an average 
door. As T stood, wondering, Evalle took 
my hand and led me toward it. We went 
through it; 

The domed roc^was hollow. 

It was a temple of the, Little People. I 
knew that, of course, as soon as I had 
crossed the threshold. Its walls of some 
cool, green stone curved smoothly up. It 
was not dark within the temple. The 
rocky dome had been ^erced ^as though 
by the needle of a laceiflRter, and through 
hundreds of the frets light streamed. The' 
walls caught it, and dlsp>ersed it from 
thousands of crystalline apgles within the 
stone. The floor w^is carfl^d with the 
thick, soft moss, and this was faintly 
luminous, adding to the strange pellucid 
light; it must have covered at least two 
acres. 



Evalie drew me forward. In the exact 
center of the floor was a depression, like 
an immense bowl. Between it and me 
stood one of the looped-cross symbols, 
thrice the height of a tall man.. It was 
polished, and -glimmered as though cut 
from some enormous amethystine crys- 
tal. I glanced behind me. The pygmies, 
who had followed us were pouring 
through the oval doorway. 

They crowded close behind us as Evalie 
again took my hand and led me toward 
the cross. She pointed, and I peered down 
into the bowl — 

I looked upon the Krakeh! 

There it lay, sprawled out within the 
bowl, black tentacles spread fan-wise 
from its bloated body, its huge black eyes 
staring inscrutably up into mine! 

Resurgence of the old horr'pr swept me. 
I jumped back with an oath. 

T he pygmies were crowding around my 
knees, staring up at me Intently. I 
knew that my horror was written plain 
upon my face. They began an excited 
trilling, nodding to each other; gesticu- 
lating. Evalie watched them gravely; and 
then I saw her own face lighten as though 
with relief. 

She smiled at me, and pointed again to 
the bowl. I forced myself to look. . And 
,now I sav.' that the shape within it had 
been cunningly carved. The dreadful; in- 
scrutable.^ eyes were of jetlike jewel.- 
Through the end of each of the huge 
tentacles had been driven one of the crux 
ansata, pinioning it like a spike; and 
through the monstrous body had been 
driven a larger one. 

I read the meaning — life fettering the 
Enemy of life; rendering it impotent; 
prisoning it with the secret, ancient and' 
holy symbol of that very thing it was bent 
upon destroying. And the great looped- 
cross above — watching and guarding like 
the god of life. 

I heard a rippling and rustling and 
rushing from the drums. On and- on it 
went in quickly increasing tempo. There 
was triumph in it — the triumph of on- 
rushing conquering waves, the triumph 
of the free and rushing wind; and there 
was peace and surety of peace in it — like 
the rippling song of the little waterfalls 
chanting their faith that they will go on 
a nd bn forever; the rippling of little waves 
^Hhong the sedges on the river bank; and 
the rustling of the rain bringing life to 
all the green things of earth. 

.Round the amethystine cross Evalie be- 
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gan to dance, circling it slowly to the rip- 
pling, the rustling and the rushing music 
of the drums. And she was the spirit of 
that song they sang, and the spirit of all 
those things of which they sang. 

Three times she circled it. She came 
dancing up to me, took my hand once 
more and led me away, out through the 
portal. From behind us as we passed 
through, there came a sustained rolling 
of the little drums, no longer rippling, 
rustling, rushing — defiant nov/; triumphal. 

But of that ceremony, or of its rea- 
sons, or of the temple itself, she would 
speak no word thereafter, question her as 
I might. 

And we had still to stand, upon Nansur 
bridge and. look on towered Karak. 

“On the morrow,” she would say; and 
when the morrow came, again she would 
say — “on . the morrow.” When .she an- 
swered so, she would drop long lashes 
over the clear brown eyes and glance at 
me from beneath them, strangely. And 
day by day her sweetness and her beauty 
wound a web around my heart until 1 
began to wonder whether it might be- 
come shield against the touch, of what 
I carried on my breast. 

But the Little People still had their 
doubts about me, temple ceremony or 
.none; that was plain enough. Jim they 
had taken to their hearts. I received di- 
rect confirmation of how they felt about 
me, from him. 

“I'm going to leave you for two or three 
days, Leif,” he told me when we had 
finished breakfasting.. Evalie had floated 
away on some call from her small folk. 

“Going to leave me!” I gaped, at him^ 
in astonishment. “What do you mean? 
Where are you going?” 

“Going to look at. the tlanu-si — what 
Evalie calls the dalan’usa— the big leeches. 
The river guards the pygmies put on the 
Job when the bridge was broken. They 
sound like the great leech of Tlanusi’yi. 
The tribes said it was red with white 
stripes and as big as a house.. The Little 
People don't go\that far. They only say 
they're as big as you are.” 

“Listen, Indian — I’m going along with 
you.” 

“Oh, no, you’re not. The Little People 
won’t let you.. Now, listen to me, old- 
timer — the plain fact is that they’re not 
entirely satisfied about you. They’re po- 
lite, and they wouldn’t hurt Evalie’s feel- 
ings for the world, but — A party that’s 
been on a hunting trip down the other 
end of the valley came in yesterday. One 
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of them remembered his grandfather had 
told him that when the Khalk'ru worship- 
pers, the Ayjir, came riding into this place 
they all had yellow hair like yours. Not 
the red they have now. It’s upset them.” 
“I thought they’d been watching me 
'pretty damned close the last twenty- four 
hours,” I said; “So that’s the reason.” 
“That’s the reason Leif; It’s upset them. 
It’s also the reason for this expedition' 
to the tlanu’si. They’re going to increase 
the river guard. It involves some sort of 
ceremony, I gather. They want me to‘ go 
along. I think it better that I do.” 

“I don’t like it, Tsantawu. Suppose you 
were in danger — and alone!” 

He put his arm around my shoulder. 
“I’ll be in no danger, Leif. Nor will you. 
If I- thought there was the leiust chance 
of danger either way, we’d stick' together 
to the show-down. But they’re unea^. 
If I refuse to go, they’ll be more so. And 
if you insist, upon' going there’ll be trouble; 
I’ve got to go. You’ve got to stay.” 

“What are they stocking the river for — 
do they think I’m going to swim it?” I 
a.sked, irritably. 

“No; I’m sure it’s not that. .. ” He 

hesitated. “Maybe they’re afraid some- 
body might swim over to you.” 

“Does Evalie know all this?” 

“Sure she does. And she wouldn’t let 
you go even if the pygmies would.” 

I felt a curious disinclination to argue 
the matter any more with Jim, or to ap- 
peal to her. In the first place, I could 
understand perfectly the state of mind of 
the dwarfs; after all, men who had looked 
like me had tried to make slaves of them, 
had sent them to and threatened them 
with a hideous death, and finally had 
taken, a good part of their lands, from 
them. And men who looked like me still 
dwelt close and menaced them. But there 
was something deeper than that. 

Why should they trust me when I did 
not trust myself? 

I wondered whether they knew that. 
VvTiether they sensed the memories whose 
strength and possibilities I myself feared. 
Whether they could see with their yellow 
eyes into: the buckskin bag over my heart — 
I thrust the fantasies kwajr Neverthe- 
less, I did not blame them. 

Jim left with a party of about a hun- 
dred of the py^ie.s about noon. I bade 
him a cheerful good-by. If it puzzle'd 
Evalie that I took his departure so clamly, 
and asked her no questions, she did not 
show it. But she was very quiet, that day; 
speaking in monosyllables; abstracted. 
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Once or twic6. 1 caught her looking at 
me with a curious wonder in her eyes. 
And once , I had taken her hand, and she 
had quivered and leaned toward me, and 
then snatched it away, half angry. And 
once when, she had forgotten her moodi- 
ness and had rested against my shoulder, 
I had fought hard against taking seizin 
of the provocative lips she held there so 
close to mine. 

The worst of it was that I could find 
no cogent argument why I shouldn’t. A 
voice within my mind was whispering that 
. if I so desired, why should I not? And there 
were other things besides that whisper 
which sapped my resistance. If had been a 
queer day even for this queer place. .The 
air was 'heavy, as though a storm brooded. 
The heady fragrances from the, far forest 
were stronger; clinging amorously; con- 
fusing. 'The vaporous veils that hid the 
distances had thickened;, at the north they 
were ' almost smoke color, and they 
marched slowly but steadily nearer. 

We sat, Evalie and I, beside her tent. 
She broke a long silence. 

“You are sorrowful, Leif — and why?” 

“Not sorrowful, Evalie — ^just wondering.”. 

“I too, am wondering. Is it what you 
wonder?” 

“How do I know-f-who know nothing of 
your mind?” 

She stood up, abruptly. 

“You .like to watch the smiths. Let us 
go to them.” 

I looked at her, struck by the impatience' 
in her voice. She frowned down' upon me, 
brows drawn to a straight line over bright, 
half -contemptuous eyes.- 

“Why are you angry, Evalie? What have 
I done?” 

“I am not angry. And you have done 
nothing.” She stamped a slender foot, “i 
say you have done— nothing! Let us watch 
the. smiths.'!’ 

She walked away. I sprang up, ■ and 
followed her. What was the matter with 
her? I had done something to irritate 
her, that was certain. Bu.t .what? Well, 
I’d know, sooner or later. Arid I did like 
to watch the smiths. They stood beside 
their sniall anvils beating out the sickled 
knives, the spear anc^ arrowheads; shap- 
ing the earrings and "bracelets of gold for 
their tiny women. 

Tink-a-tink, tink-a-cUnk, . cling-clang, 
clink- a-tink— went their little hammers. 

They stood beside their anvils like 
gnomes, except that there was no deform- 
ity about them. Miniature men they were, 
perfectly shaped, gleaming golden in the 



darkening light;, long -^hair^ coiled about 
their heads; yellow eyes ‘intent ..upon' their 
forgings. I forgot Evalie and her ‘ wrath, 
watching them' as ever, fascinated. 
tinkurtink! Cling-clang ! Clirik-^ 

The little hammers hung suspended in 
air, the little sriiiths stood frozen. Speed- 
ing from the north came the hum of a 
great gong; a brazen stroke that seemed 
to break overhead. It . was' followed by 
another and another and another'. ‘A wind 
wa,iled over the plain; the air grew darker, 
the vaporous smoky veils quivered and 
marched close. 

The clangor of the gongs gave way to 
a strong chantihg, the singing of many 
people; the chanting advanced and re- 
treated, rose and waned as the wind rose 
arid fell, rose and fell in rhythmic pulse. 
From all the. wall the drums of the guards, 
roared warning. 

' The little smiths dropped their hairimers 
and raced to the lairs. Over all . the plain 
there was turmoil, movement of the golden 
pygmies racing to ; the cliffs- and to the 
circling slope to swell the garrisons there. 

T hrough the strong changing came 
^the beat of other drums. I knew them 
-?-the throb of the Uighur -kettledrums, 
the war drums. And I knew the chant — 
it was the war song, the battle song of the 
Uighurs. 

Not the Uighurs, no — not the patched 
and paltry people I had led froin the oasis! 
The war song of the ancient, race! "The 
great race — the Ayjir! 

The old race! My people! 

,I knew the song — well did I know it! 
Often and often had I heard, it in the 
olden days . . when I had gone forth to 

. battle . . By Zarda of the Thirsty- Spears 
. . . by Zarda, God of Warriors, but it was 
nice, drink in a thirsty throat to hear it 
again! 

My blood drummed in my ears I 
opened my throat to roar that song. . . . 
“Leif! Leif! "What is the matter?” 

Evalie’s hands were on my shoulders, 
shaking me. I glared at her, uncompre- 
hending for a moment. I felt a strange, 
angry bafflement. 'Who was this dark girl 
that checked me on my way to war? 
And abruptly the obsession left me. It left 
me trembling, shaken as' though by some 
brief wild tempest of the mind. I put my 
own hands upon those on my shoulders; 
drew reality from the touch. I saw that 
there was amazement in Evalie’s eyes, and 
sorriething of fear. And around us was a 
ring of the Little People, staring up at me. 





She danced upon the knoll . . . clothed only in 
the silken, rippling cloak of her blue black hair. 
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I shook my head, gasping for breath. 

"Leif! What is the matter?” 

Before I could answer, chanting and 
drums were drowned in a bellow of thun- 
der. Peal upon peal of thunder roared 
and echoed over the plain, beating back, 
beating down the sounds from the north. 
Roaring over them, rolling over them, 
sweeping them back. 

I stared stupidly around me. All along 
the cliffs were the golden pygmies, scores 
of them, beating upon great drums high 
as their waists. From these drums came 
the pealing of the thunder, claps and 
shattering strokes of the bolt’s swift fall, 
and the shouting reverberations that fol- 
low. it — 

The Tunder Drums of the Little People. 

On and on roared the drums, yet through 
their rolling diapason beat ever the battle 
chant and those other drums like 

thrusts of lances . . . like trampling of 
horses and of marching men . by Zarda, 
hut the old race still was strong. . 

A ring of the Little People was dancing 
around me. Another ring joined them. 
Beyond them I saw Evalle, watching me 
with wide, astonished eyes. "And around 
her was another ring of the golden pyg- 
mies, arrows at readiness, sickled knives 
in hand. 

Why was she watching me . . why were 
the arms of the Little People turned 
against me and why were tliVy danc- 
ing? That was a strange dance . . it 
made you sleepy to look at ft. . What 
was this lethargy creeping over me? God, 
but I was sleepy! So sleepy that my dull 
ears could hardly hear the thunder drums 
so sleepy I could hear nothing else 
. so sleepy I knew, dimly, that I 
had dropped to my knees, then had fallen 
prone upon the soft turf, then slept. 

I awakened, every sense alert. The drums 
were throbbing all around me. Not the 
thunder drums,- but drums that sang; 
drums that throbbed and sang to some 
strange iilting rhythm that set the blood 
racing through me in tune and in time 
with its joyousness. 

The throbbing, singing notes were like 
tiny, warm, vital blows that whipped my 
blood into ecstasy of life. 

I leaped to my feet. I stood upon a high 
round knolL Over all the plain were lights, 
small flares burning, ringing the little 
altars of the pygmies. And around the 
fires the Little People were dancing to the 
throbbing drums. Around the fires and the 
altars they danced and leaped like little 
golden flames of life made animate. 



Circling the knoll on which I stood was 
a triple ring of the dwarfs, women and 
men; weaving, twining, swaying. They and 
the burden of the drums were one. 

A soft and scented wind was blowing 
over the knoll. It hummed as it streamed 
by — and its humming was akin to dance 
and drum. 

In and' out, and round about and out 
and in and back again, the golden pyg- 
mies danced around the knoll. And round 
and round and back again they circled 
the fire-ringed altars. 

I heard a sweet low voice singing — 
singing to the cadence, singing the song 
of the drums, singing the dancing of the 
Little People. 

Close by was another knoll like that on 
which I was. It, 'too, was circled by the 
dancing dwarfs. 

On it sang and danced Evalie. 

Her singing was the soul of drum song 
and dance — and her dancing was the sub- 
limation of both. She danced upon the 
knoll — cobweb veils and girdle gone, cloth- 
ed only in the silken, rippling cloak of 
her blue-black hair. She beckoned and 
she called to me — a high-pitched, sweet 
call. 

The fragrant, rushing wind- pushed me 
tov/ard her as I ran down the mound. 

The dancing pygmies parted to let me 
through. The throbbing of the drums 
grew swifter; their song swept into a 
higher octave. 

Evalie came dancing down to meet me 
she wa^ beside me, her arms round 
my neck, her lips pressed to mine. 

The drums beat faster. My pulse matched 
them. • 

The two rings of little yellow living 
flames of life joined. They became one 
swirling circle that drove us , forward. 
Round an(V round and round us they 
svarled, driving us on and on to the pulse 
of the drums. I. ceased 'to think — drum- 
throb, drum-song, dance-song were all of 
me. 

Yet still I knew that the fragrant wind 
thrust us on and on; caressing, murmur- 
ing, laughing. 

, . We were beside an oval doorway. The 
‘dlken, scented tresses of Evalie streamed 
in the wind and kissed me. Beyond and 
behind us sang the drums. And ever the 
wind, pressed us on — 

Drums and wind drove us through the 
portal of the domed rock. ITiey drove us 
into the Temple of the Little Pec^le. . 

The soft moss glimmered . . . the ame- 
thystine cruz ansata gleamed . . . Evalie’s 
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arms were around my neck ... I held her 
close . . . the touch of her lips to mine was 
like the sw^t, secret fire of life. . . . 

CHAPTER Xn 

ON NANSTTR BRIDGE 

W HEN we went out of the temple 
into the morning there were half 
a hundred of the elder men and 
women, patiently awaiting our appearance. 
I thought they were the same who had fol- 
lowed into the domed rock when I had first 
entered it. 

The little women clustered around Eva- 
lie. They had brought wraps and swathed 
her from head to feet. She walked off 
among them with never a glance nor a 
word for me. There was something quite 
ceremonial about it all; she was for all 
the world like a bride being led away by 
somewhat mature elfin bridesmaids. 

The little men clustered around me. Sri 
was there. I was glad of that, for what- 
ever the doubts of the others about me, 
I knew he had none. They bade . me go 
with them, and I obeyed without question. 

It was raining, and it was both jungle- 
wet and jungle- warm. The wind was blow- 
ing in the regular, rhythmic gusts of the 
night before. The rain seemed less to fall 
than to condense in great drops from the 
air about, except when the wind blew and 
then the rain di’ove by in almost level 
lines. The air was like fragrant wine. I 
felt like singing and dancing. There was 
thunder all around — not the drums, but 
real thunder. 

I had been wearing only my shirt and 
my trousers. I had discarded my knee- 
high boots for sandals. It was only a 
minute or two before I was soaking wet. 
We came to a steaming pool, and there 
we halted. Sri told me to strip and plunge, 
in. I felt so free and gay that I took 
the buckskin bag off my neck and for a 
moment contemplated hurling it, ring of 
Khalk'ru and all, into the water. By the 
time I had decided I wouldn’t,. I found 
that I had automatically stuffed it into 
the pocket of my belt and had fastened 
it there. 

The pool was hot and invigorating and 
as I splashed around in it I kept feeling 
better and better. I reflected that what- 
ever had been in the mmds of the Little 
People when they had driven Evalie and 
me into the temple, their fear of me had 
been exorcised — for the time at any rate. 
But I thought I knew what had been in 



their minds. They suspected that Khalk‘ru 
had' some hold on me, as over the people 
I resembled. Not much of a hold, maybe — 
but still It was not to be ignored. Very 
well— the remedy, since they couldn’t kill 
me without breaking Evalie’s heart, was 
to spike me down as they had the Kraken 
which was Khalk’ru's symbol. So they had 
spiked me down with Evalie. 

I laughed— then stopped laughing. It 
came .to me that it hadn’t been such a 
bad idea, after all. For the first time in 
years, my horror and fear of Khalk'ru 
were absolutely gone— not merely out of 
sight, but gone I 

I climbed out of the pool, more thought- 
ful than I had gone into it. 

Sri had my clothes and belt. I didn’t 
want to lose them, so when we started off 
I kept close behind him. Soon we stopped 
—in front of Evalie’s lair. 

After a while there was a great com- 
motion, singing and beating of drums, 
and along came Evalie with a crowd of 
the little women dancing around her. 
They led her to where I was waiting. 
Then all of them danced away. 

That was all there was to it. The cere- 
mony, if ceremony it was, was finished. 
Yet, somehow I felt very much married. 

1 looked down at Evalie. She looked up 
at me, demurely. Her hair was no longer 
free, but braided cunningly around head 
and ears and neck. The swatchings were 
gone, and in their place was the little 
apron of the pygmy matrons and the 
silvery cobweb veils. She laughed, and 
took my hand, and we went into the lair. 

I was happy that day. We talked of 
this and that and made love, and Evalie 
danced and sang songs of the Little People 
— like bird songs all full of trills and 
whistles and liquid notes, and played them 
on her drums. Yes, I was damned happy. 
Even when in the afternoon there was a 
recurrence of the chanting and drumming 
of the day before, I paid no attention to 
it. It didn’t stir a pulse. It was faint this 
time, and far off and as though dampened 
and held back by wind and rain. Except 
for a perfunctory drumming along the 
slope, the Little People paid no heed to it 
either. 

But next day, late in the afternoon, we 
heard a fanfare of trumpets that sounded 
rather close. They blew long and loudly, 
as though summoning some one. We 
stepped out, into the rain, to listen better. 
I noted that the wind had changed from 
north to west, and was blowing steadily 
and strongly. By this time I knew that 
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the acoustics of the land under the mirage 
were peculiar and that there was no way 
of telling just how close the trumpets 
were. They were on the far side of the 
river bank, of course, but how far away 
the pygmies’ guarded slope was from the 
river I did not know. There was some 
bustling on the wall, but no excitement. 

There came a final trumpet blast, rau- 
cous and derisive. It was followed by a 
roar of derisive laughter more irritatingly 
mocking because of its human quality. It 
brought me out of my indifference with 
a jump. It made' me see red. 

“That,” said Evalie, “was Tibur. I sup- 
pose he 'has been hunting with Lur. I 
think he was laughing at— you, Leif.” 

Her delicate nose was turned up dis- 
dainfully, but there was a smile at the 
corner of her lips as she watched my 
quick anger flare up.. 

“See, here, Evalie, jiist who is this Ti- 
bur?” 

“I told you. He is Tibur the Smith, and 
he rules the Ayjir with Lur. Always does 
he come when I stand on Nansur. We have 
talked together— often. He is very strong 
— oh, strong.”' 

“Yes?” I said, still more irritated. “And 
why does Tibur come when you are there?” 

“Why, because he desires me, of course,” 
she said tranquilly. 

My dislike for Tibur the Laugher in- 
creased vastly. 

“He’ll laugh on the other side of his 
face if I ever get an opening at hiin,” I 
muttered. 

“What did you say?” she asked. I tr^^ris- 
lated, as best I could. She nodded and 
began ito speak — and then I saw her eyes 
open wide and stark terror fill them. 

I heard a whirring over my head. 

Out of the mists had flown a great bird. 
It hovered fifty feet over us, glaring down 
with baleful yellow eyes. A great bird — 
a white bird. . . . 

The white falcon of the witch-woman! 

I thrust Evalie back into the lair and 
watched it. Thrice it circled over me, and 
then, screaming, hurtled up into the mists 
and vanished. 

I went in to Evalie. She was crouched 
on the couch of skins. She had undone 
her hair and it streamed over her head 
and shoulders, hiding her like a cloak. 

I bent over her, and p^ted it. She was 
crying. She put her arms around my neck, 
and held nie close, close. I felt her heart 
beating like a drum again mine. 

“Evalie, beloved — there’s nothing to be 
afraid of.” 



“The — the white falcon, - Leif I ” 

“It is only a bird.” 

“NcM-Lur sent it.” 

“Nonsense, dark sweetheart. A bird flies 
where it wills. It was hunting— or it lost 
its way in the mists and flew too far.” 

She shook her head. 

“But, Leif. I — dreamed of a white fal- 
con — ” 

I held her tight, and after a while she 
pushed me away, and smiled at me. But 
there was little of gaiety the remainder 
of that day. And that night her dreams 
were troubled, and she held me close to 
her, and cried and murmured in her sleep. 

T he next day Jim came back. I had been 
feeling a bit uncomfortable about his 
return. What would he think Of me? I 
needn’t have worried. He showed no sur- 
prise at all when I laid the cards before 
him. If his face revealed anything, it was 
a curious relief. And then I realized that 
of course the pygmies must have been talk- 
ing to each other by their drums, and that 
they would have gone over matters with 
him. 

“Good enough,” said Jim when I had 
finished. “If you don’t get out, it’s the 
best thing for both- of you. If you do get 
out, you’ll take Evalie with you — or won’t 
you?” 

That stung me. “What do you mean 
by that? I love her.” 

“Well, it’s all right then. That’s all I 
wanted to know.” 

“Listen, Indian — I don’t like the way 
you’re talking.” 

“All right. I’ll put it another way. Does 
Dwayanu love her?” 

That question was like a slap on my 
mouth. While I struggled for an answer, 
Evalie ran out. She went over to Jim and 
kissed him. He patted her shoulder and 
hugged her like a big brother. She glanced 
at me, and came to me, and^rew my head 
down to her and kissed me too. 

I glanced over her head at Jim. He looked 
tired and haggard. 

“You’re feeling all right, Tsantawu?” 
“Sure. Only a bit weary. I’ve — seen 
things.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well,” he hesitated, “well— the tlanu’si 
—the big leeches — for one thing. My God, 
Leif, I’d never have believed it if I hadn’t 
seen them. And if I had seen them before 
we dived into the river, I’d have picked 
the wolves as cooing doves in comparison.” 
He told me they had camped at the fay 
end of the plain that night. 
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“This place is bigger than we thought, 
Leif. It must be, because I’ve gone more 
miles than would be possible if it was only 
as large as it looked before we went 
through the piirage. Probably the mirage 
foreshortened it — ^confused us." 

The next day they had gone through 
forest and jungle and canebrake and 
marsh. They had come at last to a stream- 
ing swamp. A raised path ran across it. 
They had taken that path, and had event- 
ually come to another, transecting it. 
Where the two causeways met, there was 
a wide, circular and gently rounded mound 
rising from the swamp. Here the pygmies 
had halted. They made fires of fagots and 
leaves which they had carried with them. 
These fires sent up a dense and scented 
smoke which spread slowly out from the 
mound over the swamp. When the fires 
were going well, the pygmies began drum- 
ming — a queerly syncopated beat. In a 
few moments he saw a movement in the 
swamp, close by the mound. 

“There was a ring of pygmies between 
me and the edge,” he said, “and when I 
saw the thing that crawled out I was 
glad of it. First there was an upheaval 
of the mud, and then up came the back 
of what I thought was an enormous red 
slug. The slug raised itself, and crept 
out on land. It was a leech all right, and 
that was all it was — but it made me more 
than a bit sick. Its size did that. It must 
have been seven feet long, and it lay 
there, blind and palpitating, its mouth 
gaping, listening to the drums and luxu- 
riating in that scented smoke. Then an- 
other and another came out. After a 
while there were a hundred of the things 
groped around in a semicircle, eyeless 
heads all turned to us — sucking in the 
smoke, palpitating to the drums. 

“Some of the pygmies got up, took burn- 
ing sticks from the fire and started off 
on the intersecting causeway, drumming 
as they went. The others quenched the 
fires. The leeches writhed along after 
the torch bearers. The other pygmies fell 
in behind, herding them. I stuck in the 
rear. We went along until we came to 
the bank of the river. Those in the lead 
stopped, drumming. They threw their 
smoking, blazing sticks into the water, 
and they cast into it handfuls of crushed 
berries — not the ones Sri and Sra rubbed 
on us. Red berries. The big leeches went 
writhing over the bank and into the river, 
following, I suppose, the smoke and the 
scent of the berries. Anyway, they went 
in — each and all of them. 



IN THE MIRAGE 

“We went back and out of the marsh. 
We camped on its edge. All that night 
they talked with the drums. They had 
talked the night before, and were un- 
easy; but I took it that it was the same 
worry they had when we started. They 
must have known what was going on, 
but they didn't tell me then. Yesterday 
morning, though, they were happy and 
care-free. I loiew something must have 
happened — that they must have got good 
news in the night. They were so good- 
natured that they told me why. Not Just 
as you have — but the sense was the 
same — " 

He chuckled. 

“That morning v/e hearded up a couple 
of hundred more of the tlanu’si and put 
them where the Little People think they’ll 
do the most good. Then we started back — 
and here I am.” 

“Yes?" I asked suspiciously. “And is that 
all?" 

“All for to-night, anyway," he said. “I'm 
going to turn in. You go with Evalie and 
leave me strictly alone till to-morrow." 

I left him to sleep, determined to find 
out in the morning what he was holding 
back; I didn't think it was entirely the 
journey and the leeches that accounted for 
his haggardness. 

But in the morning I forgot to ask him 
about it. 

In the first place, when I awoke, Evalie 
was missing. I v/ent over to the tent, 
looking for Jim. He was not there. The 
Little People had long since poured out 
of the cliffs, and were at work; they al- 
ways worked in the morning — afternoons 
and nights they played and drummed and 
danced. They said Evalie and Tsantawu 
had gone into council with the elders. I 
went back to the tent. 

In a little while Evalie and Jim came 
up. Evalie’s face was white and her eyes 
were haunted. Also they were misty with 
tears. Also, she was madder than hell. 
Jim was doing his best to be cheerful. 

“What’s the matter?" I asked. 

“You’re due for a little trip,” said Jim. 
“You’ve been wanting to see Nansur bridge, 
haven't you?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Well,” said Jim, “that’s where we’re 
going. Better put on your traveling clothes 
and your boots. If the trail is anything 
like what I’ve just gone over, you’ll need 
them. The Little People can slip through 
things — but we're built different.” 

I studied them, puzzled. Of course I’d 
wanted to see Nansur bridge — but why 
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should the fact we were to go there make 
them behave oddly? I went to Evalie, 
and turned her face up to mine. 

“You’ve been crying, Evalie. What’s 
wrong?’’ 

She shook her head, slipped out of my 
arms and into the lair. I followed her. 
She was bending over a coffer, taking 
yards and yards of veils out of it. I swung 
her away from it and lifted her until her 
eyes were level with mine. 

“What’s gone wrong, Evalie?’’ 

A thought struck me. I lowered her to 
her feet. 

“Who suggested going to Nansur bridge?” 

“The Little People — the elders. I fought 
against it I don’t, want you to go 
they say, you must. . ” 

"I must go?” The thought grew clearer. 
“Then you need not gc^nor Tsantawa? 
Unless you choose?” 

“Let them, try to keep me from going 
with you!” She stamped a foot furiously. 

The thought was crystal clear, and I 
began to feel a. bit irritated by the Little 
People. They were thorough to the point 
of annoyance. I now understood per- 
fectly why I was to. go to Nansur bridge. 
The pygmies were not certain that their 
magic — including Evalie — had thoroughly 
taken. Therefore I was to look upon the 
home of the enemy — and be watched for 
my reactions. 

Well, that was fair enough, at that. 
Maybe the Witch -woman would be there. 
Maybe Tibur — Tibur who desired Evalie — 
Tibur who had laughed at me — 

Suddenly I was keen for going to Nan- 
sur bridge. ^ 

I began to put on my old clothes. As 
1 was tying the high shoes, ,! glanced over 
at Evalie. She, bad coiled her hair and 
covered it with a cap; she had swathed 
her body from neck to knees in the veils, 
and she was lacing high sandals that cov- 
ered her feet and legs as completely as 
any , boots did mine. She smiled faintly 
at my look of wmnder. 

“I do not like Tibur to look on me — 
not now!” she said. 

I went over to her and took her • In 
my arms. She set her Ups to mine in a 
ki» that bruised them. 

When we came out, Jim and about fifty 
of the pygmies were waiting. 

We struck diagonally across the plain 
away from the cliffs, heading north .toward 
the river. We went over the slope, past 
one of the towers, and put feet on a nar- 
row path like' that which we had trod 
when coming into the land of the Little 



People. It wound through a precisely 
similar fern brake. We went- along it 
single file, and, perforce, in silence. 

We came out of it into a forest of close 
growing, coniferous trees, through which 
the trail wound tortuously. V\/e went 
through this for an hour or more, with-- 
out once resting; the pygmies trotting 
along tirelessly. I looked at my watch. 
We had been going for four hours and 
had covered, I calculated, about twelve 
miles. There was no sign of bird or ani- 
mal life. 

Evalie-'seemed deep in thought and Jim 
had fallen into one of his fits of Indian 
taciturnity. I didn’t feel much like talk- 
ing. It was a silent journey, not even the 
golden pygmies chattering as was their 
habit. We came to a .sparkling spring, and 
drank. One of the.dv/arfs swung a small 
cylindrical drum in front of him and 
began to tap out some message. It v/as 
answered at length from far ahead by 
other tappings.. 

We swung into our way once more. The 
conifers began to thin. At our left and 
far below us I began, to catch glimpses 
of the white river and of the dense forest 
on its opposite bank. The conifers ceased 
and we came out upon a rocky waste. Just 
a.head of us was an outthrust of cliff along, 
whose base streamed the white river. ’The 
outthrust cut off view of what lay beyond. 
Here the pygmies halted and sent off an- 
other drum message. The answer was star- 
tlingly close. Then around the edge of the 
cliff, halfway up, spear tips glinted. A 
group of little warriors stood there, scruti- 
nizing us. They signalled, and we marched 
forward, oyer the waste. 

There was a broad road up the side of 
the cliff, wide enough . for six horses 
abreast. We climbed it. We came to the 
top, and I looked on Nansur bridge and 
towered Karak. 

Once, thousands or hundreds of thou- 
sands of years ago, there had been a 
small mountain here, rising from the val- 
ley floor. Nanbu, the white river, had 
eaten It av/ay^all except a vein of black 
adamantine rock. 

Nanbu had fallen, fallen, steadily gnav;- 
ing at the softer stone until at last it was 
spanned by a bridge, that was like a rain- 
bow of jet. That gigantic bow of black 
rock winged over the abyss with the 
curved flight of, an arrow. 

Its base, on each side, was a mesa — 
sculptured as Nansur had been from the 
original mount. 

The mesa, at whose threshold I stood. 
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was flat-topped. But on the opposite side 
of the liver, thrusting up from the mesa- 
top, was a huge, quadrangular pile of the 
same black rock as the bow of Nansur. 
It looked less built from, than cut out of 
that rock.. It covered, I judged, about 
half a square mile. Towers and turrets 
both square and round sprang up from it. 
It was walled. 

S OMETHING about that immense ebon 
citadel struck me with the same sense 
of foreknowledge that I had felt when 
I had ridden into the ruins of the Gobi 
oasis. Also I thought it looked like that 
city of Dis which Dante glimpsed in Hades. 
And its antiquity hung over it like a sable 
garment. 

Then I saw that Nansur was broken. 
Between the arch that winged from the 
side on which we stood and the arch 
that swept up and out from the side of 
the black citadel, there was a gap. It was 
as though a gigantic hammer had been 
swung down on the soaring bow, shat- 
tering it at its center. I thought of Bi- 
frost Bridge over which the Valkyries rode, 
bearing the souls of the warriors to Val- 
halla; and I thought it had been as great 
a blasphemy to have broken Nansur bridge 
as it would have been to have broken 
Blfrost. 

Around the citadel were other buildings, 
hundreds of them outside its walls — build- 
ings of gray and brown stone, with gar- 
dens; they stretched over acres. And on 
each side of this city there were fertile 
fields and flowering groves. There was a 
wide road stretching far, far away to cliffs 
shrouded in green veUs. I thought I saw 
the black mouth of a cavern at its end. 

“Karak!” whispered Evalie. “And Nan- 
sur bridge. And, O Leif, beloved . but 
my heart is heavy so heavy!” 

I hardly heard her, looking at Karak. 
Stealthy memories had begun to stir. I 
trod on them, and put my arm around 
Evalie. We went on, and now I saw why 
Karak had been built v/here it was; for 
on the far side the black citadel com- 
manded both ends of the valley, and when 
Nansur had been unbroken, had com- 
manded this approach as well. 

Suddenly I felt a feverish eagerness 
to run out upon Nansur and look down 
on Karak from the broken end. I was 
restive at the slowmess of the pygmies. 

I started forward. The garrison came 
crowding around me, staring up at me, 
whispering to each other, studying me 
with their eyes. Drums began to beat. 
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They were answered by trumpets from 
the citadel. 

I walked ever more rapidly toward Nan- 
sur. The fever of eagerness had become 
consuming. I wanted to run. I pushed the 
golden pygmies aside Impatiently. Jim’s 
voice came to me, warningly: 

“Steady, Leif — steady!” 

I paid no heed. I went out upon Nan- 
sur. Vaguely, I realized that it was wide 
and that low parapets guarded its edges, 
and that the stone was ramped for the 
tread of horses and the tread of march- 
ing men. And that if the white river had 
shaped it, the hands of men- had finished 
its carving. 

I reached the broken end. A hundred 
feet below me the white river raced 
smoothly. There were no serpents. A dull 
red body, slug-like, monstrous, lifted above 
the milky current; then another and an- 
other, round mouths gaping — the leeches 
of the Little People, swimming around 
down there, on guard. 

There was a broad plaza between the 
walls of the dark citadel and the end of 
the bridge. It was empty. Set in the walls 
w'ere massive gates of bronze. I felt a 
curious quivering inside me, a choking 
in my throat. I forgot Evalie, I forgot 
Jim, I forgot everything in watching those 
gates. 

There was a louder blaring of the trum- 
pets, a clanging of bars, and the gates 
swung open. Through them galloped a 
company, led by two riders, one on a great 
black horse, the other upon a white. They 
raced across the plaza, dropped from their 
mounts and came walking over the bridge. 
They stood facing me across the fifty-foot 
gap. 

The one who had ridden the black horse 
was the Witch-woman, and the other I 
knew for Tibur the Smith — Tlbur the 
Laugher. I had no eyes just then for 
Witch-woman or her followers. I had eyes 
only for Tlbur. 

He was a head shorter than I, but 
strength great or greater than mine spoke 
from the Immense shoulders, the thick 
body. His eyes were violet blue and lines 
of laughter crinkled at their corners; and 
the wide, loose mouth was a laughing 
mouth. But the laughter which had graved 
those lines on Tibur’s face had done it 
with a debased chisel. 

He wore a coat-of-mail. At his left side 
hung a huge war-hammer. He looked me 
over from head to foot and back again 
with narrowed, mocking eyes. If I had 
hated Tibur before I had seen him, v;hat 
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I felt now under that gaze was a cold hell 
of hate. 

I looked from him to the Witch- woman. 
Her cornflower-blue eyes were drinking me 
in; absorbed, wondering — amused! She, 
too. Wore coat-of-mail over which streamed 
her red braids. Those who were clustered 
behind Tibur and the Witch-woman were 
only a blur to me. 

So we stood and looked at each other, 
the three of us, for moments that seemed 
endless; and I felt' that for the three of 
us at this moment there were no others 
in all the world — and vaguely wondered 
why this should be. 

Tibur relaxed and laughed. 

“Welcome — Dwayanu!” he jeered. “What 
has brought the great Dwayanu out of his 
skulking place? My challenge?” 

“Was it you I heard baying yesterday?” 
I' said. “Hai — you picked a safe distance 
ere you began to howl, you red dog!” 

T here was a- laugh from the group 
around the Witch-woman, and I saw 
that they were women, fair and red- 
haired like herself; and that there were 
.three tall men with Tibur. But the Witch- 
woman said nothing, still drinking me in; 
a curious speculation in her eyes. 

Tibur’s face grew dark. One of the 
men leaned, and whispered to him. Tibur 
nodded, and laughed, and swaggered 
forward. 

“So you are Dwayanu, are you?” he 
called. “But perhaps you have grown 
soft during your wanderings, Dwayanu. 
By the ancient custom, by the ancient 
test, we must learn that before we ac- 
knowledge you — great Dwayanu. Stand 
fas^-” 

His hand dropped to the battle-hammer 
at his side. He hurled it at me. 

The hammer was hurtling through the 
air at me with the speed of a bullet — 
yet it seemed to come slowly. I could 
even see the thong that held it to Tibur’s 
belt slowly lengthening as it flew. . 

Little doors were opening in my brain 
. . . The ancient test. . . . Hai! but I knew 
that play ... I waited motionless, as the 
ancient custom prescribed ... but they 
should have given me a shield . . no 

matter . . how slowly the great sledge 
seemed to come . . . and it seemed to me 
that the hand I thrust out to catch it 
moved as slowly. . . . 

I caught it. Its weight was all of twenty 
pounds, yet I caught it scjuarely, effortless- 
ly, by' its metal shaft. Hai! but did I not 
know the trick of that? . . The little doors 



were opening faster now . . . and I knew 
another. With my other hand I caught the 
thong that held the battle-hammer to 
Tibur’s waist and jerked him toward me. 

The laugh was frozen on Tibur’s face. 
He tottered on Nansur’s broken edge, I 
heard behind me the piping shout of the 
pygmies — 

The Witch-woman sliced down a knife 
and severed the thong. She jerked Tibur 
back from the verge. Rage swept me. 
That was not in the play ... by the ancient 
test it was challenger and challenged 
alone! 

I swung the great hammer round my 
head and around, and hurled it back at 
Tibur; it whistled as it flew.and the severed 
thong streamed rigid in its wake. He 
threw himself aside, but not quickly 
enough. The sledge struck him on a shoul- 
der. A glancing blow, but it dropped him. 

And now I laughed across the gulf. 

The Witch-woman leaned forward, in- 
credulity flooding the speculation in her 
eyes. She was no longer amused. No! 
And Tibur jerked himself up on one knee, 
glaring at me, his laughter lines twisted 
into' nothing like mirth of any kind. 

Still other doors, tiny doors, opening 
in my brain. . They wouldn’t believe 
I was Dwayanu. . . . Hai! 1 would^show 
them. I dipped into the pocket of my 
belt. Ripped open the buckskin pouch. 
Drew out the ring of KhaWru. I held it 
up. The green light glinted on it. The 
yellow stone seemed, to expand. The black 
octopus to grow — 

“Am I Dwayanu? Look on this! Am I 
Dwayanu?” 

I heard a woman scream — I knew that 
voice. And I heard a man calling, shouting 
to me-— and that voice I knew, too. The 
little doors clicked shut, the memories 
that had slipped through darted- -back. 

Why, it was Evalie who was screaming! 
And it was Jim who was shouting at me! 
Wlmt was the matter with them? Evalie 
was facing me, arms outstretched. And 
there was stark unbelief and horror — and 
loathing in the brown eyes fastened on me. 
And rank upon rank, the Little People were 
closing around the pair of them — barring 
me from them. Their spears and arrows 
were leveled at me. They were hissing like 
a horde of golden snakes, their faces dis- 
torted with hatred, their eyes fastened on 
the ring of Kalk’ru still held high above my 
head. 

And now I saw that hatred reflected 
upon the face of Evalie — and the loathing 
deepen in her eyes. 
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“Evallel" I cried, and would have leaped 
toward her. 

“Don’t move, Leif! I'm coming!" Jim 
jumped forward. 

Instantly the pygmies swarmed round 
and up him. He swayed and went down un- 
der them. 

“Evalie!" I cried again. 

I saw the loathing fade, and heartbreak 
come into her face. She called some com- 
mand. 

A score of pygmies shot by her, on each 
side, casting down their bows and spears 
as they raced toward me. 

Stupidly I watched them come; among 
them saw Sri, 

They struck me like little living batter- 
ing rams. I was thrust backward. My foot 
•struck air. 

The pygmies clinging to my legs, harry- 
ing me like terriers, I toppled over the edge 
of Nansur. 

CHAPTER XIII 
KASAK 

I HAD sense enough to throw my hands 
up over my head, and so I went down 
feet first. The pygmies hanging to my 
legs helped that, too. V/hen I struck the 
water I sank deep and deep. The old 
idea is that when a man is drowning his 
whole past life runs through his mind 
in a few seconds, like a reversed cinema 
reel. I don’t know about that, but I do 
know that in my progress into Nanbu’s 
depths and up again I thought faster than 
ever before in my life. 

In the first place, 1 realized that Evalie 
had ordered me thrown off the bridge. 
That made me white-hot mad. Why hadn’t 
she waited and given me a chance to ex- 
plain the ring? Then I thought of how 
many chances I'd had to explain — and 
hadn’t taken one of them. Also that the 
pygmies had been in no mood for waiting, , 
and that Evalie had held back their spears 
and arrows and given me a run for my life, 
even though it might be a brief one. 

iind then I thought of my utter folly in 
flashing the ring at that particular mo- 
ment, and I couldn’t blame the Little Peo- 
ple for thinking me an emissary of 
Khalk’ru. And I saw again the heart- 
break in Evalie’s eyes, and my rage van- 
ished in a deep touch of heartbreak of 
my own. 

After that, quite academically, the idea 
came to me that Tibur’s hammer-play 
explained old God Thor of the Norse and 



his hammer Mjoluir, the Smasher, which 
always returned to his hand after he had 
thrown it — to make it more miraculous 
the skalds had left out that practical de- 
tail of the thong; here was still another 
link between the Uigliur or Ayjir, and the 
^sir — I’d talk to Jim about it. 

And then I knew I couldn’t get back 
to Jim to talk to him about that or any- 
thing else because the pygmies would cer- 
tainly be waiting for me, and would quite 
as certainly drive me back among the 
leeches, even if I managed to get as far as 
their side of Nanbu. At that thought, if a 
man entirely immersed in water can break 
into a cold sweat, I did. 

I would much rather pass out by way of 
the Little People’s spears and darts or even 
Tibur’s smasher than be drained dry by 
those sucking mouths. 

Just then I broke through the surface 
of Nanbu, trod water for a moment clear- 
ing my eyes, and saw the red-slug back of 
a leech gliding toward me not twenty feet 
away. I cast a despairing glance around 
me. The current was swift and had borne 
me several hundred yards below the bridge. 
Also it had carried me toward Karak side 
which seemed about a thousand feet away. 
I turned to face the leech. It came slowly, 
as though sure of me. I planned to dive 
under it and try to make for the shore . . . 
if only there were no others. 

I heard a chattering shout. Sri shot 
past me. He raised an arm and pointed 
at Karak. Clearly he was telling me to 
get there as quickly as I could. I had 
forgotten all about him, except for a 
monientary flash of wrath that he had 
joined my assailants. Now I saw what 
an injustice I had done him. He swam 
straight to the big leech and slapped it 
alongside its mouth. The creature bent 
toward him; actually it nuzzled him. I 
waited to see no more, but struck out as 
fast as my boots would let me for the river 
bank. 

That was no pleasant swim, no! The 
place was thick with the gliding red backs. 
Without question it was only Sri that 
saved me from them. He came scattering 
back, and he circled round and round me 
as I plowed in; he drove the leeches away. 

I touched bottom, and scrambled over 
rocks to the safety of the bank. The 
golden pygmy sent one last call to me. 
What he said I could not hear, 

I stood there, gasping for breath, and 
saw him shooting across the white water 
like a yellow flying fish, a half dozen 
of the slug backs gliding in his wake. 
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N OW I l®Ked ujSt Nansur bridge. The 
Little People’s end of it and the para- 
pets were crowded v/ith pygmies, watching ' 
me. The other side was empty. I looked 
around me. I was in. the shadow of the 
.walls of the black citadel. They arose, 
smooth, impregnable, for a hundred feet. 
Between me and them was a wide plaza, 
similar to that over which Tibur and the 
Witch-woman had ridden from the bronze 
gates. It. was bordered with squat, one- 
storied houses of stone; there were many 
small flowering trees. Beyond the border- 
ing houses were others, larger, more pre- 
tentious, set farther apart. Not so far 
away and covering part of the plaza was an 
every-day, open-air market. 

From the -bordering houses and from 
the market v/ere pouring down upon me 
scores of people. They came swiftly, but 
they came silently, hot calling to each 
other, not signaling nor summoning — in- 
tent upon me. I felt for my automatic 
and swore, remembering that I had not 
worn it for days. Something flashed on my 
hand— 

The ring of Kalk’ru! 1 laughed. I must 
have slipped it on my thumb when the 
pygmies had rushed me. Well, the ring 
had brought me here. Surely its effect 
would not be less upon these people than 
it had been upon those who had faced 
me from the far side of the broken bridge. 
At any rate — it was all I had. I turned it 
so that the stone was hidden in my hand. 

They were close now. They were mostly 
women and girls and girl children. They 
all wore much the same kind of garment, 
a smock that came dov;n to their knees 
and which left the right shoulder bare. 
Without exception, they were red-haired 
and blue-eyed, their skins creamy-white 
and delicate rose, and they were tall and 
strong and beautifully formed. They might 
have been Viking maids and mothers come 
to welcome home some dragon -ship from 
its seafaring. The children were little blue- 
eyed angels. I took note of the men; there 
were not many of them, a dozen perhaps. 
They, too, had the flaming polls and blue 
eyes. The older ones wore short beards, the 
younger were clean-shaven. They were not 
so tall by several inches as the run of the 
women, came within a head of my height. 

They halted a few yards from me, look- 
ing at me in silence. Their eyes ran over 
me and stopped at my hair. 

There was a bustle at the edge of the 
crowd. A dozen women pushed through 
and walked toward me. They wore short 
kirtles, there were short swords In their 



girdles, and they carried javelins in their 
hands; unlike the others, their breasts; 
were covered. They ringed me, javelins 
raised; so close that the tips almost 
touched me. 

The leader’s bright blue eyes were bold; 
more soldier’s than woman’s. 

“The yellow-haired stranger! Luka has 
smiled on us this day!” 

The woman beside her leaned and v/his- 
pered, but I caught the words: 

“Tibur would give us more for him sthan 
Lur.” 

The leader, smiled and shook her head. 
“Too dangerous. We’ll enjoy Lur’s reward 
longer.” She looked me over, frankly. “It’s 
a shame to waste him.” 

“Lur won’t,” the other answered, cynical- 
ly. 

The leader gave me a prod with her 
javelin, and motioned toward the citadel 
wall. 

- “Onward, Yellow Hair,” she said. “It’s 
a pity you can’t understand me. Or I’d 
tell you something for your own good— at a 
price, of course.” 

She smiled at me, and prodded me again. 
I felt like grinning back at- her, she was 
such a martinet. 

“Summon Lur to me with fitting escort, 
O woman whose tongue rivals, the drum- 
stick.” 

S HE gaped at me, her javelin dropping 
from her hand. Quite evidently, al- 
though an alarm had .been sounded for 
me, the fact that I could speak the Uighur 
had not been told. 

“Summon Lur at once,” I said. “Or by 
Khalk’ru—’’ 

I did not complete the sentence. I turned 
the ring and held up my hand. 

There was a gasp of terror from the 
crowd. They went down on their knees, 
heads bent low. The soldier-woman’s face 
wdiitened, and she and the others dropped 
before me. And then there was a grating 
of bars. An immense block opened in the 
waU of the citadel. 

Out of the openirig, as though my words 
had summoned them, rode the Wlteh- 
woma.n with Tibur beside her, arid at their 
heels the little tropp who had watched me 
from Nansur bridge. 

They halted, staring at the kneeling 
crowd. Then Tibur spurred his horse; the 
V/itch-woman thrust out a hand and 
stayed him, and they spoke together. The 
soldier touched my foot. 

“Let us rise, Lord,” she said. I nodded,' 
and she jiunped up with a word to her 
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women. Again they ringed me. I read fear 
in the leader’s eyes, and appeal. 

“Don’t fear. I heard nothing,” I whis- 
pered. 

“Then you have a friend in Dara,” she 
muttered. “By Luka — they would boil us 
for what we said!” 

“I heard nothing,. O’Dara I” I repeated. 

“A gift for a gift.” she breathed. “Watch 
Tibur’s left hand should you fight him.” 

The little troop was in motion; they 
came riding slowly toward me. As they 
drew near I could see that Tibur’s face 
was dark, and that he was holding in 
his temper with an effort. He halted his 
horse at the edge of the crowd. His rage 
fell upon them: for a moment I thought 
he would ride them down./ 

The crowd huddled together with fright- 
ened faces as the troop rode through them. 
I looked up at the Witch-woman and the 
Laugher. 

Tibur glowered down on me, his hand 
fumbling at his hammer; the two big men 
who had flanked him on the bridge edged 
close to me, long swords in hand. The 
Witch-woman said nothing, studying me 
intently, yet with a certain cynical im- 
personality I found disquieting; evidently 
she had not made up her mind about me 
and was waiting for some word or move of 
mine to guide her. 

I didn’t like the situation very much. 
If it came to a dog fight I’d have little 
chance with three mounted men, to say 
nothing of the women. I had the feeling 
that the Witch-woman didn’t want me 
killed out-of-hand, but then she might be 
a bit late in - succoring me — and beyond 
that I had no slightest wish to be beaten 
up, trussed up, carried into Karak as a 
prisoner. 

Also I began to feel a hot and unreason- 
ing resentment against these people who 
dared to bar my way — a stirring of those 
mysterious memories that had cursed me 
ever since I had borne the ring of 
Khalk’ru. 

Well they had served me on Nansur 
bridge when Tibur cast the hammer at 
me and what was it Jim had said? 

. to let Dwayanu ride when I faced 
the Witch- woman! Well, let him ... it 
was the only way the bold way 
the olden way 

It was as though I heard the words! 

I threw my mind wide-open to the mem- 
ories, or to — ^Dwayanu. 

There was a tiny tingling shock in my 
brain, and then something like the surg- 
ing up of a wave toward that conscious- 



ness which was Leif Langdon. I managed 
to thrust it back before it had entirely 
submerged that consciousness. It retreated, 
but sullenly — nor did it retreat far. No 
matter, so long as it did not roll over me — 
I pushed the soldiers aside and walked to 
Tibur. Something of what had occurred 
must have stamped itself on my face; 
changed me. Doubt crept into the Witch- 
w'oman’s eyes. Tibur’s hand fell from his 
hammer. I spoke, and my wrathful voice 
fell strangely on my own ears. 

“Where is my horse? Where are my 
arms? Where are my standard and my 
spearsmen? Why are the drums and the 
trumpets silent? Is it thus Dwayanu is 
greeted when he comes to a city of the 
Ayjir? By Zarda, but this is not to be 
borne!” 

Now the Witch-woman spoke, mockery 
in the clear, deep, bell-toned voice, and I 
felt that whatever hold I had gained over 
her had slipped. 

“Hold your hand, Tibur! I will speak to 
— ^Dwayanu. And you — if you are Dwayanu 
— scarcely can hold us to blame. It has been 
long and long since human eyes rested on 
you — and never in this land. So how could 
we knov/ you? And when first we saw you, 
the little yellow dogs ran you away from 
U5.fr And when next we saw you, the little 
yellow dogs ran you to us. If we have not 
received you as Dwayanu has a right to ex- 
pect from a city of the Ayjir, equally is it 
true that no city of the Ayjir could ever be- 
fore have been so visited by Dwayanu.” 

Well, that was true enough; but my un- 
reasoning anger grew. I held up the ring 
of Khalk’ru. 

CHAPTER XIV 

IN THE BLACK CITADEL 

OU may not know Dwayanu — but 
you know this,” I said. 

“I know you have it,” Lur said, 
levelly. “But I do not know how you came 
by it. In itself it proves nothing.” 

Tibur leaned forward, grinning. 

“Now tell us where you carhe from. Are 
you not by-blow of Sirk?” 

“I come,” I said bleakly, “from the 
Mother-land of the Ajir. From the land 
that vomited your shivering forefathers, 
red toad!” 

I .shot a glance at the Witch-woman. 
That had jolted her all right. I saw her 
body stiffen, her corn-flower eyes distend 
and darken, her red Ups part; and her 
women bent to each other, whispering; 
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while the murmur of the crowd swelled. 

“You lie!” roared Tibur. “There is no 
life in the Mother-land. There is no life 
elsewhere than here/ Khalk’ru has sucked 
earth dry of life. Except here. You lie!" 

His hand dropped to the hammer. 

And suddenly I saw red; all the world 
dissolved in a mist of fed. The horse of 
the man closest to me was a noble animal. 
I had been watching it — a roan stallion; 
strong as the black stallion that had car- 
ried me from the Gobi oasis. I reached up, 
caught at its jaw, and pulled it down to its 
knees. 

Taken unaware, its rider toppled for- 
ward, somersaulted over its head and fell 
at my feet. He was up again like a cat, 
sword thrust at me. I caught, his arm 
before he could strike and swung up my 
left fist. It cracked on his jaw; his head 
snapped back, and he dropped. I snatched 
up the sword, swung myself on the rising 
horse’s back. Before Tibur could 'move I 
had the point of the sword at his throat. 

“Stop! I grant you are Dwayanu! Hold 
your hand!” It was the Witch-woman’s 
voice, low, almost whispering. 

I laughed. I pressed the point of the 
sword deeper into Tibur’s throat. 

“Am I Dwayanu? Or by-blow of Sirk?” 

“You are — Dwayanu!” he groaned. 

I laughed again. 

“I am Dwayanu! Then guide me into 
Karak to make amends for your insolence, 
Tibur.” 

I drew the sword away. By all the mad 
mixed gods of that mad mixed mind of 
mine at that moment, I wish that I had 
thrust it through his throat instead! But. 
I did not; and so that chance passed. I 
spoke to the Witch-woman: 

“Ride at" my right hand, let Tibur ride 
at the other.” 

The man I had struck down was on his 
feet, swaying unsteadily. Lur spoke to one 
of her women. She slipped from her horse, 
and helped him up on it. 

We, rode across the plaza, and through 
the walls of the black citadel. ' 

The bars that held the gate crashed 
down behind us. The passage through the 
walls was wide and long and lined with 
soldiers, the most of them women. They 
stared at me; their discipline was good, 
for they were silent, saluting us only with 
upraised swords. 

We came out of the walls onto an im- 
mense square bounded by the towering 
black stone of the citadel. It was stone- 
paved and bare, but there must have been 
half a thousand soldiers in it, again mostly 



women and one and all of the strong- 
bodied, blue-eyed, red-haired type. It was 
a full quarter mile to the side — the square. 
Opposite where we entered there was a 
group of people on , horses, women and 
men of the same class as those who rode 
with us, or so I judged. They were clustered 
about a portal in the farther walls, and 
toward them we trotted. 

About a third of the way over, we passed 
a circular pit about a hundred feet in 
diameter in which water boiled and bub- 
bled and from which steam arose. A hot 
spring, I supposed; I could feel its breath. 
Around it were slender stone pillars from 
each of which an arm jutted like that of 
a gallows, and from the ends of them dan- 
gled thin chains. It was, indefinably, an un- 
pleasant and ominous place. I didn’t like 
the look of it at all. Something of this 
must have shown on my face, for Tibur 
spoke, blandly: 

“Our cooking pot.” 

“A hard one to ladle out the broth,” I 
said. 

“Ah— but the meat we cook there is not 
the kind we eat,” he answered, still more 
blandly. And his laughter roared out. 

I felt a little sick as his meaning reached 
me and I realized that it was tortured 
human flesh which those chains were de- 
signed to hold, lowering it slowly inch by 
inch into that devil’s caldron. But I only 
nodded indifferently, and rode on. 

The 'Witch-woman had paid no atten- 
tion to us; her head bent, she went on 
deep in thought, though now and then I 
caught her oblique glance at me and at the 
ring. We drew near the portal. She sig- 
naled those who awaited there, a score of 
the red-haired maids and women and a 
half dozen men; they dismounted. The 
Witch-woman leaned to me and whispered: 

“Turn the ring so its seal will be covered, 
Dwayanu.” 

I obeyed her, asking no question. 

We arrived at the portal. I looked at 
the group there. The women wore the 
breast-revealing upper garment; their legs 
were covered with loose, baggy trousers 
tied in at the ankles; they had wide girdles 
in which were two swords, one long and 
one short. The men were clothed in loose 
blouses, and the. same baggy trousers; in 
their girdles besides the swords — or rather, 
hanging from their, girdles — were ham- 
mers like that of the Smith, but smaller. 
The clothing seemed to be of fine cotton, 
beautifully dyed in various colors. 

The women who had gathered around 
me after I had climbed out of Nanbu had 
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been fair enough, but these were far 
more’ attractive, finer, with a stamp of 
breeding the others had not had. They 
stared at me as frankly, as appraisingly 
as had the soldier woman and her lieu- 
tenant; their eyes rested upon my yellow 
hair and stopped there; as though fas- 
cinated. On all their 'faces was that sug- 
gestion of cruelty latent in the amorous 
mouth of Lur. 

“We dismount here,” said the Witch- 
woman, “to go where we may become — 
better acquainted.” 

I NODDED as before, indifferently. I had 
been thinking that it was a foolhardy 
thing I had done, thus to thriist myself 
alone among these people; but I had been 
thinking, too, that I could have done noth- 
ing else except go to Sirk, and where that 
was I did not know; and that if I had 
tried I would have been a hunted outlaw 
on this side of white Nanbu as I would be 
on the other. 

The part of me that was Leif Langdon 
was thinking that — but the part of me 
that was Dwayanu was not thinking like 
that at all. It was fanning the fire of 
recklessness, the arrogance, that had car- 
ried me thus far in safety; whispering that 
none among the Ayjir had right to ques- 
tion me or to bar my way — whispering 
with increasing Insistence that I should 
have been met -by dipping standards and 
roll of drums and fanfare of trumpets. 

The part that was Leif Langdon an- 
swered that there was nothing else to do 
but continue as I had been doing, that 
it was the game to play, the line to take, 
the only way. And that other part, an- 
cient memories, awakening of Dwayanu, 
post-hypnotic suggestion of the old Gobi 
priest, impatiently asked why I should 
question even myself; urging that it was 
no game— but truth, and that it would 
brook little more insolence from these de- 
generate dogs of the Great Race — and little 
more cowardice from me! 

So I flung myself from my horse, and 
stood looking arrogantly down upon the 
faces turned to me; literally looking down, 
for I was six inches or more taller than 
the tallest of them. Lur touched my arm. 
Between her and Tibur I strode through 
the portal and into the black citadel. 

It was a vast vestibule through which 
we passed, and dimly lighted by slits far 
up in the polished rock. We went by 
groups of silently saluting soldier women; 
We went by many transverse passages. We 
came at last to a great guarded door, and 
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here Lur and Tibur dismissed their escorts. 
The door rolled slowly open; we entered 
and it rolled shut behind us. 

The first thing I saw was the Kraken. 

It sprawled over one waU of the cham- 
ber into which we had come. My heart 
leaped as I saw it, and for an instant 1 
had an almost ungovernable impulse to 
turn and run. Instantly, though, I checked 
ti. And now I saw that the figure of the 
Kraken was a mosaic set in the black stone. 
Or rather, that the yellow field in which it 
lay was a mosaic and that the Black Octo- 
pus had been cut from the stone of the wall 
itself. Its unfathomable eyes of jet re- 
garded me, deep within them that sug- 
gestion of lurking malignity the yellow 
pygmies had managed to imitate so per- 
fectly in their fettered symbol inside the 
hollow rock. 

Something stirred beneath the Kraken. 
A face looked out on me from under a 
hood of black. At first 1 thought it the 
old priest of the Gobi himself, and then 
I saw that this man was not so old, and 
that his eyes were clear deep blue and 
that his face was unwrinkled, and cold 
and white and expressionless as though 
carved from marble. Then I remembered 
what Evalie had told me and I knew this 
must be Yodin, the high priest. He sat 
upon a throne-like chair behind a long 
low table on which were rolls like the 
papyrus rolls of the Egyptians, and cyl- 
inders of red metal which were, I sup- 
posed, their containers. On each side of 
him was another of the thrones. 

He lifted a thin white hand and beck- 
oned me. 

“Come to me — ^you who call yourself 
Dwayanu.” 

The voice was cold and passionless as 
the face, but courteous. I seemed to hear 
again the old priest when he had called 
me to him. I walked over, more as one 
who humors another a little less than 
equal than as though obeying a sum- 
mons. And that was precisely the way I 
felt. He must have sensed my thought, 
for I saw a shadow of anger pass over 
his faee. His eyes searched me. 

“You have a certain ring, I am told,” 
he said at last. 

With the same feeling of humoring one 
slightly inferior, I turned the bevel of the 
Kraken ring and held my hand out to- 
ward him. He looked at the ring, and for 
a breath the white face lost its immobil- 
ity. He trust a hand into his girdle, and 
drew from it a box, and out of it another 
ring, and placed it beside mine. I saw 
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that it was not so large, and that the 
setting was not precisely the same. He 
studied the two rings, and then with a 
hissing intake of breath he snatched my 
hands and turned them over, scanning 
the palms. He dropped them, and leaned 
back in his chair. 

“Why do you come to us?” he asked. 

A surge of irritation swept me. 

"Does Dwayanu stand like a common 
messenger to be questioned?” I said, 
harshly. 

I walked around the table and dropped 
into one of the ornate chairs beside him. 

“Let drink be brought, for I am thirsty. 
And until my thirst is quenched, I will 
not talk.” 

A faint flush stained the white face; 
there was a growl from Tibur. He was 
glaring at me with reddened face; the 
Witch-woman stood, gazing intent upon 
me, no mockery in it now, but toat 
speculative interest I had before noticed, 
intensified. It came to me that the throne 
I had usurped was Tibur’s. I laughed. 

“Beware of me, Tibur,” I said. “Or this 
may be an omen!” 

The high priest intervened then, smooth- 
ly- 

“If he be indeed Dwayanu, Tibur, then 
no honor is too great for him. See that 
wine Is brought.” 

The look that the Smith shot at Yodin 
seemed to me to hold a question. Perhaps 
the Witch-woman thought so, too. 

She spoke quickly. 

“Nay, I will see to it." 

She walked to the door, opened it and 
gave an order to a guard. She waited 
there, and there was silence among us 
while she waited. I thought many things. 
I thought, for example, that I did not 
like the look that had passed between 
priest and Tibur, and that while I might 
trust Lur for the present — still she would 
drink first when the wine came. And I 
thought that I would tell them little of 
how I came to the Shadowed Land. And 
I thought of Jim — and I thought of Evalie, 
and it made my heart ache so that I felt 
the loneliness of nightmare; and then I 
felt the fierce contempt of that other part 
of me, and felt it strain against the fetters 
I had put on it. And then, the wine came.- 

The Witch-woman carried ewer and gob- 
let over to the table and set them before 
me. She poured yellow wine into the goblet 
and handed it to me. I smiled at her. 

“The cup-bearer drinks first,” I said. 
“So it was in the olden days, Lur. And 
the olden customs are still dear to me.” 



Tibur gnawed his Up and togged at bis 
beard at that, but Lur calmly toob op 
the goblet and drained it. I refilled It, 
and raised it to Tibur. I had a. mallcioos 
desire to bait the Smith. 

“Would you have done that had you 
been the cup-bearer, Tibur?” I asked, him. 
And drank. 

That was good wine! It tingled through 
me, and I felt the heady recklessness leap 
up under it as though lashed. I filled the 
goblet again, and tossed it off. 

“Come on, Lur, and sit with us,” I said 
“Tibur, Join us.” 

Q uietly the Witch-woman took tiie 
third throne. Tibur was watching me, 
and I saw a new look in his eyes, some- 
thing of that furtive speculation that I had 
surprised in Lur’s. The white-faced priest’s 
gaze was far away. It occurred to me that 
the three of them were extremely busy 
with their own thoughts, and that Tibur, 
at least, was becoming a bit uneasy. When 
he answered me his voice had lost all 
truculence. 

“Well and good— Dwayanu,” he said, And 
lifting a bench, carried it to the table, and 
set it where he could watch the faces of the - 
three of. us. 

“I answer your question.” I turned to 
Yodin. “I came here at the summons of 
Khalk’ru.” 

“It is strange,” he said, “that I, who 
am high priest of Khalk’ru, knew noth- 
ing of any summons.” 

“The reasons for that I do not know,” 
I said casually. “Ask them of him you 
serve.” 

He pondered over that. 

“Dwayanu lived long and long and long 
ago,” he said. “Before — ” 

“Before the Sacrilege. True.” I took an- 
other drink of the wine. “Yet — I am here.” 
For the first time his voice lost its steadi- 
ness. 

“You — ^you know of the Sacrilege!” His 
fingers clutched my wrist. “Man — who- 
ever you are — from where do you come?” 
“I come.” I answered, “from the Mother- 
land.” 

His fingers tightened around my wrist. 
“The Mother-land is a dead land. 
Khalk’ru in his anger destroyed its life. 
There is no life save here, where Khalk’ru 
hears his. servants and lets life be.” 

He did not believe that; I could tell it 
by the involuntary glance he had given 
the Witch-woman and Tibur. Nor did they. 
I got that as clearly as though they had 
spoken. Why was the priest lying? 
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**Zlie Mother-land,** I said, "is bleached 
bones. Its cities lie covered in shrouds of 
sand. Its rivers are waterless, and all that 
now runs within their banks Is sand driven 
by the arid winds. Yet is there still life 
in the Mpther-land, and although the an- 
cient blood is thinned — still it runs, and 
still is KhaWru worshipped and feared In 
the place from which I came. And still 
in other lands the earth spawns life as al- 
ways.” 

I poured some more wine. _ It was good 
wine, that. Under it I felt my recklessness 
Increase . . . under it Dwayanu was strong- 
er .. . well, this was a tight box I was in, 
so let him. . . . 

"Show me the place from which you 
came,” the high priest spoke swiftly. He 
gave me a tablet of wax and a stylus. I 
traced the outline of northern Asia upon 
it and of Alaska. I indicated the Gobi 
and approximately the location of the 
oasis, and also of the Shadowed Land. 

Tibur got up to look at it; their three 
heads bent over it. The priest fumbled 
among the rolls, picked one, and they 
compared it with the tablet. It looked 
something like a map ,to me, but if so 
the northern coast line was all wrong. 
But there was a line traced on it that ap- 
peared to be a route of some sort. It 
was overscored and underscored with sym- 
bols. I wondered whether it might not be 
the record of the trek those of the Old 
Race had made when they had fled from 
the GobL 

They looked up at last; there was per- 
turbation in the priest's eyes, angry ap- 
prehension in Tibur’s' but the eyes of the 
Witch-woman were clear and untroubled 
— as though she had made up her mind 
about something and knew precisely what 
she was going to do. 

"It is the Mother-land,” the priest said. 
"Tell me^ — did the black-haired stranger 
who fled with you across the river and 
who watched you hurled from Nansur, 
come also from there?” 

There was covert malice in that ques- 
tion. I began to dislike Yodin. 

"No,” I answered. “He comes from an 
old land of the Rirllya, There are many 
like him." 

That brought the priest up standing. 
Tibur swore incredulously, and even the 
Witch-woman was shaken from her seren- 
ity. 

“Another land — of the Rrrllya! But 
that cannot be!” whispered the priest. 

"Nevertheless it is so,” I said. 

He sank back and thought for a while. 



"He is your friend?" 

"My brother by the ancient blood rite 
of his people.” 

“He would join you here?” 

"He would if I sent for him. But that 
I will not do. Not yet. He is well off where 
he is.” 

I was sorry I had said that the moment 
I had spoken. Why, I did not know. But 
I would have given much to have recalled 
the words. 

Again the priest was silent, pondering 
deeply. 

"These are strange things you tell us,” 
he said at last. “And you have come to us 
strangely for Dwayanu. You will not mind 
if, for a little, we take counsel?” 

I looked at the ewer. It was still half full. 
I liked the wine — ^most of all because it 
dulled my sorrow over Evalie. 

"Speak as long as you please,” I an- 
swered graciously. They went off to a cor- 
ner of the room. I poured myself another 
drink, and another. I forgot about Evalie. 
I began to feel I was having a good time. 
I wished Jim was with me, but I wished I 
hadn’t said he would come if I sent for 
him. And then I took another drink and 
forgot about Jim. Yes, I was having 
a damned good time. . . Well, wait till 
I let Dwayanu loose a bit morel I’d have 
a better one ... I was sleepy ... I won- 
dered what old Barr would say if he could 
be here with me. . 

I came to myself with a start. The 
high priest was standing at my side, talk- 
ing. I had a vague Idea he had been 
talking 'to me for some time, but I could 
not remember what about. I also had the 
idea that some one had been fumbling 
with my thumb. It was clenched stub- 
bornly in my palm, so. tightly that the 
stone had bruised the flesh. The effect of 
the wine had entirely worn off. I looked 
around the room. Tibur and the Witch- 
woman were gone. Why hadn’t I seen 
them go? Had I been asleep? I studied 
Yodin’s face. There was a look of strain 
about it, of bafflement; and yet 1 sensed 
some deep satisfaction. It was a queer 
composite of expression. And I didn’t 
like it. 

"The others have gone to prepare a 
fitting reception for you,” he said. "To 
make ready a place for you and fitting 
apparel.” 

I AROSE and stood before him. "As 
Dwayanu?” I asked. 

"Not as yet,” he answered urbanely. 
"But as an honored guest. The other is 
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too" serious a matter to decide without 
further proof." 

“And that proof?" 

“That Khalk’ru will appear at your 
prayer!" 

A little shudder went through me at 
that. He was watching me closely, and 
must 'have seen it. 

“Curb your Impatience.” His voice was 
cold honey. “You will not have long to 
wait. Until then I probably shall not see 
you. In the meantime — I have a request 
to make." 

“What is it?" I asked. 

“That you will not wear the ring of 
Khalk’ru openly — except at such times as 
may . seem necessary to you.” 

It W£^ the same thing that Lur had 
asked nae. Yet scores had seen me with it 
— more must know I had it. He read iny 
Indecision. 

“It is' a holy thing," he said. “Than 
mine, I did not know another' existed until 
word was brought me that you' had sho^ 
it on Nansur. It is not well to cheapen 
holy things. I do not wear mine except 
when I think it — ^necessary." 

I wondered under what circumstances 
he considered it — necessary. And I wished 
fervently i knew under what circumstances 
it would be helpful to me. His eyes were 
searching me, and I hoped that he had not. 
read that thought. 

“I see ho reason to deny that request," 
I said. And slipped the ring off my thumb 
and into my belt pocket. 

“I was sure you would not,” he mur- 
rnured. 

A, gong sounded lightly. He pressed the 
side of the, table, and the door opened. 
Three youths clothed in the smocks of .the 
people entered and stood humbly wait- 
ing. 

“They are your servants. They will take 
you to your place,” Yodin said. 

,I went out with the three Ayjirs. At 
the door was a guard of a dozen women 
with a bold-eyed young captain. They 
saluted me smartly.. We marched down 
the corridor and at length turned into 
another. I looked back— 

I was just in time to see the Witch- 
woman slipping into the high priest’s 
chamber. 

We came to another guarded door. It 
was thrown open and into it I was ush- 
ered, followed by the three youths. 

“We are also your servants, lord,” the 
bold-eyed captain spoke. “If there is any- 
thing you wish, summon me by this. We 
shall be at the door." 



She handed me a small gong of Jade, 
saluted again, and marched out. 

The room had an odd asj^t of fa- 
miliarity. Then I realized it was much like 
that to which I had been taken in the 
oasis. There were the same oddly shaped 
stools and chairs of metal, the same wide, 
low divan-bed, the tapestried walls, ; the 
rugs upon the floor! Only here there were 
no signs of decay. 

True,, some of the tapestries were time- 
faded, but exquisitely so; there were no 
rags nor tatters in them. The others were 
beautifully woven but fresh iais though 
just from the loom. The ancient hangings 
were threaded with the. same toenes of the 
hunt and war as the haggard drapings of 
the oasis; the newer ones bore scenes of the 
land under the mirage. 

Nansur bridge sprang unbroken over 
one, on another was a battle with the 
pygmies, on another a scene of the fan- 
tastically lovely forest — with the white 
wolves of Lur slinking through the trees. 

Something struck me as wrong. I looked 
and looked before I knew what it was. 
The arms of its olden master' had been in 
the chamber of the oasis, his swords and 
spears, helmet and shield; in this one there 
was not a weapon. I remembered that I 
had carried the sword of Tibur’s man into 
the chamber of the high priest! ,I do not 
have it now. 

A disquietude began to creep over me. 
I turned to the three, young, Ai/jirs) and be- 
gan to unbutton my shirt. They came for- 
ward silently and started to strip me. And 
suddenly I felt ^ consuming thirst, the 
echo of the wine I had drunk. 

“Bring me water,” I said to one of the 
youths. 

He paid not the slightest attention to me. 

“Bring me water," I said again, thinking 
he had not heard. “I am thirsty," 

He continued tranquilly taking off a boot. 
I touched him on the. shoulder. 

“Bring me water to drink,” I said. 

He smiled at me, opened his mouth and 
pointed. He had no tongue! He pointed to 
his ears. I understood that he was telling 
me he was both dumb and deaf. I pointed 
to -his two comrades. He nodded. 

My disquietude went up a point or two. 
Was this a general custom of the' rulers of 
Karak — had this trio been.' especially 
adapted not only for silent service but 
unhearing service on special guests? 
Guests or — prisoners? 

I tapped the gong with a Anger. At 
once the door opened, and the young cap- 
tain stood there, saluting. 





The place was thick with the gliding red hacks . . . 
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‘T am thirsty,” I said. 

For answer, she crossed the room and 
pulled aside one of the hangings. Behind it 
was a wide, deep alcove. Within the floor 
was a shallow pool through which clear 
water was flowing, and close beside it was 
a basin of porphyry from which sprang a 
jet like a tiny fountain. She took. a goblet 
from a niche, filled it under the jet, and 
handed it to me. It was cold and sparkling. 

“Is there anything more, lord?” she 
asked. 

I shook my head, and with that she 
marched out. 

I WENT back 'to the ministrations of the 
three deaf-mutes. They took off the 
rest of my clothes and began to massage 
me with seme light, volatile oil. While 
they were doing it my mind began to func- 
tion rather actively. In the first place, the 
sore spot in my palm kept reminding me 
of that impression some one had been 
trying to get the ring off my thumb. In the 
second place, the harder I thought the 
more I was sure that before I awakened 
or had come out of my abstraction or 
drink or whatever it was, the white-faced 
priest had been talking, talking, talking 
to me; questioning me, probing into my 
dulled mind! And in the third place, I had 
lost entirely all the fine carelessness of 
consequences that had been so successful 
in putting me where I was — in fact, I was 
far too much Leif Langdon and too little 
Dwayanu. 

What had the priest been at with his 
tafltlng, questioning — and what had I 
said? 

I jumped out of the hands of my mas- 
seurs, ran over to my trousers, and dived 
into my belt. The ring was there, right 
enough. I search^ for my old pouch. It 
was gone. I rang the gong. The captain 
answered. 

“Hear me,” 1 said. “Bring me wine. And 
bring it with a safe, strong case big 
enough to hold a ring. Bring with that a 
strong chain with which I can hang the 
case around my neck. Do you under- 
stand?” 

“Done at once, lord,” she said. She was 
not long in returning. She set down the 
ewer she was carrying and reached into 
her blouse. She brought out a locket sus- 
pended from a chain. 

She snapped it open. “Will this do, lord?" 
I turned from her and put the ring of 
Khalk’ru into the^ locket. It held it ad- 
mirably. 

1 hung the locket around my throat. 1 



poured a drink, and then another. I went 
back to my masseurs and began to feerbet 7 . 
ter. I drank while they were bathing m^ 
and I drank while they were trimming my 
hair, and shaving me. And the more I 
drank, the more Dwayanu came up, coldly 
wrathful and resentful. 

My dislike of the high priest grew. It 
did not lessen while the trio were dress- 
ing me. They put on me a silken under- 
vest. They covered it with a gorgeous 
tunic of yellow shot through with metal- 
lic threads of blue; they covered my long 
legs with baggy trousers of the same stuff; 
they buckled around my waist a broad, 
gem-studded girdle, and they strapped 
upon my feet sandals of soft golden leath- 
er. They had shaved me, and now they 
brushed and dressed my hair. 

By the time they were through with 
me, the wine was through, too. 1 was .a 
little drunk, willing to be more so, and in 
no mood to be played with. I rang the gong 
for the captain, I wanted some more 
wine, and I wanted to know when, where 
and how I" was going to eat. 

The door opened, but it was not the' 
captain who came in. It was the Witch- 
woman. 

CHAPTER XV 

LAKK OF THE GHOSTS 

L UR paused, red lips parted, regarding 
me. Plainly she was startled by the 
difference the A^/jir trappings and 
the ministrations of the mutes had made 
in the dripping, bedraggled figure that had 
scrambled out of the river not long before 
Her eyes glowed, and a deeper rose stained 
her cheeks. She recovered. herself and came 
close. 

“Dwayanu — ^you will go with me?” 

I looked at her and laughed. "Why not, 
Lur — but also, why?” 

She whispered: 

“.You are in danger. In deadly danger — 
whether you be Dwayanu or whether you 
be not. .1 have persuaded Yodin ‘to let you 
remain with me until you go to the T^ple. 
With me you shall be safe — until then.” 
“And why did you do this for me?” 

She made no answer — only set one hand 
upon my shoulder and looked at me with 
blue eyes grown soft; and though common 
sense told me there were other reasons for 
her solicitude than any quick passion for 
me., still, at that touch and- look the blood 
raced through my veins, and it was hard 
to master my voice and speak. 
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‘T will go with you, Lur.” 

She went to the door, opened it. 

'‘Ouarda, the cloak and cap.” She came 
back to me with a black cloak which she 
threw over my shoulders and fastened 
round my neck; she pulled down over my 
yellow hair a close fitting cap shaped like 
the Phrygian and she tucked my hair 
into it. Except for my height it made me 
like any other Ayjir in Karak. 

"There is need for haste, Dwayanu.” 

"I am ready. Wait—” 

I went over to where my old clothes lay, 
rolled them up and tied my shirt around 
them. After all — I might need them. She 
made no comment, opened the door and 
we went out. The captain and her guard 
were in the corridor, also a half dozen of 
Lur’s women, and damned handsome crea-“ 
tures they were. Then I noticed that each 
of them wore the light coat-of-mail, and 
besides the two swords, carried throwing 
hammers. So did Lur. Evidently they were 
ready for trouble, whether with me or with 
some one else; and whichever way it was, 

I didn’t like it. 

"Give me your sword,” I said abruptly 
to the captain. She hesitated. 

"Give it to him,” said Lur. 

I weighed the weapon in my hand; not 
so heavy as I would have liked, but still a 
sword. I thrust it into my girdle, and 
hunched the bundle of my old clothes be- 
neath my left arm, under the cloak. We 
set off down the corridor, leaving the guard 
at the door. 

We went only a hundeed yards, and then 
into a small bare <j^amber. We had met 
no one. Lur drew a breath of relief, walked 
over to a side and a slab of s^e slid 
open revealing a passage. We went into 
that and the slab closed, leaving us in 
pitch-darkness. There was a spark, pro- 
duced I don’t know how, and the place 
sprang into light from torches in the 
hands of two of the women. They burned 
with a clear, steady and silvery flame. The 
torch bearers marched ahead of us. 

After a while we came to. the end of 
that passage, the torches were exting- 
uished, another stone slid away and we 
stepped out. I heard whispering, and after 
the glare of the flambeaux had worn 
away, I saw that we were at the base of 
one of the walls of the black citadel, and 
that close by were half a dozen more of 
Lur’s women, with horses. One led a big 
gray stallion. 

"Mount, and ride beside me,” said Lur. 

I fixed my' bundle to the pommel of the 
high saddle and straddled the gray. We 



IN THE MIRAGE 

set off silently. It was never wholly dark 
at night iii the land under the mirage, 
there was always a faint green lumin- 
escence, but tonight was brighter than I 
had ever seen it. 

I wondered whether there wasn’t a full 
moon shining down over the peaks of the 
valley. I wondered if we had far to go. I 
wasn’t as drunk as I had been when Lur 
had come in on me, but in a way I was 
drunker. I had a queer, light-headed feel- 
ing that was decidedly pleasant, a care- 
free irresponsiblity. I wanted to keep on 
feeling that way. I hoped that Lur had 
plenty of wine wherever she was taking me. 
I wished I had a drink right now. 

We were going through the city beyond 
the citadel, and we went pretty fast. The 
broad street we were on was well paved. 
There were lights in the houses and in the 
gardens and people singing and drums and 
pipes playing. Sinister the black citadel 
might be, but it didn’t seem to cast any 
shadow on the people of Karak. Or so I 
thought then. 

We passed out of the city into a smooth 
road running between thick vegetation. 
The luminous moths like fairy planes were 
flitting about, and for a moment I felt a 
pang of memory and Evalie’s face floated 
up before me. It didn’t last a second. The 
gray went sweetly and I began to sing an 
old Kirghiz song about a lover who rode in 
the moonlight to his maid and what he 
found when he got there. Lur laughed, and 
put her hand over my mouth. 

"Quiet, Dwayanu. There is danger yet.” 

Then I realized that I hadn’t been sing- 
ing the Kirghiz at all, but the Ulghur 
which was probably where the Kirghiz got 
it from. And then It occurred to me that 
I had never heard the song in the Uighur. 
It started the old problem going in my 
mind — and that lasted no long;er than the 
memory of Evalie. 

Now and then I caught a glimpse of 
the white river. And then we went over 
a long stretch where the road narrowed 
so that we rode single file between ver- 
dure covered cliffs. When we came out of 
them, the road forked. One part of it 
ran right on, the other turned sharply to 
the left. We rode along this for three or 
four miles, apparently directly through 
the heart of the strange forest. 

The great trees spread their arms out 
far overhead; the candelabra and cres- 
sets and swaying ropes of blooms gleamed 
like ghosts of flowers In the pallid light; 
the scaled trees were, like men-at-arms on 
watch. And the heady fragrances, the 
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oddly stimulating; exhalations were strong 
— strong. They throbbed from the forest, 
rhythmically, as though they were the 
pulse of Its life-drunken heart. 

And we came to the end of that road 
and I looked down upon the Lake of the 
Ghosts. 

IvrEVER, I think. In all the world was 
1 1 there such a place of breath-taking, 
soul-piercing, unearthly beauty as that 
lake beneath the mirage lii which Lur the 
Witch-woman had her home. And had 
she not been Witch-woman before she 
dwelt there, it must have made her one 
indeed. 

It was shaped like an arrow-head, its 
longer shores not more than a mile in 
length. It was Inclosed by low hills whose 
sides were covered with the tree-ferns, 
their feathery fronds clothing them as 
though they were the breasts of gigantic 
birds of paradise; threw themselves up 
from them like fountains; soared over 
them like vast virescent wings. 

The color of its water was pale emerald, 
and like an emerald it gleamed, placid, un- 
troubled. But beneath that untroubled 
surface there was movement — ^luminous 
circles of silvery green that spread swiftly 
and vanished, rays that lanced and inter- 
laced in fantastic yet ordered, geometric 
forms; luminous spiralings, none of which 
ever came quite to the surface to disturb 
its serenity. And here and there were 
clusters of soft lights, like vaporous rubies, 
misted sapphires and opals and glimmer- 
ing pearls — witch lights. The luminous 
lilies of the Lake of the Ghosts. 

Where the point of the arrow-head 
touched, there were no ferns. A broad 
water-fall spread itself like a veil over the 
face of the cliff, whispering as it fell. Mists 
rose there, mingling with the falling water, 
dancing slowly with the falling water, 
swaying toward it and reaching up with 
ghostly hands as though to greet it. And 
from the shores of the lake, other wraiths 
of mist would rise, and glide swiftly over 
the emerald floor and join those other 
dancing, welcoming wraiths of the water- 
fall. Thus first I saw the Lake of the 
Ghosts under the night of the mirage, and 
it was no less beautiful in the mirage day. 

The road ran out into the lake like the 
shaft of an arrow. At its end was what 
once, I supposed, had been a small island. 
It lay two-thirds of the way across. Over 
its trees were the turrets of a small castle. 

We walked our horses down the steep 
to the narrowing of the road where it 



became the shaft of the arrow. Here there 
were no ferns to hide the approach; they 
had been cleared away and the breast of 
the hill was covered with the blue flower- 
ets. 

As we reached the narrow part I saw 
that it was a causeway, built of stone. The 
place to which we>were going was still an 
island. We came to the end of the cause- 
way, and there was a forty foot' gap be- 
tween it and a pier on the opposite shore. 
Lur drew from her girdle a small horn and 
sounded it. A drawbridge began to creak 
and to drop , down over the gap. We rode 
across that and into a garrison of her 
women. We cantered up a winding road, 
and I heard the creak of the lifting bridge 
as we went. We drew up before the house 
of the Witch-woman. 

I looked at it with interest, not because 
it was unfamiliar, for it was not, but I was 
thinking I had never seen a castle of its 
sort built of that peculiar green stone nor 
with so many turrets. Yes, I knew them 
well. “Lady castles” we had called them; 
lana-rada bowers for favorite women, a 
place to rest, a place to love, after war or 
when weary of statecraft. 

Women came and took the horses. Wide 
doors of polished wood swung open. Lur 
led me over the threshold. 

Girls came forward with wine. I drank 
thirstily. The queer light-headedness and 
the sense of detachment were growing. I 
seemed to have awakened from a long, long 
sleep, and was not yet thoroughly awake 
and troubled by memories of dreams. But 
I was sure that they had not all been 
dreams. That old priest who had awakened 
me in the desert which once had been 
fertile Ay;ir-land — he had been no dream. 
Yet the people among whom I had awak- 
ened had not been Ayjir. This was not 
Ayjir-ld.nd, yet the people were of the an- 
cient breed! How had I got here? 

I must have fallen asleep again in the 
temple after — after — By Zarda, but I 
must feel my way a bit! Be cautious! Then 
would follow a surge of recklessness that 
swept away all thought of caution, a roar- 
ing relish of life, a wild freedom as of one 
who, long in prison, sees suddenly the bars 
broken and before him the table of life 
spread with all he has been denied, to take 
as he wills. And on its heels a flash of 
recognition that I was Leif Langdon and 
knew perfectly well how I came to be In 
this place and must some way, sowehow, 
get back to Evalie and to Jim. Swift as 
the lightning were those flashes, and as 
brief. 
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I all at once aware that I was no 
longer Ih^ the castle’s hall, but in a small 
chaniber; octagonal, casemented, tapes- 
tried. There was a wide, low bed. There 
was a table glistening with gold and crys- 
tal; tall candles burned upon it. My blouse 
was gone, and in its place a light silken 
tiinic. The tjasements were open and the 
fragrant air sighed through them. I leaned 
from one. Below me were the lesser tur- 
rets and the roof of the castle. Far below 
was the lake. I looked through another. 
The waterfall, with its beckoning wraiths, 
whispered and murmured not a thousand 
feet away. 

I felt the touch of a hand on my head; 
it slipped down my shoulder; I swung 
round. The Witch-woman was beside me. 

F or the first time I seemed to be realiz- 
ing her beauty; seemed for the first 
time to be seeing her clearly. Her russet 
hair was braided in a thick coronal; it 
shone like reddest gold and within it was 
twisted a strand of sapphires. Her eyes out- 
shone them. Her robe of gossamer blue re- 
vealed- every lovely, sensuous line of her. 
White shoulders were bare. Her full red 
lips promised — anything and even the 
subtle cruelty stamped upon them lured. 

There had been a dark girl , . . who had 
she been? . Ev— Eval — the name eluded 
me . . no matter . she was like a 

wraith beside this woihan . . . like one of 
the mist wraiths swaying at the feet of the 
waterfall. . . 

The Witch-woman read what was in my 
eyes. Her hand slipped from my shoulder, 
and rested on my heart. She bent closer, 
blue eyes languorus — yet strangely intent. 
“And are you truly Dwayanu?” 

“I am he — none else, Lur.” 

“Who was Dwayanu — long and long and 
long ago?” 

“I cannot tell you that, Lur — I who have 
been long asleep and in sleep forgotten 
much. Yet — I am he.” 

“Then look — and remember.” 

Her hand left my heart and rested on my 
head; she pointed to the waterfall. Slowly 
its whispering changed. It became the 
beat of drums, the trample of horses, the 
tread of marching men. Louder and 
louder they grew. The waterfall- quivered 
and spread across the black cliff like a 
gigantic curtain. From every side the mist 
wraiths were hurrying, melting into it. 
Clearer and nearer sounded the drums and 
the waterfall vanished. 

In its place was a great walled city. Two 
armies were fighting there, and I knew 



that the forces which were attacking the 
city were being borne back. I heard the 
thunder of the hoofs of hundreds of horses. 
Down upon the defenders raced a river 
of mounted men, T?heir leader was clothed 
in shining mail. He turned his face. And 
that face was my own! I heard a roaring 
shout of “Dwayanu!” The charge struck 
like a river in spate; rolled over the de- 
fenders; submerged them. 

I saw an army in rout, and smashed by 
companies with throwing hammers. 

I rode with the yellow-haired leader 
into the conquered city. And I sat with 
him on a conquered throne while ruthless- 
ly, mercilessly, he dealt death to men and 
women dragged before him, and smiled at 
the voices of rapine and pillage rising from 
without. I rode and sat with him I say, 
for now it was no longer as though I were 
in the Witch-woman’s chamber, but was 
with this yellow-haired man who was my 
-twin, seeing as he did, hearing as he did— 
yes, and thinking as he thought. 

Battle upon battle; tourneys and feasts 
and triumphs; hunts with the falcons and 
hunts with the great dogs in fair Ayjir- 
land; hammer-play and anvil-play — I saw 
them, standing always beside Dwayanu 
like an unseen shadow. I went with him to 
the temples when he served the gods, I 
went with him to the Temple of the Dis- 
solver — Black Khalk’ru, the greater-than 
Gods — and he wore the ring which rested 
on my breast. But when he passed within 
Khalk’ru’s temple I held back. 

The same deep, stubborn resistance 
which had halted me when I had visioned 
the portal of the oasis temple halted me 
now. I listened to two voices. One urged 
me to enter with Dwayanu. The other 
whispered that I had summoned Khalk’ru, 
that many times had I summoned him and 
therefore need fear nothing. And the 
other voice whispered that it had been in 
body that I had summoned the Dissolver — 
and that I must not' behold him otherwise. 
That voice I could not disobey. 

And then, abruptly, Ai/;ir-land was no 
more! I was staring out at, the waterfall 
and gliding mist wraiths. But — I was 
Dwayanu! I was all Dwayanu! Leif Lang- 
don had ceased to exist! 

Yet he had left memories — memories 
which were like half-remembered dreams; 
memories whose source I could not fathom, 
but realized that even if only dreams they 
were true ones. They told me the Ayjir- 
land I had ruled had vanished as utterly 
as had the phantom Ayjir-l&nd of the 
waterfall; that dusty century upon cen- 
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tiiry had passed since then; that other 
empires had risen and fallen; that here 
was an alien land with only a dying frag- 
ment of the ancient glory. 

Warrior-king and warrior-priest 1 had 
been, holding in my hands empire and the 
lives and destinies of a race. 

And now — no more! 

CHAPTER XVI 

KISSES OF LUB 

T he black sorrow and the bitter ashes 
were in my heart when -I turned 
from the window. I looked at Lur. 
From long slim feet to shining head I 
looked at her, and the black sorrow light- 
ened and the bitter ashes blew away. 

I put my hands on her shoulders and 
laughed. Luka had spun her wheel and 
sent my empire flying off its rim like dust 
from the potter’s wheel. But she had left 
me something. In all old Ajrjir-land there 
had been few women like this. 

My vanished empire! What of it? From 
this fragment I would build another. 
Enough that I was alive! 

Again I laughed. I put my hand under 
Lur’s chin, raised her face to mine, set my 
lips against hers. She thrust me from her. 
There was anger in her eyes — but doubt 
under the anger. 

"You bade me remember. Well, I have 
remembered. Why did you open the gates 
of memory. Witch-woman, unless you had 
made up your mind to. abide by what came 
forth? Or do, you know less of Dwayanu 
than you pretend?” 

She said, furiously: 

“I give my kisses. None takes them.” 

I caught her in my arms, crushed her 
'mouth to mine, then released her. 

‘7 take them.” 

I struck down at her right wrist. There 
was a dagger in her hand. I was amused, 
wondered where she had hidden it. I 
wrenched it from her grip and slipped it 
in my girdle. 

"And draw the stings from those I, kiss. 
Thus did .Dwayanu in the days of old' and 
thus does he to-day.” 

She stepped back and back, eyes dilated, 
brows murderous. Ai! blit I could read her! 
She had thought me other than I was, 
thought .me harebrain, impostor, trickster. 
And it .had been in her mind to trick me, 
to bend me to her will. To beguile me. 
IWe— rDwayanu, who knew women as I 
knew war! And yet — 

She was very beautiful . . . and she was 



all I had in this alien land to begin the 
building of my rule. I summed her up as 
she stood staring at me. I spoke and my 
words were as cold as my thoughts., 

“Play no more with daggers — nor with 
me. Call your servants. I am hungry and 
I thirst. When I have eaten and drunk we 
will talk.” 

She clapped her hands. Women came in 
with steaming dishes, with ewers of wine, 
with fruits. I ate ravenously. I drank 
deeply. I ate and drank, thinking little of 
Lur — but thinking much of what her sor- 
cery had made me see; drawing together 
what I remembered from desert oasis un- 
til now. It was little enough. I ate and 
drank silently. I felt her eyes upon me. I 
looked into them and smiled. 

“You thought to make me -slave to your 
will, Lur. Never think it again!” 

She dropped her head between her hands 
and gazed at me across the table. 

“Dwayanu died long and long ago. Can 
the leaf that has withered grow green 
again?” 

“I am he, Lur.” 

She did not answer. 

“What was in your thought when you 
brought me here, Lur?” 

“I am weary of Tibur; weary of his 
laughter; weary of his stupidity.” 

“What else?” 

“I tire of Yodin. You and I — alone — 
could rule here, Dwayanu, if—” 

“That 'if' is the heart of it, Witch- 
woman. What is it?” 

She arose; leaned toward me. 

“If you can summon Khalk’rut^ 

“And if I cannot?” 

She shrugged her white shoulders, 
dropped back into her chair. I laughed. 

“In which case Tibur will not be so 
wearisome, and Yodin may be tolerated. 
Now listen to me, Lur. Was it your 
voice I heard urging me to enter Khal- 
k’ru's temples? Did you see as I was 
seeing? Is that the question whose an- 
swer you sought when your hand rested 
on my head and the waterfall became 
portal to ancient Ay?ir-land?'^You need 
not answer. 1 read you, Lur. You would be 
rid of Tibur. Well, perhaps I can kill him. 
You would be rid of Yodin. Well, if I can 
summon the Greater-than-Gods, there is 
no need of Yodin. Tibur and Yodin gone, 
there would be only you and me. You 
think you could rule me. You could not, 
Lur. Nevertheless, so much is clear.” 

She had listened quietly, and quietly 
now she answered. 

“All that is true — ” 
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She hesitated; her eyes glowed, a rosy 
flush swept over bosom and cheeks. 

"Yet — there might be another reason 
why I took you — ’’ 

I did not ask her what that other reason 
might be — women had tried to snare me 
with that ruse before. Her gaze dropped 
from me, and cruelty on. the red mouth 
stood out for an instant, naked. 

“What did you promise Yodin, Witch- 
woman?" 

She arose, held out her arms to me, her 
voice trembled — 

“Are you less than man — that you can 
speak to me so! Have I not offered you 
power to share with me? Am I not beauti- 
ful — am I not desirable?” 

"Very beautiful — very desirable. But al- 
ways I learned the traps a city concealed 
before I took it.” 

Her eyes shot blue fires, .at that. She 
took a swift step toward the door. I \ras 
swifter. I held her, caught the hand she 
raised to strike me. 

“What did you promise the high priest, 
Lur?” 

I put the point of the dagger at her 
throat Her eyes blazed at me, unafraid, 
Luka^turn your wheel so I need not slay 
this woman! 

“Put away the dagger. I will tell you.” 
Her straining body relaxed. 

I RELEASED her, and walked back to my 
chair. She studied me from her place 
across the table; she said, half-incredu- 
lously: 

“You would have killed me!” 

"Yes,” I said. 

"I believe you. Whoever you may be, 
Yellow-hair — there is ho man like you 
here.” 

"Whoever I may be, Witch?” 

She stirred impatiently. 

"No further need for pretense between 
us. Yellow-hair.” There was anger in her 
voice. “/ am done with lies — better for 
both if you be^fidone with them too. Who- 
ever you are— you are not Dwayanu. I say 
again that the withered leaf cannot turn 
green — nor do the dead return.” 

“If I am not he, then whence came 
those memories you watched with me not 
long ago? Did they pass from your mind 
to mine, Witch-woman — or from my mind 
to yours?” 

She shook her head, but again I saw the 
furtive doubt cloud for a breath her eyes. 

"I saw nothing. I meant you to see — 
something. You eluded me. Whatever it 
was you saw— I had no part in it. Nor 
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could I bend you to my will. I saw noth- 
ing.” 

"I saw the ancient land, Lur.” 

She said sullenly: 

"I could go no farther than Its jwrtal.” 
"What was it you sent me mto'Ayjir- 
land to find for Yodin, Witch-woman?” 
**Khalk’ru" she answered, evenly. 

"And why?” 

"Because then I would have known sure-, 
ly, beyond all doubht, whether you. could 
summon him. It was because I promised 
to find that out that Yodin consented to 
your coming here.” 

"And if I could summon him?” 

"Then you were to be slain before you 
had opportunity.” 

“And if I could not?” 

“Then you would be offered to him in the 
temple.” 

"By Zarda!” I swore grimly. "Dwayanu’s 
welcome is not like what he had of old 
when he went visiting— or, if you prefer it, 
the hospitality you offer a stranger is noth- 
ing to encourage travelers. Now do I see 
eye to eye with you in this matter of 
eliminating Tibur and the priest. But why 
should I not begin with you. Witch?” 

She leaned back, smiling. 

"First — because it would do you no good. 
Yellow-hair. Look.” 

She beckoned me to one of the windows. 
From it I could see the causeway and the 
smooth hill upon which we had emerged 
from the forest. There were soldiers all 
along the causeway and the l^p of the hill 
held a company of them. I felt that she 
was quite right — even I could not get 
through them unscathed. The old cold 
rage began to rise within me. She watched 
me, with mockery in ^her eyes. 

"And second — ” she^aid. "And second- 
well, hear me. Yellow-hair.” 

I poured wine, raised the goblet to her, 
and drank. 

She said; "Life is pleasant in this land. 
Pleasant at least for those of us who rule 
it. I have no desire to change it — except in 
the matter of Tibur and Yodin. And an- 
other matter which we can talk of later. 
I know that the world has altered since 
long and long ago our ancestors fled from 
Ayjir-lzjid. I know that there is life out- 
side this sheltered place to which Khalk’ru 
led those ancestors. Yodin and Tibur know 
it, and some few others. Others guess it. 

"But none of us desire to leave this 
pleasant place — nor do we desire it in- 
vaded. Particularly have we no desire to 
have our people go from it. And this many 
would attempt to do if they knew there 
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were green fields and woods and running 
water and a teeming world of men beyond 
it. For through the uncounted years they 
have been taught that in all the world 
there is no life save here. That Khalk'ru 
angered by the Great Sacrilege when Ayjir- 
land rose in revolt and destroyed his tem- 
ples, then destroyed all life except here, 
and that only by Khdlk*ru*s suflerence 
does it here exist — and shall persist only 
so long as he is offered the ancient sacri- 
fice. You follow me, Yellow-hair?" 

I nodded. 

"Now the matter of Dwayanu. The pro- 
phecy is an ancient one. He was. the 
greatest of the Ayjir kings. He lived a 
hundred years or more before the Ayjir $ 
began to turn their faces from Khalk'ru, 
to resist the Sacrifice — and the desert in 
punishment began to waste the land. And 
as the unrest grew, and the great war 
which was to destroy the AyjlTs brewed, 
the prophecy was born. That he would re- 
turn to restore the ancient glory. No new 
story. Yellow-hair. Others have had their 
Dwayanus — the Redeemer, the Liberator, 
the Loosener of Fate — or so I have read in 
those rolls our ancestors carried with them 
when they fled. 

“I do not believe these stories — new 
Dwayanus may arise, but the old ones 
do not return. Yet the the people know 
the prophecy, and the people believe any- 
thing that promises them freedomi from 
something they do not like. And it is from 
the people that sacrifices to Khalkfru are 
taken — and they do not like the Sacrifice. 
Yet because they fear, what might come 
if there were not more sacrifices — they 
endure it. 

“And now. Yellow-hair — we come to you. 
When first I saw you, heard you shouting 
that you were Dwayanu, I took counsel 
with Yodin and Tibur. I thought you were 
from Sirk. Then I knew that could not 
be. There was another with you—" 

“Another?” I asked, in genuine surprise. 

She looked at me, suspiciously. 

“You have no memory of him?” 

“No, I remember seeing you. Yoii had 
a white falcon. There were other women 
with you. I saw you from the river." 

She leaned forward, gaze intent. 

“You remember the Rrrllya — the Little 
People? A dark girl who calls herself 
Evalie?” 

Little People-r-dark girl — Evalie? Yes, I 
did remember something of them — but 
I had forgotten, perhaps. No — they had 
been real . , . or had they? 

“Faintly, I seem to remember something 



of them, Lur. But nothing very clearly." 

She stared at me, a curious exultation 
in her eyes. 

matter,” she said. "Do not try 

ii to think of them. You were nbt— 
awake. Later we will speak of them. 
They are enemies. No matter— follow me 
now. If you were from Sirk, posing as 
Dwayanu, you might be a rallying point 
for our discontented. Perhaps even the 
leader they needed. If you were from 
outside — you were still more daiigerpus, 
since you could prove us liars. Not only 
the people, but the soldiers might rally 
to you. .^d probably would. What was 
there for us to do but kill you?" 

"Nothing," I answered. “I wonder now 
you did not when you had the chance.” 

“You had complicated matters," she 
said. “You had shown the ring. Many 
had seen it, many had heard you call 
yourself Dwayanu — ” 

Ah, yes! I remembered now — I had come 
up from the river. How had I got. Into the 
river? The bridge — Nansur— something had 
happened there . . it was all misty, noth- 
ing clear-cut . . . the Little People . . . yes, 
I remembered something of them . . . they 
were afraid of me . . . but I had nothing 
against them . . vainly I tried to sort the 
vague visions into some pattern. Lur’s 
voice recalled my wandering thoughts. 

“And so,” she was saying, “I made Yodin 
see that it was not well to slay you out- 
right. It would have been known, and 
caused too much unrest^trengthened 
Sirk for one thing. Caused unrest among 
the soldiers. What — Dwayanu had come 
and we had slain him! 

“ T will take liim,' I told Yodin. T do 
not trust Tibur who. In his stupidity and 
arrogance, might easily put us in much 
trouble. There is a better way. Let 
Khalk’ru eat him and so prove us right 
and him the liar and braggart. Then, riot 
soon will another Dwayanu conle shout- 
ing.’” 

“So the high priest does not think me 
Dwayanu, either?” 

“Less even than I do, yellow-hair,” she 
said, smiling. “Nor Tibur. 'But who you 
are, and whence you came, and how and 
why — that puzzles him as it does me. You 
look like the Ayjir, yes — it means nothing. 
You have the ancient marks upon your 
hands — well, granted you are of the an- 
cient blood. So has Tibur — and he is no 
redeemer.” Once again her laughter rang 
like little bells. 

“You have the ring. Where did you find 
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Yellow-hair? For you know little of 
Its Yodln found that out. And Yodin 
saw you turn color and half turn ^ flee 
when first you saw Khalk’ru in his cnam- 
ber. lieny it not, Yellow-hair. I saw it 
myself. Ah, no — Yo<hn hasi little fear of 
a rival with the Dissolver. Yet — ^he is not 
whoiiy certain. There is the faintest 
shadow of doubt. I played on that. And so 
— ^yoU are here.” 

T looked at her with frankest admira- 
tion, again raised the goblet and drank to 
her. 

1 clapped my hands, and the serving 
girls entered. 

“Clear the table. Bring wine.” 

. They came with fresh ewers and goblets. 
V^en they had gone out I' went over to 
-the door. There was a heavy bar that 
closed it. I thrust it down. I picked up 
one of the ewers and half emptied it. 

"I can summon the Dissolver, Witch- 
woman.” 

She drew in her breath sharply; her 
body trembled; the blue fires of her eyes 
were bright — bright. 

“Shall I show you?” 

. I took the ring from the locket, slipped 
it on my thumb, raised by hands in the 
beginning of the salutation — 

A cold breath seemed to breathe through 
the room. The Witch-woman sprang to 
me, dragged down my hand. Her lips were 
y/hite. 

“No! No! I believe — Dwayanu!” she 
whispered. 

I laughed. The strange cold withdrew, 
: stealthily. 

“And now. Witch, what will you tell the 
priest?” 

The blood was slowly coming back into 
her lips and face; she lifted the ewer and 
drained it. 

Her hand was steady. An admirable 
woman — this Lurl 

She said: 

“I will summon the Dissolver. I will kill 
Tibur. I will kill Yodin — what else is 
there?” 

She came to me, stood close. 

“Destroy Sirk. Sweep the dwarfs away. 
Then you and I shall rule — alone.” 

I drank more wine. 

“I will summon. Khalk’ru. I will elimi- 
nate Tibur and the priest; I will sack 
Sirk, and I will war for you against the 
dwarfs — ” 

. She looked into my eyes, long and long; 
her arm stole round my shoulder. Then — 

“Yes!” she whispered. 

The green darkness of the mirage night 
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/seeped through the shadowy cas^ehts. 

The whispering of the waterfall was soft 
laughter. 

Her arms went round miMieck. Her lips 
sought mine and clung to ihem. 

CS> 

CHAPTER XVn 
ORUEAL BY KHALK’RU 

T wice the green night had filled the 
bowl of the land beneath the mirage 
while I feasted and drank with Lur 
and her women. Sword-play there had 
been, too, and the hammer-play arid wres- 
tling. They were warriors — those women! 
Tempered steel, under silken skins, they 
pressed me hard now and again — strong 
as I was, quick as I might be. If Sirk were 
soldiered by such as these, it would be no 
easy . conquest. 

By the looks they gave me and by soft 
whispered words I knew I need not be 
lonely if Lur rode off to Karak. But she 
did not; she was ever at my side, and no 
more messengers came from Tibur, or if 
they did I did not know It. She had sent 
secret word to the high priest that he had 
been right — I had no power to summon the 
Greater-than-Gods; that I was either im- 
postor or mad. Or so she told'me. Whether 
she had lied to hini or lied now to me I did 
not know and did not greatly care. I was 
too busy — ^living. 

Yet no more did she call me Yellow-hair. 
Always it was Dwayanu. 

It was early dawn of the third day; 1 
was leaning from the casement, watching 
the misty jewel-fires of the luminous lilies 
fade, the mist wraiths that were the slaves 
of the waterfall rise slowly and more 
slowly. Lur was peering at me. She looked 
all Witch-woman then. 

“A message came to me last night from 
Yodin. To-day you pray to Khalk’ru.” 

A thrill went through me, the blood 
sang in my ears. Always had I felt so when 
I must evoke the Dissolver. A feeling of 
power that surpassed even that of victory; 
different — a sense of inhuman power and 
pride. And with it a deep anger, revolt 
against this Being which was Life’s enemy. 
This demon that fed on Ayjir-land’s flesh 
and blood — and soul. 

She was watching me. 

“Are you afraid, Dwayanu?” 

I sat beside her, parted the veils of her 
hair. 

“Was that why your Jcisses were doubled 
last night, Lur? That you were so— rtender? 
Tenderness, Witch-woman, becomes you — 
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but it sits ■ strangely on you. Were you 
afraid? For me? You soften me. Lur,” 

Her eyes flashed, her face flushed at my 
laughter. 

“You do not believe I love you, 
Dwayanu?” 

“Not so much as you love power. Witch- 
woman.” 

“You love me?” 

“Not so much as I love power. Witch- 
woman,” I answered,, and laughed again. 

She studied me with narrowed eyes. 
She said: 

“There is much talk in Karak of you. 
It grows menacing. Yodin regrets now 
that he did not kill you when he could 
-have — but knows full well the case might 
be worse if he had. Tibur regrets he did 
not kill you when you came up from the 
river— urges that no more time be lost 
in doing so. Yodin has declared you false 
prophet and has promised that the 
Greater-than-Gods will prove you so. He 
believes what I have told him — or perhaps 
he has a hidden sword. 

“You” — faint mockery crept into her 
voice— “you, who can read me so easily, 
surely you can read him and guard against 
it! The people murmur; there are nobles 
who demand you be brought forth; and 
the soldiers would follow Dwayanu eagerly 
— ^if they believed you truly he. They are 
restless. Tales spread. You have grown 
exceedingly — inconvenient. So you face 
Khalk’ru to-day.” 

“If all that be true," I said, “it occurs 
to me that I may not have to evoke the 
Dissolver to gain rule.” 

She smiled. 

“It .was not your old cunning which sent 
that thought. You will be closely guarded. 
You would be slain before you could rally 
a .dozen round you. Why not — since there 
would then be nothing to lose by killing 
you? And perhaps something to be gained. 
Besides^what of your promises to me?” 
"I laughed and thrust my arm around 
her shoulders, lifted and kissed her. 

“As for being slain — well, I would have 
a thing to say to that. But I was jesting, 
Lur. Ivkeep my promises.” 

There was the galloping of horses on 
the causeway, the rattle of kettle-drums. 
I went over to \the window. Lur sprang 
from the bed and stood beside me. Over 
the causeway was coming a troop of a 
hundred or more horsemen. From their 
spears floated yellow pennons bearing the 
black symbol of Khalk’ru. They paused at 
the open draw-bridge. At their head I 
recognized Tibur, his great shoulders 



covered by a yellow cloak, and on his 
breast the Black Octopus. 

“They come to take you to the temple. 
I must let them pass.” 

. “Why not?” I asked indifferently. “But 
I’ll go to no temple until I’ve broken my 
fast.” I looked again toward ’Tibur. 

“And if I ride beside the Smith, I need 
a coat-of-mail to fit me.” 

“You ride beside me,” she said. “And 
as for weapons, you shall have your pick. 
Yet there is nothing to fear on the way 
to the temple — it is within it that danger 
dwells.” ' 

“You speak too much of fear. Witch- 
woman,” I said, frowning. “Sound the 
horn. Tibur may think I am loath to meet 
him. And that I would not have him be- 
lieve.” ' 

She sounded the signal to the garrison 
at the bridge. I heard it creaking as I 
bathed. ' 

I DRESSED leisurely. On my way to the 
^eat hall I stopped at the. chamber- 
6f-weapons. There was a sword that I 
had seen and liked. It was of the weight 
to which I was accustomed, and long and 
.curved and of metal excellent as any I 
had ever known in Ay^ir-land. I weighed 
it in my left hand and I took a lighter one 
for my right. I recalled — some one had 
told me to beware of Tibur’s left hand . 
ah, yes, the woman soldier. I laughed — 
well, let Tibur beware of mine. I took a 
hanimer, not so heavy as the Smith's — that 
was his vanity— there was more control to 
the lighter sledges I fastened to my 
forearm the strong strap that held its 
thong. Then I went down to meet Tibur. 

There were a dozen of the Ayjir nobles 
in the hall, mostly mem Lur was with 
them. I noticed she had posted her soldiers 
at various vantage points, and that they 
were fully armed. I took that for evidence 
of her good faith, although it somewhat 
belied her assurance to me that I need fear 
no danger until I had reached the temple. 

I had no fault to find with Tibur’s greet- 
ing. Nor with those of the others. Except 
one. .'There was a man beside the Smith 
as tall as myself. He had cold blue eyes 
and in them the singular expressionless 
stare that marks the born killer of men. 
There was a scar running from left temple 
to chin, and his nose had been broken. 
The kind of man, I reflected, whom in the 
olden days I would have set over some- 
peculiarly rebellious tribe. There was an 
arrogance about him that irritated me, but 
I held it down. It was not in my thoughts 
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to provoke any conflict at this moment. 

I desired to raise no suspicions in the mind 
of the Smith. My greetings to him and to 
the others might be said to have had al- 
most a touch of apprehension, of con- 
ciliation. 

I maintained that attitude while we 
broke fast and drank. Once it was difficult. 
Tibur leaned toward the scarface, laugh- 
ing. 

"I told you he was tall as you, Rascha. 
The gray stallion is mine.” 

The cold blue eyes ran over me, and 
my gorge arose. 

"The stallion is yours.” 

Tibur leaned toward me. 

"Rascha the Back-breaker, he is named. 
Next to me, the strongest in Karak. Too 
bad you must meet the Greater-than-Gods 
so quickly, Dwa — ah, yes, Dwayanu! A 
match between you two would be worth 
the seeing.” 

Now my rage swelled up at this, and 
my hand dropped to my - sword, but I 
managed to check it, and answered with 
a touch of eagerness: 

"True enough — perhaps that meeting 
may be deferred — ” 

Lur frowned, and stared at me, but 
Tibur snapped at the bait, his eyes gleam- 
ing with malice. 

"No — there is one that may not be kept 
waiting. But after — perhaps — ” 

His laughter shook the table. The others 
joined in it. The scarface grinned. By 
Zarda, but this is not to be born! Care- 
ful, Dwayanu, thus you tricked them in 
the olden days — and thus you shall trick 
them now! 

I drained my goblet, and another. I 
joined them in their laughter — as though 
I wondered why they laughed. And I 
sealed their faces in my memory. 

By Khalk’ru himself, but they should pay 
for that laughter! 

We rode over the causeway with Lur at 
my right and a close half-circle of her 
picked women covering us. Ahead of us 
went Tibur and the Back-breaker with a 
dozen of his strongest. Behind' us came 
the troop with the yellow pennons, and 
behind them, another troop of the Witch- 
woman’s guards. 

I rode with just the proper touch of 
dejection. Now and then the Smith and 
his familiars looked back at me. And I 
would hear their laughter. The Witch- 
woman rode as silently as I. She glanced 
at me askance, and when that happened 
I dropped my head a little lower. 

The black citadel loomed ahead of us. 



We entered the city. By that time the 
puzzlement in Lur’s eyes had changed al- 
most to contempt, the laughter of the 
Smith became derisive. 

The streets were crowded with the people 
of Karak. And now I sighed, and seemed 
to strive to arouse myself from my de- 
jection, but still rode listlessly. And Lur 
bit her lip, and then drew close in to me 
frowning. 

"Have you tricked me. Yellow-hair? 
You go like a dog already beaten!” 

I turned my head from her that she 
might not see my face. By Luka, but it 
was hard to stifle my own laughter! 

There were whisperings, murmurings 
among the crowd. 'There were no shouts, 
no greetings. Everywhere were the soldiers, 
sworded and armed with the hammers, 
spears and pikes ready. There were 
archers. The high priest was taking no 
chances. Nor was I. 

It was no intention of mine to precipitate 
a massacre. None to give Tibur the. 
slightest excuse to do away with me; turn 
spears and arrow-storm upon me. Lur had 
thought my danger not on my way to the 
temple, but within it. I knew the truth 
was the exact opposite. 

So it was no conquering hero, no re- 
deemer, no splendid warrior from the past 
who rode through Karak that day. It was 
a man not sure of himself — or better, too 
sure of what was in store for him. The 
people who had waited and watched for 
Dwayanu felt that — and murmured, or 
were silent. And that well pleased the 
Smith. And it well pleased me — who by 
now was -as eager to meet Khalk’ru as any 
bridegroom his bride. And I was taking no 
risks of being stopped by sword or hammer, 
spear or arrow before I could. 

And ever the frown on the face of the 
Witch-woman grew the darker, and the 
contempt and fury in her eyes the greater. 

We skirted the citadel, and took a broad 
road leading back to the cliffs. We galloped 
along this, pennons flying, drums rolling. 
We came to a gigantic doorway in the 
dlff — many times had I gone through such 
a door as that! But I dismounted, 
hesitatingly. Half-reluctanUy I let myself 
be led through it by Tibur and Lur and 
into a small rock-hewn chamber. 

They left me, without a word. I glanced 
about. Here were the chests that held the 
sacrificial garments; the font of purifi- 
cation; the vessels for the anointing of 
the evoker of Khalk’ru. 

The door opened. I looked into the face 
of Yodin. 
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T hem was ylndlcUve Mumpb In It, 
and I knew he had met the Smith 
and Witch- woman, and that they had 
fold him how I liiad ridden. As a victim 
to the sacrifice! Well, Lur could tell him 
honesUy what he hoped was the truth. 
If she had the thought to betray me, had 
betrayed me — she now believed me liar 
and. braggart with quite as good reason 
as Tibur and the others. If she had not 
befoayed me — had backed her lie to 
Yodin. 

Twelve lesser priests filed in behind me, 
dressed in the sacred robes. The high 
priest, wore the yellow smock with the 
tentacles entwined round him. The ring 
of Khalk’ru shone on his .thumb. He al- 
most licked his lips as he watched me 
covertly. 

“The Greater-than-Qods awaits your 
prayer, Dwayanu," he said. “But first you 
must., undergo purification.” 

I nodded. They busied themselves with 
the necessary rites. I submitted, to them 
awkwardly, like one not familiar with 
them, but who plainly wished to be thought 
so. The gloating malice in Yodin’s eyes 
increased. 

At last the rites were finished. Yodin 
took a smock like his own from a chest 
and draped it on me. I waited. 

“Your ring," he reminded me, sardoni- 
cally. “You must wear the ring!” 

-I fumbled at the chain around my neck, 
opened the locket and slipped the ring 
over my thumb. The lesser priests passed 
from the chamber with their drums. I 
followed, the high priest beside me. I 
heard the clang of a hammer striking a 
great anvil. And knew it for the voice of 
Tubalka, the oldest god, who taught men 
to wed fire and metal — Tubalka’s recog- 
nition of, his salutation and his homage to, 
the Void. 

The olden exaltation, the ecstasy of dark 
power, was pouring .through me. Hard 
was it not to betray it. We came out of 
the passage and into the temple. 

Hai! But they had done well by the 
Greater-than-Gods in this far shrine! 
Vaster temple I had never beheld in Ayjir- 
land. Cut from the mountain’s heart as 
all Khalk’ru’s abodes must be, the huge 
square pillars which bordered the amphi- 
theater struck up to a ceiling lost in dark- 
ness. There were cressets of twisted metal 
and out of them sprang smooth spirals of 
wan yellow flame. They burned steadily 
and soundlessly; by their wan light I could 
see the pillars marching, marching away 
as though into the Void itself. 



Faces were staring up at me from the 
amphitheater— hundreds (tf them; Wo- 
men’s faces under pennons and bannerets 
broidered with devices of clans whose men 
had fought beside and behind me In many 
a bloody battle. Gods — how few the men 
were here! They stared up at me, these 
women faces women-nobles, women- 
knights, women-soldiers. . The stared 
up at me by the hundreds % . . blue- eyes 
ruthless ..nor was there jplty, nor any 
softness of woman in their j faces .. . 
warriors they werer . . . Good! As warriors 
would I treat them. 

And now I saw that archers were posted : 
on the borders of the amphitheater, bows 
in readiness, arrows at rest but poised-, 
and the bow.-strings lined toward me. 

Tibur's doings! Or the priest’s — watch- 
ful lest I should attempt escape. I had no 
liking for that, but there was no help for 
it. Luka, Lovely Goddess — turn your wheel 
so no arrow flies before I can begin the 
ritual! 

I turned and looked for the mystic 
screen which was Khalk’ru’s doorway from 
the Void. It was a full hundred paces away 
from me, so broad and deep was the plat- 
form of rock. Here the cavern had been 
shaped into a funnel. The mystic screen 
was a gigantic disk, a score of times the 
height of- a tall man. Now the square of 
lucent yellow through which in the tem- 
ples of the Mother-land Khalk’ru became 
corporeal. For. the first time I felt a doubt 
— was this Being the same? Was there 
other reason for the high priest’s 
malignant confidence than his disbelief 
in. me? 

But there in the yellow field floated the 
ssrmbol of the Greater-than-Gods, his vast 
black body lay as though suspended in a 
bubble-ocean of yellow space; his tentacles 
spread like monstrous rays of black stars 
and his dreadful eyes brooded on the 
temple as though as always they saw all 
and, saw nothing. The symbol was un- 
changed — took a quick glance at my 
ring — yes, it was the same. The tide of 
conscious, dark power in my mind, checked 
for that instant, resumed its upward flow; 

And now I saw between me and the 
screen a semicircle of women. Young they 
were, scarce blo.ssomed out of girlhood-. 
Twelve of them I counted, each standing 
in the shallow hollowed cup of . sacrifice, 
the golden girdles of the sacrifice around 
their waists. Over white shoulders, over 
young breasts, fell the veils of their ruddy 
hair, and through those veils they looked 
at me with blue eyes in which horror 
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lurked. Yet though they could not hide 
that horror In their eyes from me who was 
so close, they hid it from th vje v^o 
watched os from beyond. They s jod with- 
in the cups, erect, proudly deflant. Ai! 
but they were brave — those women of 
Karak! I felt the olden pity for them, 
stirring of the olden revolt. 

lii the center of semicircle of the wo- 
men swung a thirteenth ring, held by 
strong golden chains dropping from the 
temple's roof. It was empty, the clasps 
of the heavy girdle open — 

The thirteenth ring! Open for — ^me! 

CHAPTER XVni 

THE SACRinCK 

I LOOKED at the high priest. He stood 
beside his priests squatting at their 
drums. His gaze was upon me, and al- 
most could I see him lick his lips. I saw 
Tlbur. He stood at the edge of the platform 
beside the anvil of 'Tubalka; in his hands 
the. great sledge; on his face the reflection 
of the gloating malice in the eyes of the 
high priest. 'The Witch- woman I could 
not see. 

The high priest stepped forward. He 
spoke into the dark vastness of the temple 
where was the congregation of the nobles. 

“Here stands one who comes to us calling 
himself — Dwayanu. If truly he be 

Dwayanu, then will the Greater-than- 
-Gods, mighty Khalk'ru, hear his prayer 
and accept the sacrifices. But if Khalk’ru 
be deaf to him — then he is proven cheat 
and liar. And Khalk’ru will not be deaf 
to me who have served him faithfully. 
Then this cheat and liar swings within 
the warrior’s ring for Khalk’ru to punish 
as he wills. Hear me! Is it just? Answer!” 
From the depths of the temple came the 
voices of the witnesses. 

■‘We hear! It is just!” 

The high priest turned to me as if to 
speak. But if that had been his mind, he 
changed it. Thrice he raised his staff of 
golden bells and shook them. Thrice Tibur 
raised the hammer and smote the anvil of 
Tubalka. 

Out of the depths of the temple came 
the ancient chant — the ancient supplica- 
tion which Khalk’ru had taught our fore- 
fathers when he chose us from all the 
peoples of earth, forgotten age upon for- 
gotten age ago. I listened to it as to a 
nursery song. And Tibur’s eyes never left 
me, his hand on hammer in readiness to 
hurl and cripple if I tried to flee; nor did 
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Yodin’s gaze ever leave 'me from then on. 
'llie chant ended. 

Swiftly I raised my hands in the ancient 
sign, and I did with tile ring what the' 
ancient ritual ordered— and through the 
temple swept that first breath of cold tiiat 
was presage of the coming of Khalk’ru! 

Hoi — ^the faces of Yodln and Tibiir when 
they felt that breath! Would that I could 
look at them! Laugh now, Tlbur! Hoi! 
but they could not stop me now! Not 
even the Smith would dare hurl hammer 
nor raise hand to loose arrow storm upon 
me! Not even Yodln would dare halt me — 
I forgot all that. I forgot Yodln and 
Tlbur. I forgot, as ever I forgot, the sacri- 
fices in the dark exultation of the ritual. 

The yellow stone wavered; was shot 
through with tremblings. It became thin 
as air. 
it vanished. 

Black tentacles quivering, black body 
hovering, vanishing into immeasurable 
space, was Khalk’ru, 

Faster, louder, beat the drums. 

The black tentacles writhed forward. 
The women did not see them. Their eyes 
clung to me ... as though . . as though 
I held for them some hope that flamed 
through their despair! I . . . who had sum- 
moned their destroyer . . 

The tentacles touched them. I saw the 
hope fade and die. The tentacles coiled 
round their shoulders. They slid across 
their breasts. Embraced them. Slipped 
down their thighs and touched their feet. 
The drums began their swift upward flight 
into the crescendo of the sacrifice’s 
culmination. 

The wailing of the women was shrill 
above the drums. Their white bodies be- 
came gray mist. They became shadows. 
They were gone — gone before the sound 
of their wailing had died. The golden 
girdles fell clashing to the rock — 

What was wrong? The ritual was ended. 
The sacrifice accepted. Yet Khalk’ru still 
hovered! 

And the lifeless cold was creeping round 
me; was rising round me. 

A tentacle swayed and writhed forward. 
Slowly, slowly it passed the warrior's ring 
— came closer — closer — 

It was reaching out for me! 

I heard a voice intoning. Intoning words 
more ancient than I had ever known. 
Words? 'They were not words! Or if words, 
then none that man had ever spoken. 
They were sounds whose roots struck back 
and back into a time before ever man drew 
breath. 
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It was Yodin — ^Yodin speaking In a 
tongue that might have b^n KhaWru’s 
own before ever -Life was! 

Drawing Khalk’ru \y£^on me by it! Send- 
ing me along the road the sacrifioes had 
traveled! 

I leaped upon Yodin. I caught him in 
my arms and thrust him between me and 
the questing tentacle. I raised Yodin in 
my arms as though he had been a doll and 
flung him to KhaWru. He went through 
the tentacle as though it had been a cloud. 
He struck the chains that held the war- 
rior’s ring. He swung in them, entangled. 
He slithered down upon the golden girdle. 

Hands upraised, I heard myself crying 
to Khalk’m those same inhuman syllables. 
I did not know their meaning then, and 
do not know them now^nor from whence 
knowledge of them came to me. 

But I do know they were sounds the 
throats and lips of men were never meant 
to utter! 

But Khalk’ru heard — and heeded. He 
hesitated. His eyes stared at me, un- 
fathomably-^tared at and through me — 

And then the tentacle curled back. It 
encircled Yodin. A thin screeching— and 
Yodin was gone! 

The living Khalk’ru was gone. Lucent 
yellow, the bubble-ocean gleamed,, where - 
he had been — the black shape floating 
inert within it. 

I heard a tinkle upon the rock — the 
ring of Yodin rolling down the side of 
the cup. I leaped forward and picked it up. 

Tibur, hammer half-raised, stood glar- 
ing at me beside the anvil. 1 snatched 
the sledge from his hand, gave him a 
blow that sent him reeling. I raised the 
hammer and crushed the ring of Yodin 
in the anvil. 

From the temple came a thunderous 
shouting: 

“Dwayanu! Dwayanu!” 

CHAPTER XIX 

WOLVES OF LUR 

I RODE through the forest with the 
Witch- woman. -The white falcon 
perched on her gauntleted wrist and 
cursed me with unwinking golden eyes. It 
did not like me— Lur’s falcon. A score of 
her women rode behind us. A picked dozen 
of my own were shield for my back. 

They rode close. So it had been of old. I 
liked my back covered. It was my sensitive 
part, whether with friends or foes. 

The armorers had fashioned me a jacket 



of the light chain-mall. I wore It. Lur and 
our little troop wore them; and each was 
as fully armed as I with the two swords, 
the long dagger and the thonged hammer. 
We were on our way to recohnoiter Sirk. 

For five days I had sat on the throne of 
the high priest, ruling Karak with the 
Witch- woman and Tibur. Lur had come to 
me — penitent in her own fierce fashion. 
Tibur, all arrogance and insolence evapo- 
rated — had bent the knee, proffering me 
allegiance; protesting reasonably enough, 
that his doubts had been but natural, 

I accepted his allegiance with reserva- 
tions. I knew that sooner or later I would 
have to kill Tibur — even if I had not prom- 
ised Lur his death. But why kUl him be- 
fore he ceased to be useful? He was a 
sharp-edged tool. Well, if he cut me in my 
handling of him, it would be only my fault.. 
Better a crooked knife that was sharp than 
a straight one that was dull. 

As for Lur — she was sweet woman- 
flesh; and subtle. But did she greatly mat- 
ter? Not greatly — ^just then. There was a 
lethargy upon me, a weariness, as I rode 
beside her through the scented forest. 

Yet I had received from Karak homage 
and acclaim more than enough to soothe 
any wounded pride. I was the idol of the 
soldiers. I rode through the streets to the 
shouts of the people, and mothers held 
their babes up to look on me. But there 
were many who were silent when I passed, 
averting their heads, or glancing at me 
askance with eyes shadowed by fear and 
"hatred. 

Dara, the bold-eyed captain who had 
warned me of Tibur, and Naral, the swag- 
gering girl who had given me her locket, I 
had taken for my own and had made them 
the officers of my personal guard. They 
were devoted and amusing. I had spoken 
to Dara only that morning of those who 
looked askance at me, asking why. 

“You want straight answer, lord?” 

“Always that, Dara." 

She said, bluntly: 

“They are the ones who looked for a de- 
liverer. One who would break chains. Open 
doors. Bring freedom. They say Dwayanu 
is only another feeder of Khalk’ru. His 
butcher. Like Yodin. No worse, maybe. No 
better, certainly.” 

I thought of that strange hope I had 
seen strangled in the eyes of the sacrifices. 
Had they too thought me deliverer, instead 
of — 

"What do you think, Dara?” 

“I think as you think, lord," she an- 
swered indifferently. "Only — it would not 
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break my heart to see the golden girdles 
broken." 

And I was thinking of that as I rode Vv^ith 
Lur, her falcon hating me with its un- 
winking glare. What was — Khalk’ru? Often 
and often, long and long and long ago, I 
had wondered that. Could the illimitable 
cast itself into such a shape as that which 
came to the call of the wearer of the ring? 
Or rather— would it? My empire had been 
wide-spread— under sun and moon and 
stars. It was only a mote in the sunray 
compared to the empire of the Spirit of 
the Void. Would such a one shrink himself 
within the mote? 

Ai! but there was no doubt Khalk’ru 
existed! But was that which came, to the 
summons of the ring — Khalk’ru? And if he 
were not — then was his dark worship 
worth its cost? 

A wolf howled. The Witch-woman threw 
back her head and answered it. The fal- 
con stretched its wings, screaming. We 
rode from the forest into an open glade, 
moss-carpeted. She halted, sent again 
from her throat the wolf cry. 

Suddenly around us was a ring of wolves. 
White wolves whose glowing green eyes 
were . fixed on Lur. They ringed us, red 
tongues lolling, fangs glistening. A patter 
of pads, and as suddenly the circle of 
wolves was doubled. And others slipped 
through the trees until the circle was 
three-fold, four-fold — until it was a wide 
belt of living white flecked by the scarlet 
flames of the wolf-tongnes, studded with 
the glinting emeralds of the w'olf-eyes. 

My horse trembled; I smelled its sweat. 

Lur drove her knees into the sides of her 
horse and rode forward. Slowly she paced 
it round the inner circle of the white 
wolves. She raised her hand; something 
she said. A great wolf arose from its 
haunches and came toward her. Like a 
dog, it put its paws upon her saddle. She 
reached down, caught its jowls in her 
hands. She whispered to it. The 'wolf 
seemed to listen. It slipped back to the 
circle and squatted watching her. I 
laughed. 

‘‘Are you woman — or wolf, Lur?” 

She said: 

“I, too, have my followers, Dwayanu. 
You could not easily win these away from 
me." 

Something in her tone made me look at 
her sharply. It was the first time that she 
had shown any resentment, or at least any 
chagrin, at my popularity. She did not 
meet my gaze. She must have given some 
signal that the wolves understood, for the 



big dog wolf lifted its throat and howled. 
The circle broke. They spread out, padding 
swiftly ahead of us like scouts. They 
melted into the green shadows. We fol- 
lowed. 

The forest thinned. Giant ferns took the 
place of the trees. I began to hear a curi- 
ous hissing. Also it grew steadily warmer, 
and the air filled with moisture, and mist 
wreaths^ floated over the ferns. I could see 
no tracks, yet Lur rode steadily on as 
though upon a well marked road. The 
wolves were siient, but I could see them 
slinking along on every side of us. 

We came to a great clump of ferns. Lur 
dropped from her horse. 

"We go on foot here, Dwayanu. It is but 
a little way.” 

I Joined her. The rest of the troop drew 
up, but did not alight. The Witch-woman 
and I slipped through the ferns for a score 
of paces. The big dog wolf stalked just 
ahead of her. She parted the fronds. Slrk 
lay before me. 

At right, a bastion of perpendicular cliff 
arose, dripping with moisture, little of 
green upon it except small ferns clinging 
to precarious root-holds. At left, perhaps 
four arrow flights away, was a similar bas- 
tion, soaring into the haze. Between these 
bastions was a level platform of black rock. 
Its smooth and glistening foundations 
dropped into a moat as wide as two strong 
throws of a javelin. The platform curved 
outward, and from cliff to cliff it was 
lipped with one unbroken line of fortress. 

Hai! but that was a moat! Out from 
under the right hand cliff gushed a tor- 
rent. It hi^ed and bubbled as it shot forth, 
and the steam from it wavered over the 
cliff face like a great veil and fell upon us 
in a fine warm spray. It raced boiling 
along the rock base of the fortress, and jets 
of steam broke through it and immense 
bubbles rose and burst, scattering showers 
of scalding .spray. 

The fortress itself was not high. It was 
squat and solidly built, its front unbroken 
except for arrow slits close to the top. 
There was a parapet across the top, about 
breast high, I thought, for I could see the 
glint of spears and the moving heads of 
the guards. In only one part was there 
anything like towers. These were close ter 
the center where the boiling moat nar- 
rowed. Opposite them, on the farther bank, 
was a pier for a drawbridge. I could see 
Che bridge, a. narrow one, raised and pro- 
truding from between the two towers like a 
tongue. And here and there were what I 
took for catapults. 
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B ehind the fortress, the cliffs swept in- 
ward. They did not touch. Between 
them was a gap about a third as wide as 
the platform of the fortress. In front of 
us, on our side of the boiling stream, the 
sloping ground had been cleared both of 
trees and ferns. It gave no cover. 

They had picked their spot well, these 
outlaws of Sirk. No besiegers could cross 
■ that moat with its hissing jets of live 
steam and bursting bubbles rising contin- 
ually from the geysers at its bottom. No 
bridge could be thrown across it. No stones 
nor trees could dam it, making a causeway 
over which to march to, batter at the 
fortress’s walls. There was no takirig of 
Sirk from this side. That was clear. Yet 
there must be more of Sirk than this. 

Lur had been following my eyes, reading 
my thought. 

“Sirk itself lies beyond those gates.’’ She 
pointed to the gap between the cliffs. “It is 
a valley wherein is the city, the fields, the 
herds. And . there is no way into it, except 
•through those gates.’’ 

I nodded, absently. I was studying the 
cliffs behind the fortress. I saw that these, 
unlike the bastions in whose embrace the 
platform lay, were not smooth, ’There had 
been falls of rock, and these rocks had 
formed rough terraces.' If one could get to 
these terraces — unseen — 

“Can we get closer to the cliff from 
which the torrent comes, Lur?’’ 

She caught my wrist, her eyes bright, 
“What do you see, Dwayanu?” 

“I do not know .as yet, Witch-woman. 
Perhaps nothing. Can we get closer to the 
torrent?’’ 

“Come.’’ 

We slipped out of the ferns; skirted 
them, the dog wolf walking- stiff-legged in 
lead, eyes and ears alert. The air grew 
hotter, vapor filled, hard to breathe. The 
hissing became louder. We crept through 
the ferns, wet to the skin. Another step 
and I looked straight down upon the boil- 
ing torrent. I saw now that it did not 
come directly from the cliff. It shot up 
from beneath it, and its heat and its ex- 
halations made me giddy. I tore a strip 
from my tunic and wrapped it around 
mouth arid nose. I studied the cliff above 
it, foot by foot. Long, I studied it . and 
long — and then I turned. 

“We can return, Lur.’’ 

She said eagerly: 

“What have you seen, Dwayanu? Have 
you found a way?” 

What I had seen might be the end of 
Sirk — but I did not tell her so. The thought 



was not yet fully boni'. It had never l^en 
my way to admit others Into hal|-fprrned 
thoughts. It was top dangerous, ^e bud 
is more delicate than the fiower and should 
be left to develop free from prying hands 
or treacherous or even well-meaflt med- 
dling. Mature your plan^and test, it— then 
you can weigh with clear judginent any 
suggested changes or modifications. Nor 
was I ever strong for counsel — too many 
pebbles thrown into the spring .muddy it. 
That was one reason I was— Dwayanu. I 
said to Lur; 

“I do not knpw. I have a thought. But I 
must weigh it.” 

She said mutinously: 

“I am not stupid. I know warr-ras I 
know other things. I could help you— ” 

I said, impatiently: 

“Not yet. When I have made my plan I 
will tell it to you.” 

She did not speak again until we were 
within sight of the waiting women, then 
she turned to me. Her voice was low, and 
very sweet. 

“Will you not tell me? Are we not equal, 
Dwayanu?” 

“No,” I answered, and left her to decide 
whether that was answer to first question 
or both. 

She mounted her horse, and we rode 
back through the forest. 

I was thinking, thinking, over what I 
had seen, and what it might mean, when 
suddenly I heard again the howling of the 
wolves. It was a steady, insistent howling. 
Summonlrig. The Witch-woman raised her 
head, listened, then spurred her horse for- 
ward. I shot my own after her, ’The white 
falcon fiuttered, and beat up into the air, 
screeching. 

We raced out of the forest and out upon 
a flower covered meadow. In the meadow 
stood a little man. The wolves surrounded 
him, weaving around and around each 
other in a witch-ring. The instant they 
caught sight of Lur, they ceased their cry; 
squatted on their haunches. Lur checked 
her horse and rode slowly toward them. I 
.caught a glimpse of her face, hard, an’d 
fierce, the mouth cruel. 

- I looked at the little man. Little enough 
he was, hardly above one of my knees, yet 
perfectly formed. A little golden man with 
hair .streaming down almost to his . feet. 
One of the Rrrllya — I had studied the 
woven pictures of them on the tapestries, 
but this was the first living one I had. seen 
. — or was it? I had vague idea that .1 had 
been in closer contact with them than the 
tapestries. 




The white falcon was circling round his 
head, darting down upon him, striking at 
him with claws and beak. The little man 
held an arm before his eyes, with the other 
was trjdng to beat the bird away. The 
Witch- woman sent a shrill call to the fal- 
con. It flew to her, and the little man 
dropped his arms. His eyes fell upon me. 
For an Instant he stared — then he cried 
out to me, held his arms out to me, like a 
child. 

There was appeal in cry and gesture. 
Hope, too, and confidence. It was like a 
frightened child calling to me. In a flash, 
I saw again the hope that I had watched 
die in the eyes of the sacrifices. Well, I 
would not watch it die In the eyes of the 
little mani 

I thrust my horse past Lur’s, and lifted it 
over the barrier of the wolves. Leaning 
from the saddle, I caught the little man up 
in my arms. He clung to me, whispering in 
strange trilling sounds. 

I looked back at Lur. She had halted her 
horse beyond the wolves. 

She cried; “Bring him to met" 

The little man clutched me tight, and 
broke into & rapid babble of the strange 
sounds. Quite evidently he had under- 
stood, and quite as evidently he was im- 
ploring me to do anything other than turn 
him' over to the Witch-woman. 

I LAUGHED— Ishook my head at her. I 
saw her eyes blaze with quick, uncon- 
trollable fury. Let her rage! The little 
man should go safe! I put my heels to the 
horse and leaped the far ring of wolves. I 
saw not far away the gleam of the river, 
and turned my horse toward it. 

The Witch-woman gave one wild, fierce 
wolf -cry. And there was the whir of wings 
around my head, and the buffeting of 
wings about my ears. I threw out a hand. 
I felt it strike the falcon, and I heard it 
shriek with rage and pain. The little man 
shrank closer to me. 

A white body shot up and clung for a 
-moment to the pommel of my saddle, green 
eyes glaring into mine, red mouth slaver- 
ing. I took a quick glance back. The wolf 
pack was rushing down upon me. Lur at 
their heels. Again the wolf leaped. But by 
this time I had drawn my sword and I 
thrust it through the white wolf’s throat. 
Another leaped, tearing a strip from my 
tunic. I held the little man high up in one 
arm and thrust again. 

Now the river was close. And now I was 
on its bank. I lifted the iltUe man in both 
hands and hurled him into the water. 
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I turned, both swords in hand, to meet 
the charge of the wolves. 

I heard another cry from Lur. *^e 
wolves stopped in their rush, so suddenly 
that the foremost of them slid and rolled. 
I looked over the river. Far out on it was 
the head of the little man, long hair float- 
ing beh^d him, streaking for the opposite 
shore. 

Lur rode up to me. Her face was very 
white, and her eyes were hard as blue 
jewels. She said in a strange, strangled 
voice: 

“Why did you save him?’’ 

I considered that, gravely. I said: 
“Because not twice would I see hope die 
in the eyes of one who trusts me.’’ 

She watched me, steadily; and the 
white-hot anger did not abate. 

“You have broken the wing of my fal- 
con, Dwayanu.’’ 

“Which do you love best, \i^tch-woman 
—its wing or my eyes?’’ 

“You have killed two of my wolves.” 
"Two wolves — or my throat, Lur?” 

She did not answer. She rode slowly 
back to her women. But I had seen tears 
in her eyes before she turned. They might 
have been of rage — they might not. But it 
was the first time I had ever seen Lur weep. 

With never a word to each other we rode 
back to Karak. She nursing the wounded 
falcon. I thinking over what I had seen on 
the cliffs of Sirk. 

We did not stop at Karak. I had a long- 
ing for the quiet and beauty of the Lake of 
the Ghosts. I told Lur that. She assented 
indifferently, so we went straight on and 
arrived there just as the twilight was 
thickening. We all dined together in the 
great hall. Lur had shaken off her moodi- 
ness. If she stUl felt wrath toward me, she 
hid it very well. We were all merry and I 
drank much wine. The more I drank the 
clearer became my plan for the taking of 
Sirk. It was a good plan. After a while, I 
went up with Lur to her tower and watched 
the waterfall and the beckoning mist 
wraiths, and the plan became clearer still. 

Then my mind turned back to that mat- 
ter of Khalk'ru. And I thought over that a 
long while. 

“Lur,” I said, abruptly — and more to see 
the effect upon her than because at that 
moment I actually meant it — “I am think- 
ing I will never again summon Khalk’ru.^* 
She stared at me; she said at last, slow- 
ly, incredulously: 

“You cannot mean that, Dwayanu!” 

“I do mean it.” 

Her face whitened. She said: 
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“II Khalk’ru is not offered his sacrifice, 
he will withdraw life from this land. It will 
become desert, as did the Motherland 
when the sacrifices were ended.” 

I said : 

“Will it? That is what I have ceased to 
believe. Nor do I think you believe it, Lur. 
In the olden days there was land upon 
land which did not acknowledge Khalk’ru, 
whose people did not sacrifice to Khalk’ru 
—yet they were not desert. And I know, 
even though I do not know how I know, 
that there is land upon land to-day where 
Khalk’ru is not worshiped — yet life teems 
in them. Even here — the Rrrllya, the Little 
People, do not worship him but hate him, 
or so you have told me — yet the land over 
Nanbu is ho less fertile than here.” 

She said: 

- “That was the whisper that went 
through the Mother-land, long and long 
and long ago. It became louder — and the 
Mother-land was rent by war. The shrines 
Bf Khalk’ru were destroyed — and the 
Mother-land became desert.” 

“There might have been other reasons 
than Khalk'ru’s wrath for that, Lur.” 

“What were they?” 

"I do not know,” I said. “But you have 
never seen the sun and moon and stars. I 
have seen them. And a wise man once told 
me that beyond sun and moon were other 
suns and other earths circling them, and 
upon them — life. The Spirit of that Void 
in which burn these suns should be too 
vast to shrink itself to such littleness as 
that which, in a little temple in this little 
comer of all earth, makes itself manifest 
to us.” 

She answered: 

"Khdlk’ru is! Khalk’ru is everywhere. 
He is in the tree that withers; the spring 
that dries. Every heart is open to him. He 
touches it-^nd there comes weariness of 
life, hatred of life, desire for eternal death. 
He touches earth and there is sterile sand 
where meadow^g rew; the flocks grow bar- 
ren. Khalk’ru is.” 

I thought over that, and I thought it 
was true enough. But there was a flaw in 
her argument. 

“Nor do I deny that, Lur,” I answered. 
“The Enemy of Life. is. But is what comes 
to the ritual of the ring — Khalk’ru?” 

“What else? So it has been taught from 
ancient days.” 

‘T do not know what else. And many 
things have been taught from ancient days 
that would not stand the test of truth. 
But I do not believe that which comes is 
Khalk’ru, Soul of the Void, He-to-Whom- 



All-Life-Must-Retum and all the rest of 
his titles. Nor do I believe that if we end 
the sacrifices, life will end here with 
them.” 

HE said, very quietly: 

“Hear me Dwayanu. Whether, that 
which comes to the sacrifice be Khalk’ru 
or another matters 'not at all to me. All 
that matters is this — I do not want to 
leave this land, and I would keep it un- 
changed. I have been happy here. I have 
seen the sun and moon and stars. I have 
seen the outer earth in my waterfall yon- 
der. I would not go into it. Where could I 
find a place so lovely as this my Lake? 
But if the sacrifices end, they whom only 
fear keeps here will go. 

"They will be followed by more and more; 
And they will bring others, aliens, back 
into it. The old life I love ends with the 
sacrifices — surely. For if desolation comes 
—we will be forced to go.' And if it does not 
come — they will know that they have been 
taught lies, and will go to see whether 
what lies i^thout is not fairer, happier, 
than here. So it has always been. I say to 
you, Dwayanu — it shall not be here!” 

She waited for me to answer. I did not 
answer. 

“If you do not wish to summon Khalk’ru, 
then why not choose a high priest in your 
place?” 

I looked at her, sharply. I was not ready 
to go quite that far as yet. Give up the 
ring, with all its power! 

“There is another reason, Dwayanu, 
than those juu have given me. What is 
it?” 

I said, bluntly: 

"There are many who call me feeder of 
Khalk’ru. Butcher for him. I do not like 
that. Nor do I like to see — what I see — in 
the eyes of the women I feed him..” 

“So that is it!” she said, contemptuous- 
ly: “Sleep has made you soft, Dwayanu! 
Better tell me your plan to take Sirk and 
let me execute it. You have grown too 
tender-hearted for war, I think!” 

That stung me; swept all my compunc- 
tions away. After all, I was a warrior. And 
to be 'told that I was becoming — woman! 
I jumped up, knocking away the chair. 
Half I raised my hand to strike her. She^ 
faced me, boldly, no trace of fear in eyes. 
I dropped my hand. 

“But not so soft that you cam mold me 
to your will. Witch,” I said. “Nor do I go 
back on my bargains. I have given you 
Yodin. I shall give you sirk, and all else I 
have promised. Till then— let this matter 
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of the sacrifice rest. When shall I give you 
Tibur?” 

She put her hands on my shoulders and 
smiled into my angry eyes. She clasped 
her hands around my neck and brought 
my lips down to her warm red ones. 

“Now," she whispered, “you are Dway- 
anu! Now the one I love — ah, Dwayanu, if 
you but loved me as I love you!” 

Well, as for that, I loved her as much as 
I could any woman . after all, there was 
none like her. I swung her up and held her 
tight, and the old recklessness, the old 
love of life poured through me. 

“You shall have Sirk,” I repeated. “And 
Tibur when you will.” 

“Not yet,” she said. “He is strong, arid 
he has his followers. He will be very useful 
at Sirk, Dwayanu. Not before then — sure- 
ly.” 

“It was precisely what I was thinking,” I 
said. “On one thing at least we agree.” 

She laughed. 

“Let us have wine upon our peace,” she 
said, and called to her serving-women. 

“But there is another thing also upon 
which we agree.” She looked at me 
strangely. 

‘What is it?” I asked. 

■‘You yourself have said it,” she an- 
swered — and' more than that I could not 
get her to say. It was long before I knew 
what she had meant — and then It was too 
late. 

It was good wine. I drank more than I 
should have. But clearer and clearer grew 
the plan for the taking of Sirk. 

It was late next morning when I awoke, 
Lur was gone. I had slept as though 
drugged. I had the vaguest memory of 
what had occurred the .night before, ex- 
cept that Lur and I had violently disagreed 
about .something. I thought of Khalk’ru 
not at all. I asked Ouarda where Lur had 
gone. She said that word had been brought 
early that two women set apart for the 
next sacrifice had managed to escape. Lur 
thought that they were making their way 
to Sirk. She was hunting them with the 
wolves. I felt irritated that she had not 
roused me and taiken me with her. I 
thought that I would like to see those 
white brutes of hers in action. They were 
like the great dogs we had used in Ayjir- 
land to track similar fugitives. 

I^did not go into Karak. I spent the day 
at sword-play and wrestling and swim- 
ming in the Lake of the Ghosts — after my 
headache had worn off. 

Close toward midnight Lur returned. 

“Did you catch them?” I asked. 



“No,” she said. “They got to Sirk safely. 
We were just in time to see them half 
across the drawbridge.” 

I thought she was rather indifferent 
about it, but gave the matter no further 
thought. And that night she was gay — and 
almost tender toward me. Sometimes so 
tender that I seemed to detect in her 
kisses another emotion. It seemed to me 
that they were — regretful. And I gave that 
no thought then, either. 

CHAPTER XX 

THE TAKING OF SIRK 

A gain I rode through .the forest 
toward Sirk, with Lur at my left 
hand and Tibur beside her. At my 
back were my two captains. Dara and 
Naral. Close at our heels -came Ouarda, 
with twelve slim, strong girls, their fair 
skins stained strangely green and black. 
Behind these rode a hundred of the nobles 
with Tibur’s friend Rascha at their head. 
And behind them rode or marched as 
silently on foot a full thousand of Karak's 
finest fighting women. 

It was night. It was essential to reach 
the edge of the forest the last third of the 
stretch between midnight and dawn. The 
hoofs of the horses were muffled so that no 
sharp ears might hear their distant tread, 
and the soldiers marched in open forma- 
tion, noiselessly. Five days had passed 
since I had first looked' on the fortress. 

They had been five days of secret, care- 
ful preparation. Only .the Witchrwoman 
and the Smith knew what I had in mind. 
Secret as we had been, the rumor had 
spread that we were preparing for a sortie 
against the Rrrllya. I was well content 
with that. Not until we had gathered to 
start did even Rascha, or so I believed, 
know that we v/ere headed toward Sirk. 
This so no word might be carried there to 
put them on guard, for I knew well that 
those we menaced had many friends in 
Karak — might have them among the ranks 
that slipped along behind us. 

Surprise was the essence of my plan. 
Therefore the muffling of the horses’ hoofs. 
Therefore the march by night. Therefore 
the silence as we passed through the for- 
est. And therefore it was that when we 
heard the first howling of Lur’s wolves the 
Witch-woman slipped from her horse and 
disappeared in the luminous green dark- 
ness. 

We halted, awaiting her return. None 
spoke; the howls were stilled; she came 
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from the trees and remounted. Like a well- 
trained pack of dogs, the white wolves had 
spread ahead of us, nosing Over the ground 
we, still .must travel; ruthless scouts, which 
no spy nor chance wanderer, whether from 
or to Sirk; could escape. 

I had desired to strike sooner than this; 
had chafed at the delay; had been, reluc- 
tant, to lay bare my plan to Tibur. But Lur 
had. pointed out that if the Smith were to 
be useful at Sirk’s' taking he would have^to 
be trusted, and that he would be less 
dangerous if informed and eager than if 
uninformed and suspicious. 

Well, that was quite true. And Tibur was 
a first-class fighting man with strong 
friends. 

■So I had-taken him into my confidence 
and -told him. what I had observed when 
first; I. had stood with Lur beside Sirk’s 
boiling- moat — ^vigorously growing clumps 
of ferns- that extended in an almost un- 
broken; irregular line high up and' across 
the black- cliff, from the forest on the 
hither side, oyer the geyser-spring and 
oyer the parapets. It betrayed, I believed, 
a slipping ',or cracking of the rock which 
had formed a ledge. Along' that ledge- 
steady-nerved, sure-footed climbers might 
creep and- make their way unseen behind 
the_-. fortifications — and there do for us 
what I had in mind. ■, 

Tibur.’s 'eyes had sparkled, and he had 
laughed as I- had not heard him laugh 
since my- ordeal by Khalk’ru. He had, only 
one 'comment. 

“The- first link of your chain is the weak- 
est, Dwayanu.” 

“True enough. But it is forged where 
Sirk’s chain of defense is also weakest.” 
“Nevertheless, I would not care to be the^ 
first.'to .test that link.” 

For. all my lack of trust, I liked him for 
that touch of frankness: 

“Thank the Gods for your weight, then, 
anvil-smiter,” I had said. “I cannot see 
those feet of yours competing for toe-hold 
with terns. Otherwise I might Have picked 
you.” , ■ . ... 

I had. looked down at the 'sketch I had 
drawn to make the matter clearer. 

. ‘‘We must strike quickly. How long be- 
fore we can be in readiness, Lur?” 

I had raised my eyes in time to see a 
swift glance pass between the two. What- 
ever suspicion I may have felt had been 
fleeting. Lur had answered, quickly. 

“So far as the soldiers are concerned, we 
could start to-night. How iong it will take 
to pick the climbers, I cannot tell. Then I 
must test them. .All that will take time.” 



“How long, Lur? We must -be,, s^f t.” 

• “Three day;^flve day^I Vei svdft 
as inay be. Beyond that I will hot promise." 

With that I had been forced :to 'be con- 
tent: 

N OW we marched on.Sirk; It was neither 
dark nor light, in the forest. A strange 
dimness in which we were , but shadows. 
The shimmer moths floated over us; the 
glimmer of the flowers' was our 'torches. 
All the fragrances were of life. But; it was 
death whose errand we were on. 

The weapons, of the soldiers, 'were cov- 
ered so that there could be ho betraying 
glints; spear-heads darkened,:, no shining 
•of metal upon any of us. On the tunics of 
the soldiers was the 'Vyheel of Luka, sO that 
friend would not be mistaken for foe once 
we were behind the walls of Sirk. Lur had 
wanted the Black Symbol of Khalk’ru. I 
would not have it. 

“We reached the spot where we had de- 
cided to leave the horses. And here in si- 
lence our, force separated, irnder leader- 
ship of Tibur and Rascha, the others crept 
through wood and fernbrake to the' edge of 
the clearing opposite the drawbridge. 

With the Witch-woman and myself went 
a scant dozen of the nobles, Quarda with 
her girls, a hundred of the soldiers. Each 
of these had-, bow and quiver in well-pro- 
tected cases on th'eir backs. ‘They carried 
the short battle-ax, long sword and-dagger. 
They bore the long, wide rope ladder I had 
caused to be made, like those' I had used 
long and long .ag0.-to meet problems simi- 
lar to this 'Of Sirk — but none with its pe- 
culiarly forbidding aspects! They:carried 
another ladder, long and flexible and of 
wood. I was armed only with battle-ax 
and long sword; Lur and the nobles with 
the thrpwing hammers and swords. 

We stole toward the torrent whose hiss- 
ing became- louder with each .step. 
Suddenly I halted,.drew Lur to me. 
“V7itch-woma;n, can you' truly talk to 
your wolves?” 

‘!Truly, Dwayanu.” 

“I am thinking it would be no bad plan 
to draw eyes and ears from this end of the 
parapet. If some of your wolves would 
fight and howl and dance a bit there at 
the far -bastion for the amusement of the 
guards, it might help us here.” 

She sent a low call, like the whimper of 
a young she-wolf. Almost instantly lifted 
beside her the head of the great dog-wolf 
which had greeted her on our first ride. 
Its hackles brlstledvasrit glared at me. But 
it made no sound. The Witch-woman 
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dropped to^'her knees beside It, took its 
he^ in heir arms, whispering. They seemed 
to whisper together. And then as sudden- 
ly as it had appeared it was gone. Lur 
arose, in her eyes something of the green 
fire of the wolfs. 

“The guards shall have their amuse- 
ment.” 

I felt a little shiver along my back, for 
this was true witchcraft. But I said noth- 
ing and we went on. We came to that 
place from which I had scanned the cliff. 
We parted the ferns and peered out upon 
the fortress. 

Now thus it was. At our right, a score 
of paces away, soared the sheer wall of 
the cliff which, continuing over the boiling 
torrent, formed this nearer bastion. The 
cover in which we lurked ran up 'to it, was 
thrown back like, a green wave from its,, 
base. Between our cover and the moat was 
a space not more than a dozen paces 
across, made barren by the hot spray that 
fell oh it. Here, the walls of the fortress 
were not any more than a javelin’s cast 
distant. 

The wall and the parapet touched the 
cliff, but hardly could they be seen through 
the thick veils of steam. And this was 
what I had meant when I had said "tiiat 
our weakest link would be forged where 
Sirk’s. defenses were weakest. For no 
sentinels stood at this corner. With the 
heat and steam and exhalations from the 
geyser, there was no need — or so they 
thought. How, here at its hottest source, 
could the torrent be crossed? Who could 
scale that smooth and dripping cliff? Of 
all the defenses this spot was the impreg- 
nable . one, unnecessary .to guard — or so 
they thought. Therefore it was the exact 
point to attack — if it could be done. 

I STUDIED it. Not for full two hundred 
paces was there a single sentinel. From 
somewhere behind the fortress came the 
glare of a fire. It cast flickering shadows 
on the terraces of fallen rock beyond the 
bastioning cliff; and that was good, since 
if we gained their shelter we, too, would 
seem but flickering shadows. 

I beckoned Ouarda, and pointed to the 
rocks which were to be the goal of the 
naked girls. They were close to the cliff 
where it curved inward beyond the para- 
pet, and -they were about the height of 
twenty tall men above where we hid. She 
drew the girls to her and Instructed them. 
They nodded, their eyes dropping swiftly 
to the caldron of the moat, then turned to 
the glistening precipice. I saw some of 



them shudder. Well, I could not hold that 
against them, no! 

We crept back and found the base of 
the cliff. Here were enough and to spare 
of rock holds for the grapnels of the lad- 
der. We unwound the rope ladder. We 
set the wooden ladder against the cliff. I 
pointed out the ledge that might be the 
key to Sirk; counseled the climbers as best 
I could. The ledge was high above, and 
it .could not have been much wider than 
the span of a hand. Yet above it and be- 
low it .were small crevices, pockets, where 
fingers and toes could grip, for clumps of 
ferns sprouted there. 

Hai! but they had courage, those slim 
girls! We fastened to their belts light 
strong cords which would slip through our 
hands as they crept along. And they 
looked at each other’s stained faces and 
bodies and laughed. The first went up the 
ladder like a squirrel, got foothold and 
handhold on the narrow ledge and began 
to edge across. In an instant she had van- 
ished, the green and black with which her 
body was stained merging into the dim 
green and black of the cliff. Slowly, slowly, 
the first cord slipped through my fingers.,^ 

Another followed her, and another, until 
I held six cords. And now the others 
climbed up and crept out on the perilous 
path, their leashes held in the strong 
hands of the Witch-woman. 

Ai! but that was queer fishing, Dway- 
anu! With all of our will strained toward 
keeping these girl fish out of water. Slow- 
ly, gods, but how slowly, the cords crept 
through my fingers! Through ^he fingers 
of the Witch-woman . . slowly . slow- 
ly .. . but ever on and on. . . . 

Now that first slim girt would be over the 
caldron ... I had swift vision of her cling- 
ing to the steaming rock, the steam of the 
caldron clothing her. 

That line slackened in my hand; It 
slackened, then ran out so swiftly that it 
cut the skin . . . slackened again ... a tug 
upon it as of a great fish racing away . . . 
I felt the line snap. The girl had fallen! 
Was now but dissolving flesh in the cal- 
dron! 

The second cord slackened and tugged 
and snapped . . and the third. . 

Three of them gone! 

I whispered to Lur; “Three are gone!” 

"And two!” she said. Her eyes were 
tight closed, but the hands that clutched 
the cords were steady. 

Five of those slim girls! Only seven left! 
Luka — spin your wheel! 

On and on, slowly, with many a halt, the 
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remaining cords crept through my fingers. 
Now the fourth girl must be over the moat 
. . . must be over the parapet must be 
well on her way to the rocks . . . my heart 
beat in my throat, half strangling me. 

Gods^the .sixth had fallen! 

“Another!” I groaned to Lur. 

“And another!” she whispered, and cast 
the end of a cord from her hand. 

Five left only five now . Luka, a 
temple to you in Karak — all your own, 
sweet goddess! 

What was that? A pull upon a cord, and 
twice repeated! The signal! Orie had 
crossed! Honor and wealth to you, slim 
girl. . 

“All gone but one!” whispered the Witch- 
woman. 

I groaned again, and glared at her . 
by Zarda, but Sirk should pay for those 
lives — 

Again the twitches — upon my fifth cord! 

Another safe! And Luka — the sixth! No 

Again the slackening, the vicious tug and 
the broken line — 

“My last is over!” whispered Lur. 

Three safe! Three hidden among the 
rocks! The fishing was done! Sirk had 
stolen three-fourths of my bait. 

But Sirk was hooked-! 

Weakness like none I had known melted 
bones and- muscles. Lur’s face was white 
as chalk, black shadows under staring 
eyes, . 

Well, now it was our turn. The slim 
maids who had fallen might soon have 
company ! 

I took the cord from Lur; sent the sig- 
nal; felt it answered. We cut the cords, 
and knotted their ends to heavier strands. 
And when they had run out we knotted 
to their ends a stronger slender rope. 

It crept away — and away — and away— 

And now for the ladder — the bridge 
over which we must go. 

It was light, but very strong, that lad- 
der. Woven cunningly in a way thought 
out long and long ago. It had claws at 
each end which, once they had gripped, 
not easily were opened. 

We fastened that ladder’s end to' the 
slender rope. It slipped away from us 
over the ferns . . out into the breath 
of the seething caldron, and then through 
it. 

Invisible within that breath . . invisible 
against the green dusk of the cliff . and 
on and on it crept. 

The three maids had it. They were mak- 
ing it fast. Under my hands it straightened 
and stiffened. We drew it taut from our 



end. Then we fastened our own grapnels. 

The road to Sirk was open! 

I turned to the Witch-woman. Rigid she 
stood, gaze far and far away. In her eyes 
was the green fire of her wolves. And 
suddenly, over the hissing of the torrent, 

I heard the howling of her wolves — far 
and far away. 

She relaxed; her head dropped; she 
smiled at me — 

“Yes — truly can I walk to my wolves, 
Dwayanu ! ” 

I walked to the ladder; tested it. It was 
strong, secure. 

“I go first, Lur. Let none follow me until 
I have crossed. Then do you, Dara and 
Naral, climb to guard my back.” 

Lur's eyes blazed. “I follow you. Your 
captains come after me.” 

I considered that. Well — let it be. 

“As you say, Lur. But do not follow until 
I have crossed. Then let Ouarda send the 
soldiers. Ouarda — not more than ten may 
be on the ladder at a time. Bind cloths 
over their mouths and nostrils before they 
start. Count sixty — slowly, like this — be- 
fore each sets forth behind the other. 
Fasten ax and sword between my shoul- 
ders, Lur. See to it that all bear their 
weapons so. Watch now, how I use hands 
and feet.” 

t SWUNG upon the ladder, arms and legs 
opened wide. I began to climb It. Like 
a spider. Slowly, so they could learn. The 
ladder swayed but little. Its angle was a 
good one. 

And now t' was above the fern-brake. 
And now I was at the edge of the torrent. 
Above it. The steam swirled round me. It 
hid me. The hot breath of the geyser 
shriveled me. Nor coiild I see anything of 
the ladder except the strands beneath 
me. 

Thank Luka for that! If what was before 
me was hidden — so was I hidden from 
what was before me! 

I was through the steam. I had passed 
the cliff. I was above the parapet. I dropped 
from the ladder, among the rocks — un- 
seen. I shook the ladder. There was 
quivering response. There was weight 
upon it more weight . . . and more. . . . 
I unstrapped ax and sword— 

“Dwayanu — ” 

I turned. - There were the three maids. 
I began to praise them — tried to hold back 
my laughter. Green and black had run 
and combined under bath of steam into 
grotesque patterns. No weakness In these 
maids — they laughed with me. 
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*Nobles you are! From this moment! 
Green and black your colors. What you 
have done this night vdll long be a tale 
in Karak.” 

r looked toward ttie battlements. Be-‘ 
tween us and them was a smooth floor of 
rock and sand. It was less than half a 
bow-shot wide. A score of soldiers around 
the Are. There was a larger group on the 
parapet close to the towers of the bridge. 
There were more at the farther end of 
the parapet, looking at the wolves. 

■ The towers of the drawbridge ran 
straight down to the ipcky floor. The 
■tower at the left was l)lank wall. The 
tower at the right had a wide portal; The 
gate was open. Unguarded, unless the 
soldiers about the fire were its guards. 
Down from between the towers dropped a 
wide ramp, the approach to the bridge- 
head. 

There" was a touch on my arm. Lur was 
beside me. And close after her came my 
two captains. After them, one by one, the 
soldiers. I bade them string bows, set ar- 
rows. One by one they melted out of the 
green darkness; they slipped by me; they 
made ready in the shadow of the rocks. 

One score — two score ... a shriek cut like 
an arrow through the hissing of the tor- 
rent! The ladder trembled. It shook — and 
twisted. . . . Again the despairing cry. . . 
The ladder fell slack I 

"Dwayanu— the ladder is broken! Ai — 
Ouarda— ” 

‘'Quiet, Lur! They may have heard that 
shrieking. It could not break. ...” 

“Draw it in, Dwayanu — draw it in!” 

Together we pulled upon it. It was 
heavy. We drew it in like a net, and swift- 
ly. And suddenly it was of no weight at 
an.. It rushed into our hands — 

Its ends were severed as though by 
knife slash or ax blow! 

“Treachery!” I said. 

“But treachery . . . how . . . with Ouarda 
on guard. . .” 

I left the Witch-wonian, crept crouching 
behind the shadows of the rocks. 

“Dara — spread out the soldiers. Tell 
Naral to slip to the farther end. On the 
signal, let them loose their arrows. . Three 
flights only. The first at those around the 
fire. The second and the third at those on 
the walls closest to the towers. Then, fol- 
low me. You understand me?” 

“It is understood, lord.” 

The' word went along the line; I heard 
the bowstrings tighten and begin to whis- 
per. 

“We are fewer than I like, Lur — yet noth- 



ing for us now but to go througb It. 
No way out.of Slrk now but the vray of the 
sword.” 

“I know. It is of Ouarda I am think- 
ing — ” Her voice trembled. 

“She is ^fe. If the treachery had been 
widespread, we would have heard sounds 
of fighting. No more talking, Lur^. We must 
move swiftly. After the third arrow flight, 
we rush the tower gate.” 

I gave the signal. Up rose the archers. 
Straight upon those round , the fire flew 
the shafts. They left few alive. Ihstantly 
upon those around the towers of the bridge 
whistled the second arrow stbrm. 

Hai! but that was, straight shooting! 
See them fall! Once more — 

Whistle of feathered shaft! .Song .of, the 
bowstring! Gods— but this is to live again! 

I dropped down the rocks, the Witch- 
woman beside me. The soldier women 
poured after us. Straight to the tower 
door "we sped. We were halfway there 
before those upon the long pa,rapet awak- 
ened. 

S houts rang. Trumpets blared' and the 
air was filled with the brazen clangor 
of a great gong bellowing tbe alarm to 
Sirk, asleep behind the gap. We sped on. 
Javelins dropped among us, arrows whis- 
tled. From other gates along the inner 
walls guards began to swarm, racing to 
Intercept us. 

We were at the door of the bridge 
towers — and through it. 

But not all. A third had fallen under a 
javelin and arrow. We slung the stout door 
shut. We dropped across it the massive 
bars that secured it. And not an instant 
too soon. Upon the door began to beat the 
sledges of the tricked guards. 

The chamber was of stone, huge and 
bare. Except for the door through which 
we had come, there was no opening. I 
saw the reason for .that — never had Sirk 
expected to be attacked from within. 
There were arrow slits high up, looking 
over the moat, and platforms for archers. 
At one side were cogs and levers which 
raised and lowered the bridge. 

All this I took in at one swift glance. I 
leaped over to the levers, began to manipu- 
late them. The cogs revolved. The bridge 
was falling! 

The Witch-woman sprang to the plat- 
form of the archers; she peered out; set 
,horn to lips, sent a long call out through 
the arrow slit — summoning signal for Ti- 
bur and his host. 

The hammering against the door had 
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ceased. The blows against It were strong- 
CT, better timed. The battering of a rami 
The stout, wood trembled under them; the 
bars groaned. 

“The bridge is down, Dwayanu! Tibur is 
rushing down upon itl It grows lighter. 
Dawn Is breaking. They have brought 
their horses!" 

“Luka,” I groaned, “send him wit not to 
pound across that bridge on horse!” 

“He is doing it . he and Bascha and 
a handful of others only . . the rest are 
dismounting. . . . At — they are shooting on 
them from the arrow slits . . the Javelins 
rain among them . Sirk takes toll. . ." 

There was a thunderous crash against 
the door. The wood split — 

Sound of roaring tumult. Shouts and 
battle cries, ring of sword upon sword and 
swish of arrows. And over it the laughter 
of Tibur. 

No longer was the ram battering at the 
door. 

I threw up the bars, raised ax in readi- 
ness, opened the great gate a finger’s 
breadth and peered out. 

The soldiers of Karak were pouring down 
the ramp from the bridge-head. Not far 
away was Tibur upon his white stallion, 
hammer whirling over his head. 

And he was laughing, laughing! 

I opened the door wider. The dead of 
the fortress lay thick around tower base 
and bridge-head. 

I stepped through the door. The soldiers 
saw me. I heard a roaring cry. 

“Dwayanu! Dwayanu!” 

From the fortress came still the clamor 
of the great gong — warning Sirk. 

Sirk — no longer sleeping! 

There was a humming as of a disturbed 
gigantic hive beyond Sirk’s gap. Trumpet 
blasts and the roll of drums. Clang of 
brazen gongs answering that lonely one 
which beat from the secret heart of the 
raped fortress. And ever Karak’s women 
warriors poured over the bridge* until the 
space behind the fortress filled with them. 

The Smith wheeled his steed — faced me. 

“Gods — Tibur! But that was well done!” 

“Never done but for you, Dwayanu! You 
saw, you knew — you did. Ours the least 
part.” 

Well, that was true. I was close to liking 
Tibur then. Life of my blood! It had been 
no play to lead that charge against the 
bridge end! 

The Smith was a soldier! Let him be only 
half loyal to me — and Kfialk’ru take the 
Witch-woman! 

“Sweep the fortress clean, anvil-smiter. 



We want no arrows left at our backs." 
“It is being swept, Dwayanu.” 

By brooms of sword and spear, by javelin 
and arrow, the fortress was swept clean. 

The clamor of the brazen gong died on 
a part stroke. 

My stallion rested its nose on my shoul- 
der, blew softly against my ear. 

“You did not forget my horse! My hand 
to you, Tibur!” 

“You lead the charge, Dwayanu!" 

I leaped upon the stallion. Battle-ax 
held high, I wheeled and galloped toward 
the gap. Like the point of a spear I sped, 
Tibur at my left, the Witch- woman at my 
right, the nobles behind us, the soldiers 
sweeping after us. 

We hurled ourselves through the cliffed 
portal of Sirk. 

CHAPTER XXI 

“TSANTAWU — FAREWELL ! ” 

A LIVING wave, itself to throw us 
back. Hammers flew, axes hewed, 
javelin and spear and feathered 
shaft sleeted us. My horse tottered and 
dropped, screaming, his hinder hocks cut 
through. I felt a hand upon my shoulder, 
dragging me to my feet. The Witch-woman 
smiled at me. She sliced with her sword 
the arm drawing me down among the dead. 
With ax and sword we cleared a ring 
around us. I threw myself upon the back 
of a gray from which a noble had fallen, 
bristling with arrows. 

We thrust forward against the living 
wave. It gave, curling round us. On and 
on! Cut sword and hew ax! Cut and 
slash and batter through! 

The curling waves that tore at us were 
beaten down. We were through the gap. 
Sirk lay before us. 

I reined in my horse. Sirk lay before us — 
but too invitingly! 

The city nestled in a hollow between 
sheer, unscalable black walls. The , lip of 
the gap was higher than the roofs of the 
houses. They began an arrow flight away. 
It was a fair city. There were no citadel 
nor forts: there were no temples nor 
palaces. Only houses of stone, perhaps 
a thousand of them, flat roofed, set wide 
apart; gardens around them; a wide street 
straying around them, tree-bordered. 
There were many lanes. Beyond the city, 
fertile field upon field, and flowering or- 
chards. 

And no battle ranks arrayed against us. 
The way open. 
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Too op^! 

I caught the glint of arms on the house- 
tops. There was the sound of axes above 
the blaring of trumpets, and the roll of the 
drums. 

Hai! They were barricading the wide 
street with their trees! Preparing a hun- 
dred ambushes for us. Expecting us to roll 
down in force! 

Spreading the net In the sight of Dwaya- 
nu! 

Yet they were good tactics. The best de- 
fense. I had met with it in many a war 
against the barbarians. It meant we must 
fight for every step; with every house a 
fort; arrows searching for us from every 
window and roof. They had a leader here 
in Sirk to arrange such reception on such 
brief notice ! I had respect for that leader, 
whoever he might be. He had chosen the 
only possible way to victory — unless those 
against whom he fought knew the counter- 
move. 

And that, hard earned wisdom, I did 
know. 

How long could the leader keep Sirk 
within its thousand forts? There, always, 
lay the danger in this defense. The over- 
powering impulse of a pierced city is to 
sVarm out upon its invaders as ants and 
bees do from their hUls and nests. Not 
often is there a leader strong enough to 
hold them back. If each house of Sirk 
could remain linked to the other, each 
ever an active part of the whole — then 
Sirk might be unconquerable. But how 
when they began to be cut off, one by 
one? Isolated? The leader’s will severed? 

Ai! Then it is that despair creeps 
through every chink! They are drawn 
out by fury and despair as though by 
ropes. They poiir out — to kill or be killed. 
The cliff crumbles, stone by stone. The 
cake is eaten by the attackers, crumb by 
crumb- 

I divided our soldiers, and sent the first 
part against Sirk in small squads, with 
orders to spread and to take advantage 
of all cover. They were to take the outer 
fringe of houses, at all costs; shooting 
their arrows up in the high curved flight 
against the defenders while others ham- 
mered their way into those houses. Still 
others were to attack farther on, but never 
getting too far from their comrades nor 
from the broad way running through the 
city. 

I was casting a net over Sirk, and did 
not want Its meshes broken. 

By now it was green day light. 

The soldiers moved forward. I saw the 



arrows stream up and down, twisting 
among each other like serpent^^I heard 
the ax blows on the doors — 

By Luka — there floats a banner of Karak 
from one of the roofs! And another] 

The hum of Sirk shot higher; became 
louder; In it a note of madness. Hai! I 
knew they could not long stand this nib- 
bling! And I knew that soimd! Soon it 
would rise to f renay^rone from that into 
despair! Hai! Not long now before they 
carne tumbling out. . . 

Tibur was cursing at my elbow; I'looked 
at Lur, and she was trembling. The soldiers 
were murmuring, straining at the leash; 
mad to join the battle. I looked at their 
blue eyes, hard and cold; at their fac^ 
which beneath the helmet-caps were not 
those of women but of young warriors . . 
those who sought in them for woman’s 
mercy would have rude awakening! 

“By Zarda— but the fight will be done 
before we can dip blade!” 

I laughed. 

“Patience, Tibur! Patience is our 
strongest weapon. Sirk’s strongest — if they 
but knew it. Let them be first to lose that 
weapon.” 

T ihE turmoil grew louder. At the head 
of the street appeared half a hundred 
of Karak’s soldiers, struggling against 
more than equal number which steadily, 
swiftly, was swelled by others of Sirk pour- 
ing from side lines and dropping from 
roofs and windows of the beleaguered 
houses. 

It was the moment for which I had 
waited. 

I gave the command. I raised the battle- 
cry. We drove down upon them. Our 
skirmishers opened to let us through, melt- 
ing into our shouting ranks behind. We 
ripped into the defenders of Sirk. Down 
they went, but as they fell they fought, 
and many^ a saddle of the nobles was 
empty, and many were the steeds lost 
before we won to the first barricade. Ai! 
But how they fought us there from behind 
the hastily felled trees — women and men, 
and children hardly big enough to bend 
the bow or wield the knife! 

Now the soldiers of Karak. began to 
harry them from the sides; they shot into 
them from the tops of the houses they had 
abandoned; they fought Sirk as it had 
planned to fight us. And those who fought 
against us soon broke and fled, and we 
were over the barricade. Battling, we 
reached the heart of Sirk, a. great and 
lovely square in which fountains played 
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Mid flowers bloomed. The spray of the 
fountains was crimson and there were no 
flowers when we left that square. 

We paid heavy toll there. Full third of 
the nobles were slain. A spear had struck 
my helmet and well-nigh dropped me. 
Bare-headed, blood-flecked I rode, shout- 
ing; sword dripping red. Naral and Dara 
both bore wounds, but still guarded my 
back. The Witch-woman, the Smith and 
his scarred familiar, Rascha, fought on, 
untouched. 

There was a thunder of hoofs. Down 
upon us swept a wave of horsemen. We 
raced toward them. We struck like two 
combers. Surged up. Mingled. Flash 
swords! Hammers smite! Axes cleave! 
Hai! But now it was hand to hand in the 
way I knew best and best loved! 

We swirled in a mad whirlpool. I glanced 
at right," and saw the Witch- woman had 
been separated from me. Tibur, too, was 
gone. Well, they were giving good account 
of themselves no doubt — wherever they 
were. 

I swung to right and to left with my 
sword. In the front of those who fought 
us, over the caps of Karak which had 
.swirled between us, was a dark face . a 
dark face whose black eyes looked steadily 
into mine — steadily steadily. At the 

shoulder of that man was a slighter figure 
whose clear, brown eyes stared at me . . 

steadily steadily. In the black eyes of 
the man was . understanding, and sorrow. 
No sorrow in the brown eyes . . hate! 

I reined up my horse — my red sword 
poised in air from an arm gone rigid. 
Black eyes and brown eyes touched some- 
thing deep and deep within me they 
were rousing that something . calling 
to it something that had been sleep- 
ing— 

I heard my own voice shouting com- 
mand to cease fighting. And at that shout 
abruptly all sound of battle close by was 
still. Sirk arid Karak alike stood silent, 
amazed, staring at me. I thrust my horse 
through the press of bodies, looked deep 
into those somehow familiar black ~eyes. 

And I wondered why I dropped my sword 
why I stood thus . why the loathing 
in those brown eyes racked my heart. 

The brown-faced man spoke — two 
words — 

“Leif! Degataga!” 

Degataga ! 

That something which had been asleep 
was wide awake, rushing up through me 
rocking my brain tearing at it 
shaking every nerve. 



I heard a cry — the voice of the Witch-- 
woman. 

A horse burst through the ring of the 
soldiers. Upon it was Rascha, lips drawn 
back over his teeth, cold eyes glaring into 
mine. His arm came up. His dagger 
gleamed, and was hidden in the back of 
this man who had called me — Degataga! 
Had called me — 

God — but I knew him! 

Tsantawu! . . Jim! 

The sleeping thing that had awakened 
was all awake . it had my brain . it 
was myself Leif Langdon! 

I THREW my horse forward. Rascha’s 
arm was up for a second stroke. The 
brown-eyed rider swinging at him with 
sword. And Jim was swaying, slipping 
from his saddle. 

I caught Rascha’s arm before his blade 
could drop. I caught his arm and bent it 
back, and heard the bone snap. He howled 
— like a wolf. 

The Witch-woman cried out again. A 
hammer hummed by my head. I saw Tibur 
drawing it back by its thong. Saw Lur, 
eyes blazing, pointing to me — 

I leaned, and lifted Rascha from' his 
saddle. His sound arm swept up, hand 
clutching at my throat. I caught ^e wrist 
and twisted that arm back, and heard it 
snap as had the other. My horse swerved. 
With one hand at Rascha’s throat, the 
other arm. holding him, I toppled from 
the saddle bearing him down with me. 
I fell upon him. I twisted, and threw his 
back over the bar of my knee. My hand, 
slipped from his throat to his chest. My 
right leg locked over his. 

A swift downward thrust — a sound like 
the breaking of a faggot^The Back- 
breaker would break no more backs. His- 
own was broken! 

I leaped to my feet. I looked up into 
the face of the brown-eyed rider. 

Evalie! 

I cried out to her — “Evalie!” 

Abruptly, all about me the battle broke 
out afresh. Evalie turned to meet the 
- charge. I saw Tibur’s great shoulders rise 
behind her — saw him snatch her from her 
horse — saw from his left hand a flash of 
llght^it sped toward me. 

I was hurled down. None too soon^ nor 
soon enough. Something caught me a 
glancing blow upon the side of my head. 
I went down upon my knees and hands, 
blind and dizzy. I heard the roaring 
laughter of Tibur; strove to conquer that 
blind dizziness and nausea; felt blood 
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Steaming down my face, neck and chest. 

And crouched, swaying on knees and 
hands, hearing the tide of battle sweep 
around and over and past me. . . 

My head steadied. The blindness was 
pacing. I was still on my hands and 
knees. Under me was the body of a man 
— of a man whose black eyes were fixed 
on mine with understanding — with love. 

I felt a touch on my shoulder; with 
difficulty, looked up. It was Dara. 

“A hair between life and death. Drink 
this.” 

She put a phial to my lips. The bitter, 
fiery liquid coursed through me, brought 
steadiness, brought strength. I could see 
now that there was a ring of soldier wom- 
en around me, guarding me; beyond them 
a ring of others, on horses. 

“Can you hear me, Lief? . . I haven’t 
much time. . ." 

I lurched aside and knelt beside him. 

“Jim! Jim! Oh, God — why did you come 
here? Take this sword and kill me!” 

He reached for my hand, held it tight. 

“Don’t be a damned fool, Leif! You 
couldn’t help it . . . but you’ve got to save 
Evalie!” 

“I’ve got to save you, Tsantawu — get you 
out of here — ” 

“Shut up and listen. I’ve got mine, Leif, 
and I know it. ’That blade went through 
the mail right into the lungs . . . I’m 
trickling out — inside . . . hell, Leif — don’t 
take it so hard ... it might have been in 
the war — it might have been any time 
it’s not your fault. . .” 

A great sob shook me, tears mingled 
with the blood upon my face. 

“But ,I killed him, Jim — I killed him!” 

“I know, Leif ... I saw you . . but 
there’s something I’ve got to tell you. . . .” 
His voice faltered. 

I put the phial to his lips — it brought 
him back. 

“Just now . . . Evalie . . . hates you! 
You have to save her. . . Leif . . . whether 
she does or not. Listen. Word came to 
us from Sirk through the Little People 
that you wanted Evalie and me to meet 
you there. You were .pretending to be 
Dwayanu . . pretending to remember 
nothing but Dwayanu ... to allay sus- 
picion and to gain power. You were going 
to slip away . . come to Sirk, and lead 

it against Karak. You needed us . . . 
needed me to stand beside you . . . needed 
Evalie /to persuade the pygmies. . .” 

“I sent you no message, Jim!” I 
groaned. 

“I know you didn’t— now. But we be- 



lieved. . . . You had saved Sri from the 
wolves and defied the Witch-woman — ” 
“Jim — how long was it after Sri’s escape 
that the lying message came?” 

“’Two days . . what does it matter? 
... I’d told Evalie what was — wrong with 
— you . ,. gone over your story again and 
again. She didn’t understand . . . but she 
took me on faith . some more of that 
stuff, Leif . I’m going. . . .” 

Again the fiery draft revived him. 
“We reached Sirk . . . two days ago 
. . across the river with Sri and twenty 
pygmies. We waited . . . then came the 
attack . . . and then I knew we had been 
trapped how did you get over those 
geysers? . big fellow . . never mind 
but . . Evalie believes you sent the 
message . . . you . . . black treachery. . . .” 
His eyes closed. Cold, cold were his 
hands. 

“Tsantawu — brother — ^you do not be- 
lieve!, Tsantawu — come back . . . speak to 
me. .” 

His eyes opened, but hardly could I hear 
him speak — 

“You’re not Dwayanu — Leif? Not now 
—or ever again?” 

“No, Tsantawu . . . don’t leave me!” 
“Bend . . your head . . . closer, Leif 
. . keep fighting . . . save Evalie. . . .” 
A ghost of the old sardonic grin passed 
over the white face — 

“You didn’t pick your . .-damned . . . 
ancestors! . . . worse luck . we’ve had 
. . . hell of good times together 
save . Evalie. . . .” 

There was a gush of blood from his 
mouth. 

Jim Two Eagles was dead . . . was dead! 
Tsantawu — no more! 

CHAPTER XXII 
.HETURN TO KARAK 

I LEANED over Jim and kissed the cold 
forehead. I arose from him. I was 
numb with sorrow, but under that 
numbness a tortured rage, a tortured hor- 
ror, seethed like pent lava. Deadly rage 
against the Witch-woman and the Smith 
— horror of myself, of what I had been 
. horror of — Dwayanu! 

I must find Tibur and the Witch-woman 
— but first there was something else to 
be done. They and Evalie could wait. 

“Dara — have them lift him. Carry him 
into one of the houses.” 

I followed on foot as they bore Jim 
away. There still was fighting going on, 
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but far from us. Here were only the dead. 
I guessed that Sirk was making its last 
stand at the end of the valley, 

Dara, Naral and I and a half-dozen more 
passed through the broken doors of what 
yesterday had been a pleasant home. In 
its center was a little columned hall. The 
other soldiers clustered round the broken 
doors,' guarding entrance. I ordered chairs 
and beds and whatever else would burn 
brought into the little hall and heaped into 
a pyre. Dara said: 

“Lord, let me bathe your wound.” 

I dropped upon a stool, sat thinking 
while she washed the gash upon my head 
with stinging wine. Beyond the strange 
numbness, my mind was very clear, 

I was Leif Langdon. And Dwayanu was 
no longer master of my mind — nor ever 
again would be. Yet he lived. He lived 
within, as part of myself. It was as though 
the shock of recognition of Jim had dis- 
solved Dwayanu within Leif Langdon. As 
though two opposing currents had merged 
into one; as though two drops had melted 
intoseach other; as though two antagonis- 
tic metals had fused. 

Crystal clear was every memory of what 
I had heard and seen, said, done and 
thought from the time I had been hurled 
from Nansur bridge by the Little People. 
And crystal clear, agonizingly clear, was 
all that had gone before. Dwayanu was 
not dead, no! But part of me, and I was 
by far the stronger. 1 could use him, his 
strength, his wisdom — but he could not 
use mine. I was in control. I-was the mas- 
ter. I had a queer certainty that with this 
Dwayanu was well content. 

And I thought, sitting there, that if I 
were to save Evalie — if I were to do an- 
other thing that now I knew I would do 
or die in the doing — I must still outwardly 
be all Dwayanu. There lay my power. Not 
easily could such transmutation as I had 
undergone be explained to my soldiers. 

They believed in me and had followed 
me as Dwayanu. If Evalie, who had known 
me as Leif, who had loved me as Leif, who 
had listened to Jim, could not understand 
— how much less could these? No, they 
must see no change. 

I touched my head. The cut was deep 
and long, apparently only the toughness 
of my skull had saved it from being split. 
“Dara — you saw who made this wound?” 
“It was Tibur, lord,” 

“He tried to kill me — why did^he not 
finish?” 

“Never yet has Tibur’s left hand failed 
to deal death. He thinks it cannot fail. 



He saw you fall — he thought you dead.” 
“And death ' missed me by a hair’s 
breadth. And would not, had not some 
one hurled me aside. Was that you, Dara?” 
“It was I, Dwayanu. I saw his hand dip 
into his girdle, knew what was coming. 
I threw myself at your knees — so he could 
not see me.” 

“Why, Dara — was It because you fear 
Tibur?” 

“No — because I wanted him to believe 
he did not miss.” 

"Why?" 

, “So that you would have better chance 
to kill Tibur, lord. Your strength was ebb- 
ing with your friend’s life,” 

I looked sharply at this bold-eyed cap- 
tain of mine. How much did she know? 
Well, time later to find that out. I looked 
at the pyre. It was near complete. 

"What was it he threw, Dara?” 

S HE drew from her girdle a curious 
weapon, one whose like I had never 
seen. Its end was top-shaped, pointed like 
a dagger and with four razor edged ribs 
on its sides. It had an eight-inch metal 
haft, round, like the haft of a diminutive 
javelin. It weighed about five pounds. It 
was of some metal I did not recognize — 
denser, harder than the finest of tempered 
steel. It was, in effect, a casting dart. But 
no mail could turn aside that adamantine 
point when hurled with the strength of 
one like the Smith. 

Dara took it from me, and pulled the 
short shaft. Instantly the edged ribs flew 
open like flanges. The end of each was 
shaped like an inverted barb. A devilish 
tool, if ever I saw one. Once embedded, 
there was no way to get it out except cut- 
ting, and any pull would release the 
flanges, hooking them at the same time 
into the flesh. I took it back from Dara, 
and placed it in my own girdle. If I had 
had any doubts about what I was going to 
do to Tibur — I had none now. 

The pyre was finished. I walked over 
to Jim, and laid him on it. I kissed him on 
the eyes, and put a sword in his dead 
hand. I stripped the room of its rich 
tapestries and draped them over him, I 
struck flint, and set flame to the pyre. 
The wood was dry and resinous, and 
burned swiftly. I watched the flames creep 
up and up until smoke and fire made a 
canopy over him. 

Then dry-eyed, but with death in my 
heart, I walked out of that house and 
among my soldiers. 

Sirk had fallen and its sack was on. 
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Smoke was’ rlMng; everywhere from’ the^ 
looted, homes: A detachment: of soldiers 
marched by herding, along, some twoscore- 
prisoners — women,, all’ of them; and little- 
children;; some bore the marks: of wounds. 
And then. I' saw' that among: those whom 
I had taken for children were- a handful 
of. the golden pygmies. At sight' of me 
the soldiers halted; stood' rigid, staring; at 
me unbelievably. 

Suddenly one cried out . . “Dwayanu! 
Dwayanu lives!” . They' raised their 
swords in salute, and from them came- a 
shout; . "Dwayanu!”’ 

I beckoned their- captain. 

"Did you think' Dwayanu, dead' then?"’ 

“So- ran the* tale- among us; lord'." 

"And* did' this' tale also* tell how I was; 
slalnr” 

She hesitated'.- 

"There were some who said’ it was by 

the. Lord. Tibur, by accident . . . that he, 

had- made cast at Sirk's leader who was- 
menacing, you .. and that your' horse 
swerved', and you were, struck' instead . . 

and', that: your, body had been, borne- away 
by, those ofSirk .. . I do: not know; . .” 

“Enoughj soldier.. Go. on to. Karak with 
the. captives. Do not loiter,, and do- not 
speak, of. seeing,, me.. It is. a. command. 
For a while. L let the tale, stand'.!' 

They glanced, at- each, other,, oddly;, 
saluted and', went on.. The yellow, eyes of! 
the pygmies, filled with a, venomous hatred,, 
never left. me. until they had passed out 
of! range.. I. waited;, thinking. So- that was 
to, be. the story !’. Aif But they had fear at 
their, elbows or. they would not' have- trou-* 
bled' to spread that taTe!' Suddenly' I made- 
decision. No use. to wander over Sirk' 
searching, for Tibur, Folly to be seen, and- 
have the countertale that- Dwayanu lived 
to be borne to' the; ears' of Tibur and Lur!- 
Nay,, they should' come' to- me — unknowing. 
There was only; one, way out' of Sirk; and 
that by the bridge; It' was there- 1 would 
await them. I turned to Dara-. 

“We go- to' the bridge; but not- by this 
road. We> take the’ lanes' until! we: reach, 
the cliffs.” 

T hey wheeled' their horses, and for the 
first time- 1 realized that alL this little 
troop' of mine- were- mounted. There were- 
about a’ score of- them, and for the first- 
time I realized' that' all were of my own 
guard, and that some of them had been- 
foot^soldiers;. yet; these, too,-, were: riding;' 
andrthat,upoma:score of saddles were the: 
colors of nobles who had. followed; me- and 
the- Witch- woman; and- Tibur, through- the 



gap OfSirk. ItwasNaralwho; reading my 
perplexity, spoke; half -impudently as' al- 
ways: 

“There- are- your- most faithful', Dwayanu I- 
The- horses' were idle^-or a- few we-mad’e so; 
For’ your better shield should Tlbur-^make 
mistake- again.” 

I! said nothing to that until’ we: had gone 
round the burning house and: were' under 
the. cover of one of the lanes: Then I 
spoke to them: 

“Naral^Dara — let us. talk' apart:” 

And when we had drawn a little’ away 
from' the others; I said':. 

“To you two I. owe: my life — most of all 
to you, Dara.. All that I! can give you is 
yourS' for the, asking. All I! ask- of! you. Is 
— tru.th..”' 

"Dwayanu — you shall have, it.”’ 

“Why did Tibur want.to killme?” 

Naral said',, dryly:. 

“The Smith was not, the only one who 
wanted you. killed',, D'v/ayanu.”' 

I knew that',, but I! wanted to hear it 
from. them. 

“Who else, Naral?”' 

“Lur— and most of the nobles.” 

“But why? Had I’ not opened Sirk: for 
them?.”' 

“You were -becoming too strong; Dway- 
anu. It' is not in Lur or Tibur.' to’ take sec- 
ond’ place — or' third; — or' maybe no; place." 
“But. they had opportunity' before—” 
"But you had! not taken Slfk for’ them,” 
said Dara.- 

Naral said,, resentfully :" 

“Dwayanu,, you play with' us. You must 
know as well' as we;— better;— what the rea- 
son was. You came here with that' friend’ 
we have- just left on- his. fi'recouch. All 
knew it; If you were- to’ die— so' niust he* 
die; He- must not, live;, perhaps to escape- 
and bring others' into this place — for i 
know, as many others' db; that there Is life 
beyond' here- and’ that Khalk’rw does not' 
reign supreme as’ the' nobles- tell us; 

“Well— here; together;, are- you' and! this 
friend’ of yours: And not' only you: two; 
but also the dark' girl' of Vixo: Rrrllyw, whose' 
death, or capture, mijght' break the' spirit; 
of the little- folk- and put them under 
Karak’s yoke. The. three of you — together 
— and vulnerable !' Why,. Dwayanu— it' was 
the one- place and the one' time to strike!' 
And Lur and Tibur did— and killed- your 
friend! and think- they- have killed' you, 
and have taken the dark, girl;!’ 

“And: If I( killt Tibur,, Naral?” 

“Then ^ere will be fighting. And you 
must guard-: yourself well, for the nobles 
hate you, Dwayanu— they have been: told. 
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you are against the old customs — mean to 
debase them, and raise the people. In- 
tend even to end the sacrifice. .” 

"And if that were true?” 

"You have most of the soldiers with 
you now, Dwayanu. If it were true, you 
would also have most of the people. But 
Tibur has his friends — even among the 
soldiers. And Lur is no weakling.” 

She twitched up her horse’s head, vi- 
ciously. 

“Better kill Lur, too, while you’re in the 
mood, Dwayanu!” 

I made no answer to that. We trotted 
our horses through the lanes, not speak- 
ing again. Everyv/here were the dead, and 
gutted horses. We came out of the city, 
and rode over the narrow plain to the gap 
between the cliffs. There happened to be 
none on the open road just then, so we 
entered the gap unnoticed. We passed 
through it out into the square behind the 
fortress. There v/ere soldiers here, in 
plenty; and groups of captives. 

I rode in the center of the soldiers, bent 
over the neck of my horse. Dara had 
roughly bandaged my head. The bandages 
and a cap-helmet I had picked up hid my 
yellow hair. There was much confusion, 
and I passed through unnoticed. 

I rode straight to the door of the tower 
behind which we had lurked when Karak 
stormed the bridge. I slipped my horse 
in, closed the door to the quarter. My 
troop grouped itself outside. It was not 
likely to be challenged. I settled myself 
down to wait for Tibur. 

It v>?as hard waiting, that! Jim’s face 
over the camp fire. Jim’s face grinning at 
me in the trenches. Jim’s face above mine 
when I lay on the moss bank of the 
threshold of the mirage. Jim’s face under 
mine on the street of Sirk. 

Tsantawu! Aiet — Tsantawu! And you 
thought that only beauty could come from 
the forest! 

Evalie? I cared nothing for Evalie then, 
caught in that limbo which at once was 
ice and candent core of rage. 

"Save . Evalie!” Jim had bade. Well, 
I would save Evalie! Beyond that, she 
mattered no more than did the Witch- 
woman . . yes, a little more ... I had 

a score to settle with the Witch-woman 
. . I had none with Evalie. . . . 

The face of Jim . . . always the face of 
Jim . floating before me. 

I heard a whisper— 

“Dwayanu — Tibur comes!” 

“Is Lur with him, Dara?” 

"No — a group of the nobles. He is laugh- 
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ing. He carries the dark girl on his saddle- 
bow.” 

“How far away is he, Dara?” 

“Perhaps a bow-shot. He rides slowly — 
cannot you hear his laughter?” 

“Yes— I hear him. In a moment I will 
come forth. When I ride out, close in be- 
hind me. The fight will be between me and 
Tibur. I do not think those with him will 
dare attack me. If they do — ” 

Naral laughed. 

“If they do, we will be at their throats, 
Dwayanu. There are one or two of Tibur’s 
friends I would like- to settle accounts 
with. We ask you only this — waste neither 
words nor time on Tibur. Kill him quickly. 
For by the Gods, if he kills you it will 
be the boiling pot and the knives of the 
flayers for all of us!” 

“I will kill him, Naral.” 

S LOWLY I opened the great door. Now 
I could see Tibur, his horse pacing 
toward the bridge-end. Upon the pommel 
of his saddle was Evalie. She was upright, 
proudly, but she had loosed her hair and 
it covered her face like a veil. Her hands 
were tied behind her back, and gripped in 
one of Tibur’s. There were a score of his 
followers around and behind him; nobles 
— and the majority of them men; for I 
had observed that although the Witch- 
woman had a few men among her guards 
and garrisons, the Smith showed a prefer- 
ence for them among his friends and per- 
sonal escort. His head was turned toward 
them, and his voice vibrant with triumph, 
and his roaring laughter came plainly to 
me. By now the inclosure was almost 
empty of soldiers and captives; there were 
none between .us. I wondered where the 
Witch -woman v/as. 

Closer came Tibur, and closer. 

“Ready, Dara? Naral?” 

“Ready, lord!” 

I flung open the gate. I raced toward 
Tibur, head bent low, my little troop be- 
hind me. I swung against him with head 
uplifted, thrust my face close to his. 

Tibur’s whole body, grew rigid, his eyes 
glared into mine, his jaw dropped. I knew 
that those who followed him were held in 
that same stupor of Incredulity. Before he 
could recover from his paralysis, I had 
snatched Evalie up from his saddle, had 
passed her to Dara. 

I lifted my sword to slash at Tibur’s 
throat. I gave him no warning. It was 
no time for chivalry. Twice had he tried 
treacherously to slay me. 

Swift as had been my stroke, the Smith 
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was swifter. He threw himself back, slipped 
oS his horse, and landed like a cat at its 
side. I was down from mine before his 
great sledge was half raised to hurl. I 
thrust my blade forward to pierce his 
throat. He parried it with the sledge. 

Then berserk rage claimed him. The 
hammer fell clanging on the rock. He 
threw himself on me, howling. His arm 
circled me, fettering mine to my sides, 
like living bands of steel. His legs felt for 
mine, striving to throw me. His lips were 
drawn back like a mad wolf’s and he bored 
his head into the pit of my neck, trying 
to tear my throat with his teeth. 

My ribs were cracking under the tight- 
ening vise of Tibur’s arms. My lungs were 
laboring, sight dimming. I writhed and 
twisted in effort to escape the nuzzling of 
that hot mouth and the searching fangs. 

I heard shouting around me, heard and 
dimly saw the milling of the horses. The 
clutching fingers of my left hand touched 
my girdle — closed on something there, 
something like the shaft of a javelin, 
Tibur’s hell-forged dart! 

Suddenly I went limp in Tibur’s grip. 
His laughing bellowed. And for a split- 
second his grip relaxed. 

That split-second was enough. I sum- 
moned all my strength and broke that 
grip. Before he could clench me again, 
my hand had swept down into my girdle 
and clutched the dart. 

I brought it up and drove it into Tibur’s 
throat just beneath his jaw. I jerked the 
devil-dart’s' haft. 

The bellowing laughter of Tibur changed 
to a hideous gurgling as the dart opened, 
its razor-edged flanges slicing through 
arteries and muscles. His hands sought 
the haft, dragged at it^tore it out — 

And the blood spurted from Tibur’s man- 
gled ■ throat: Tibur’s knees buckled be- 
neath him, and he lurched and fell at 
my feet . . choking . his hands still 
feebly groping to clutch me. 

I stood there, dazed, gasping for breath. 

“Drink this, lord!,’’ 

I looked up at Dara. She was holding 
a wine-skin to me. I took it with trem- 
bling hands, and drank deep. The good 
wine whipped through me. Suddenly I took 
it from my lips. 

“The dark girl of the Rrrllya — Evalie! 
She is not with you!’’ 

“There she is. I set her on another 
horse. There was fighting, lord.” 

I stared into Evalle’s face. She looked 
back at me, brown eyes cold, implacable 
— ^horror in them: 



“Better use the rest of the wine to wash 
your face, lord. You are no sight for 
children.” 

I passed my hand over my face, drew it 
away wet with blood. 

“Tibur’s blood, Dwayanu, thank the 
Gods!” 

She brought my horse forward. I felt 
better when 1 was in its saddle. 1 glanced 
down at Tibur. His fingers were still faintly 
twitching. I looked about ine. 

My troop seemed strangely shrunken. 
I called — “Naral!” 

“Dead, Dwayanu. I told you there had 
been fighting.” 

There was the blast of a horn. I turned 
to see the Witch-woman come galloping 
over the square. Her red braids were loose, 
her sword was red, and she was nigh as 
battle-stained as I. With her rode a scant 
dozen of her women, half as many of her 
nobles. 

I awaited her. She reined up before me, 
searching me with wild eyes. 

I found I was not hating Lur — or at least 
I would not have been had she not helped 
bring about Jim’s death. Much of my hate 
seemed to have been exhausted with Tibur. 
I felt emptied of all emotion. And I was 
damnably tired. 

So I said nothing to the Witch- woman. 
She looked me over from head to foot; 
at my troop; at the archers. She smiled 
faintly. , - 

“You are hard to kill. Yellow-hair!” 
“Dwayanu — Witch.” 

She glanced at me, half contemptu- 
ously. 

“You are no longer Dwayanu!” 

“Try to convince these soldiers of that, 
Lur.” 

“Oh, I know — ” she said. She stared 
down at Tibur. “So you killed the Smith. 
Well, at least you are still a man.” 
“Killed him for you, Lur!” I jeered, with 
sudden desire to get. beneath her calm. 
“Did I not promise you?” 

She did not rise to that; only asked, as 
Dara had before her: 

“And now what?” 

“We wait here until Sirk is emptied. 
Then we ride to Karak, you beside me. 
I do not like you at my back, Witch- 
woman.” 

I whispered to Dara; 

“Can we trust the archers?” 

She npdded. 

“Bid them wait and march with us. Let 
them drag the body of Tibur into some 
corner.” 

For half an hour the soldiers came by. 
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with prisoners, with horses, with cattle 
and other booty. Small troops of the no- 
bles and their, supporters galloped by, halt- 
ed, and spoke, but at my word and Lur’s 
nod, passed on over the bridge. Most of 
the nobles showed dismayed astonishment. 

The last skeleton company came through 
the gap. I had been watching for Sri, but 
he was not with them, and I concluded 
that he had been taken to Karak with 
the earlier prisoners or had been killed. 

“Come," I said to the Witch-woman. 
“Let your women go before us.” 

I rode over to Evalie, lifted her from 
her saddle and set her on my pommel. 
She made no resistance, but I felt her 
shrink from me. I knew she was think- 
ing that she had only exchanged Tibur 
for another master — that to me she was 
only spoil of war. If my mind had not 
been so weary I suppose that would have 
hurt. But my mind was too weary to care. 

We passed over the bridge, through the 
curling mists of steam. We were halfway 
to the forest when the Witch-woman 
threw back her head and sent forth a 
long, wailing cry. The white wolves burst 
from the ferns. I gave command to the 
archers to set arrows. Lur shook her head. 

“No need to harm them. They go to 
Sirk. They have earned their pay.” 

The white wolves coursed over the bar- 
ren bridge-end, steamed over it; vanished. 
I heard them howling among the dead. 

“I, too keep my promises," said Lur. 

We rode on, into the forest, back to 
Karak. 



CHAPTER XXin 
DRUMS OF WAT. 

W E WERE close to Karak when the 
drums of the Little People began 
beating. 

At the first crash Evalie straightened, 
then sat listening with every nerve. I 
reined up my horse, and saw that the 
Witch-woman had also halted and was’ 
listening with all of Evalle’s intentness. 
There was something inexplicably disturb- 
ing in that monotonous drumming. Some- 
thing that reached beyond and outside of 
human experience — or reached before it. 
It was like thousands of bared hearts beat- 
ing in unison, in one unalterable rhythm. 

“I am thinking that here is the last of 
my promises. Witch-woman. I killed Yodln, 
I gave you Sirk, I slew Tibur — and here is 
your war with the Rrrllya.’* 

I had not thought, of how that might 
sound to Evalie! She turned and gave me 
one long level look of scorn; she said to 
th"! Witch- woman, in halting Uighur: 

"It is war. Was that not what you ex- 
pected when you dared to take me? It 
will be war until my people have me 
again. Be careful how you use me.” 

The Witch-woman’s control broke at 
that, all the long-pent-up fires of her 
wrath bursting forth. 

“Good! No we shall wipe out your yel- 
low dogs for once and all. And you shall 
be flayed, or bathed in the caldron — or 
given to KhaWru. Win or lose — there vrtll 
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be little left of you for your dogs to fight 
over. You shall be used as I choose." 
"No,” I said, “as 7 choose, Lur." 

The blue eyes fiamed on ' me at that. 
And. the brown eyes met mine as scorn- 
fully as before. 

“Give me a horse to ride. I do not like 
the touch of you — Dwayanu.” 
“Nevertheless, you ride with me, Evalie.” 
We passed into Karak. The drums beat 
now loud, now low. But always with that 
unchanging, inexorable rhythm. They 
swelled and fell, swelled and fell. Like 
Death still stamping on the hollow graves 
—now fiercely — and now lightly. 

There were many people in the streets. 
They stared at Evalie, and whispered. 
There were no shouts of welcome, no cheer- 
ing. They seemed sullen; frightened. Then 
I knew they were listening so closely to 
the drums that they hardly knew we were 
passing. The drums were closer. I could 
hear them talking from point to point 
along the far bank of the river. The 
tongues of the talking drums rose plain 
above the others. And through their talk- 
ing, repeated and repeated, came the 
syllables — 

“Ev-ah-lee! Ev-ah-lee!” 

We rode over the open square to the 
gate of the black citadel. There I stopped. 
“A truce, Lur.” 

She sent a mocking glance at Evalie. 

“A truce ! What need of a truce between 
you and me — Dwayanu?” 

I said quietly; 

“I am tired of bloodshed. Among the 
captives are some of the Rrrllya. Let us 
bring them where they can talk with 
Evalie and with us two. We will then re- 
lease a part of them, and send them across 
Nanbu with the message that no harm is 
intended Evalie. That we ask the Rrrllya 
send to us on the morrow an embassy 
empowered to arrange a lasting peace. And 
that when that peace is arranged they 
shall take Evalie back with them un- 
harmed.” 

She said, smiling: 

“So — Dwayanu — fears the dwarfs!” 

I repeated: 

“I am tired of bloodshed.” 

“Ah me,” she sighed. “And did I not 
once hear Dwayanu boast that he kept his 
promises — and was thereby persuaded to 
give him payment for them in advance! 
Ah, me — but Dwayanu is changed!” 

She stung me there, but I managed to 
master my anger. I said: 

“If you will not agree to this, Lur, then 
I myself will give the orders. But then 



we will be a beleaguered city which Is at 
its .own throat. And easy prey for the 
enemy.” 

She considered this. 

' “So you want no war^ with the little 
yellow dogs? .And it is your thought that 
if the girl is returned to them, there will 
be none? Then why wait? Why not send 
her back' at once with the captives? 
Take them up to Nansur, parley with the 
dwarfs there. Drum talk would settle the 
matter in a little while— if you are right. 
Then we can sleep this night without the 
drums disturbing you.” 

That was true enough, but I read the 
malice in it. The truth was that I did 
not want Evalie sent back just then. If 
she were, then never, I knew, might I 
have chance to justify myself with, her, 
break down her distrust — have her again 
accept me as the Leif whom she. had 
loved. But given a little time — I might. 
And the Witch-woman knew. this. 

“Not so quickly should it be done, Lur,” 
I said, suavely. “That would be to make 
them think that we fear them — as the 
proposal made you think I feared- them. 
We need more than hasty drum talk to 
seal such a treaty. No, we hold the girl as 
hostage until we make our terms.” 

She bent her head, thinking; then looked 
at me with clear eyes,, and smiled. 

"You are right, Dwayanu. I will send 
for the captives after I have ridden myself 
of these stains of Sirk. They will be brought 
to your chamber. And in the meantime I 
will do more. I will order that word be 
sent the Rrryllas on Nansur that soon 
their captured fellows will be . among them 
with a message. At the least it will give 
us time. And we need time, Dwayanu — 
both of us.” 

I looked at her sharply. She laughed, 
and gave her horse the spurs. I rode be- 
hind her through the gate and into the 
grea; inclosed square. It was crowded with 
soldiers and captives. Here the drumming 
was magnified. The drums seemed to be 
within the place itself, invisible and beaten 
by invisible drummers. The soldiers were 
plainly uneasy; the prisoners excited. 

P ASSING into the citadel I called vari- 
ous higher officers who had not taken 
part in the attack on Sirk and gave orders 
that the garrison .on' the walls facing 
Nansur bridge be increased. Also that an 
alarm should be sounded which would 
bring in the soldiers and people from the 
outer-lying posts and farms. 

1 ordered the guard upon the river walls 
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-to be strengthened, and the people of the 
city to be told that those who wished to 
seek shelter in the citadel could come, but 
must be in by dusk. It was then a scant 
hour, before nightfall. There would be little 
trouble in caring for them in that im- 
mense place. And all this I did in event of 
the message falling. If it so failed, I had 
no desire to be part of a massacre in Kar- 
ak; would stand a siege until I could con- 
vince the Little People of my good faith. 
Or convince Evalie of it, and have •'her 
bring about a peace. 

This done, I took Evalie home to my 
own chambers, not that of the high priest 
where the Black Octopus hovered over the 
three thrones, but a chain of comfortable 
rooms in another part of the citadel. The 
little troop which had stood by me through 
ihe sack of Sirk and after, followed us. 
There I turned Evalie over to Dara. I was 
bathed, my wound dressed and bandaged, 
and clothed. Here the windows looked out 
over the river, and the drums beat through 
them maddeningly. I ordered food brought 
and wine, and summoned Evalie. Dara 
brought her. She had been well cared for, 
but she would hot eat with me. She said: 
“I fear my people will have but scant 
faith in any messages you send, Dwayanu.” 
“Later we will talk of that other mes- 
sage, Evalie. I did not send it. And Tsan- 
tawu, dying in my arms, believed me when 
I told him I had not.” 

“I heard you say to Lur that you had 
promised her Sirk. You did not lie to her, 
Dwayanu — for Sirk is beaten. How then 
can I believe you?” 

I said: 

"You shall have proof that I speak truth, 
Evalie. Now since you will not eat with me, 
go with Dara.” 

She had no fault to find with Dara. Dara 
was no lying traitor, but a soldier, and 
fighting in Sirk or elsewhere part of her 
trade. She went with. her. 

I ate sparingly and drank heavily. The 
wine put new life in me, drove away what 
was left of weariness. I put sorrow for Jim 
resolutely aside for the moment, thinking 
of what I intended to do, and how best to 
do it. And then there was a challenge at 
the door, and the Witch-woman entered. 

I looked at her with frank admiration. 
Her red braids crowned her and in them 
shone the sapphires. She bore not the 
slightest mark of the struggles of the day, 
nor sign of fatigue.' Her eyes were bright 
and clear, her red Ups smiling. Her low 
sweet voice, her touch upon my arm, 
brought back memories I had thought gone. 



She called, and through the door came 
a file of soldiers, and with them a score 
of the Little People, unbound, hatred in 
their yellow eyes as they saw me; curiosity, 
too. I spoke to them, gently. I sent for 
Evalie. She came and the golden pygmies 
ran to her, threw themselves upon her like 
a crowd of children, twittering and trill- 
ing, and at the same time stroking her 
hair, touching her. 

She laughed, called them one by one by 
name, then spoke rapidly. I could get 
little of what she said; by the shadov; on 
Lur’s face I knew she had understood 
nothing at all. I repeated to Evalie pre- 
cisely what I had told Lur — and which, 
at least in part, she knew, for I suspected 
that Evalie understood the Uighur, or the 
Ayjir, better than she had admitted. I 
translated it back from the tongue of the 
dwarfs for Lur. 

T he pact was speedily made. Half of 
the pygmies were to make their way 
at once over Nanbu to the garrison on the 
far side of the bridge. By the talking 
drums they would send our message to 
the stronghold of the Little People. If 
they accepted it, the beating of the v/ar 
drums would cease. I said to Evalie: 
“V/hen they talk on their drums, let 
them say that nothing will be asked of 
them that was not contained in the old 
truce — and that death will no longer lie 
in wait for them when they cross the 
river.” 

“Just what does that mean, Dway- 
anu?” 

“Now Sirk is done there is no longer 
much need for that penalty, Lur. Let 
them gather their herbs and metals as 
they will, that is ail.” 

“There is more in yquf mind than 
that — ” Her eyes narrowed. 

“They understand me, Evalie — but do 
you also tell them.” 

The Little People trilled among them- 
selves; then ten of them stepped forward, 
those chosen to take the message. As they 
were moving away, I stopped them. 

“If Sri escaped, let him come with the 
embassy. Better still — let him come be- 
fore them. Send word through the drums 
that he may come as soon as he can. He 
is my safe-conduct, and shall stay with, 
Evalie until all is settled.” 

They chattered over that; assented. The 
Witch-woman made no comment. For the 
first time I saw Evalie’s eyes soften as she 
looked at me. 

When the pygmies were gone, Lur 
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walked to the door, and beckoned. Ouar- 
da entered. 

“Ouarda!” I liked Ouarda. It was good 
to know she was alive. I went to her with 
outstretched hands. She took them. 

“It was two of the soldiers, lord. They 
had sisters in Sirk. They cut the ladder 
before we could stop them. They were 
slain,” she said. 

Would to God they had cut it before any 
could have followed me! Then Jim would 
still be alive — 

Before I could speak, one of my captains 
knocked. 

“It is long after dusk and the gates are 
closed, lord. All those who would come 
are behind them.” 

“Were there many, soldier?" 

“No, lord — not more than a hundred or 
so. The others refused." 

“And did they say why they refused?” 

“Is the question an order, lord?” 

"It is an order.” 

“They said they were safer where they 
were. That the Rrrllya had no quarrel for 
them, who were but meat for Khalk'ru” 

“Enough, soldier!” the Witch-woman's 
voice was harsh. “Go! Take the Rrrllya 
with you.” 

The captain saluted, turned smartly and 
was gone with the dwarfs. I laughed. 

“Soldiers cut our ladder for sympathy 
of those who fled Khalk’ru. The people 
fear the enemies of Khalk’ru less than 
they do their own kind who are his butch- 
ers! We do well to make peace with the 
Rrrllya, Lur.” 

I watched her face pale, then redden 
and saw the knuckles of her hands whiten 
as she clenched them. She smiled, poured 
herself wine, lifted it with a steady hand. 

“I drink to your wisdom — Dwayanu!” 

A strong soul — the Witch-woman’s. A 
warrior’s heart. Somewhat lacking in 
feminine softness, it was true. But it was 
no wonder that Dwayanu had loved her — 
in his way and as much as he could love 
a woman. 

A silence dropped upon the chamber. 
Intensified in some odd fashion - by the 
steady beating of the drums. How long 
we sat in that silence I do not know. But 
suddenly the beat of the drums became 
fainter. I could hear the staccato voices 
of the talking drums — seemed to catch 
again the word — “Ev-ah-lee! Ev-ah-lee! 
Ev-ah-lee!” Over and over. 

And then aU at once the drums ceased 
entirely. The quiet brought a sense of 
unreality. I could feel the tense nerves 
loosening like springs long held taut. ’The 



abrupt silence made ears ache, slowed 
heart-beat. 

"They have the message. They have 
accepted it.” Evalie spoke. 

The Witch-woman arose. 

“You keep the girl beside you tonight, 
Dwayanu?” 

“She sleeps in one of these rooms, Lur. 
She will be under guard. No one can reach 
her without passing through my room 
here. And I sleep lightly. You need have 
no fear of her escape,” 

“I am glad the drums will not disturb 
your sleep, lord,” 

She gave me a mocking salute, and with 
Ouarda, left me. 

CHAPTER 2CXIV 

GATE OF KHALK'RTT 

S UDDENLY the weariness dropped up- 
on me again, I turned to Evalie, 
watching me again with eyes in 
which I thought doubt of her own deep 
doubt had crept. Certainly there was no 
scorn, no loathing in them. Well, now I 
had her where all this maneuvering had 
been meant to bring her. Alone with me. 
And looking at her, I felt that in the face 
of all she had seen of me, all she had un- 
dergone because of me — words were use- 
less things. Nor could I muster them as I 
wanted. No, there would be plenty of 
time . . in' the morning, perhaps, when 
I had slept or after I had done what 

I had to do then she must believe . . 

“Sleep, Evalie. Sleep without fear . . 
and believe that all that has been wrong 
is now becoming right. Go with Dara. 
You shall be well guarded. None can come 
to you except through this room, and here 
I will be. Sleep and fear nothing.” 

I called Dara, gave her instructions, and 
Evalie went with her. At the curtains 
masking the entrance to the next room 
she hesitated, half-turned as though to 
speak, but did not. And not long after 
Dara returned. She said: 

“She is already asleep, Dwayanu.” 

“As you should be, friend,” I told her. 
“And all those others who stood by me 
this day. I think there is nothing to fear 
tonight. Select those whom you can trust 
and have them guard the corridor and my 
door. Where have you put her?" 

“In the chamber next this, lord.” 

“It would be better if you and the others 
slept here, Dara. There are half a dozen 
rooms for you. Have wine and food 
brought— plenty of it.” 
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She laughed. 

"Do you expect a siege, Dwayanu?” 

"One never knows.” 

“You do not greatly trust Lur, lord?” 

“I trust her not at all, Dara.” 

She nodded, turned to go. Upon the 
impulse, I said: 

"Dara, would it make you sleep better 
tonight and those with you, and would it 
help you in picking your guard if I told 
you this — there will be no more sacrifices 
to Khalk’ru while I live?” 

She started; her face lightened, soft- 
ened. She thrust out her hand to me: 
"Dwayanu — I had a sister who was given 
to Khalk’ru! And I had a sister in Sirk! 
Do you mean this?” 

“By the Life of my blood! By all the 
Living Gods! I mean it!” 

"Sleep well, lord!” Her voice was choked. 
She walked away, through the curtain, but 
not before I had seen the tears on her 
cheeks. 

Well, a woman had a right to weep, even 
if she was a soldier. I myself had wept 
today. 

I poured myself wine; sat thinking as 
I drank. Mainly my thoughts revolved 
around the enigma of Khalk’ru. And there 
was a good reason for that. 

What was Khalk’ru? 

I slipped the chain from round my neck, 
opened the locket, and studied the ring, 
i closed it; and threw it on the table. 
Somehow I felt that it was better there 
than over my heart while I was doing this 
thinking. 

Dwayanu had had his doubts about that 
dread Thing being any Spirit of the Void, 
and I who now was Leif Langdon and a 
passive Dwayanu had no doubts whatever 
that it was not. Yet I could not accept 
Barr's theory of mass hypnotism — and 
trickery was out of the question. 

Whatever Khalk’ru might be, Khalk’ru 
— as the Witch-woman had said — was. Or 
at least that Shape which became ma- 
terial through ritual, ring and screen — 
was. 

I thought that I might have put the ex- 
perience in the temple of the oasis down 
as hallucination if it had not been re- 
peated here in the Shadowed Land. But 
there could be no possible doubt about the 
reality of the sacrifice I had conducted; 
no possible doubt as to the destruction — 
absorption — dissolution — of the twelve 
girls. 

And none of Yodin’s complete belief in 
the power of the tentacle' to remove me, 
and none of his complete eSacement. And 



I thought that if the sacrifices and Yodin 
were standing in the wings laughing at 
me, as Barr had put it — then it was in the 
wings of a theater in some other world 
than this. And there was the deep horror 
of the Little People, the horror of so many 
of the Ayjir — and there was the revolt in 
ancient Ayjir~\ahd born of this same hor- 
ror, which had destroyed Ayjir-land by 
civil war. 

No, whatever the Thing was, no matter 
how repugnant to science its recognition 
as a reality might be — still it was. Ata- 
vism, superstition — call it what Barr would 
— I knew the Thing was real! Not of this 
earth — no, most certainly not of this earth. 
Not even supernatural. Or rather, super- 
natural only in so far as it might come 
from another dimension of even another 
world which our five senses could not en- 
compass. 

And I reflected now that science and 
religion are really blood brothers, which 
is largely why they hate each other so; 
that scientists and religionists are quite 
alike in their dogmatism, their intolerance, 
and that every bitter battle of religion over 
some interpretation of creed or cult has its 
parallel in battles of science over a bone or 
rock. 

Yet just as there are men in the 
churches whose minds have not become 
religiously fossilized, so there are men in 
the laboratories whose minds have not be- 
come scientifically fossilized . . Einstein, 
who dared challenge all conceptions of 
space and time with his four dimensional 
space in which time itself was a dimension, 
and who followed that with proof of five 
dimensional space instead of tlie four 
which are all our senses can apprehend, 
and which apprehends one of them 
wrongly . . the possibility of a dozen 

worlds spinning interlocked with this one 
. . . in the same space . . . the energy 
which we call matter of each of them 
keyed to a different vibration, and each 
utterly unaware of the other . . . and ut- 
terly overturning the old axiom that two 
bodies cannot occupy the same place at 
the same time.- 

A nd I thought— what if far and far back 
in time, a scientist of that day, one of 
the Ayjir people, had discovered all that! 
Had discovered the fifth dimension beyond 
length, breadth, thickness and time. Or 
had discovered one of those interlocking 
worlds whose matter streams through the 
interstices of the matter of ours. And dis- 
covering dimension or world, had foimd 
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the way to make dwellers In that dimen- 
sion or that other world manifest to those 
of this. By sound and gesture, by ring 
and screen, had made a gateway through 
which such dwellers could come — or at 
least appear! And then what a weapon 
this discoverer had — what a weapon the 
inevitable priests of that Thing would 
have! And did have ages gone — here in 
Karak. 

If so — was it one dweller or many who 
lurked in those gateways for Its drink of 
life? The memories bequeathed me by 
Dwayanu told me there had been other 
temples in Ayjir- land besides that one of 
the oasis. Was it the same Being that 
appeared in each? Was the Shape that 
came from the shattered stone of the 
osasls the same that had fed in the tem- 
ple of the mirage? 

Or were there many of them — dwellers 
in other dimensions or other world — avidly 
answering the summons? Nor was it nec- -- 
essarlly true that in their own place these 
Things, had the form of the Kraken. That 
might be the shape, through purely natural 
^ws, which entrance into this world forced 
upon them. 

I thought over that, for quite a while. It 
seemed to me the best explanation of 
Khalk’ru. And if it was, then the way to 
be rid of Khalk’ru was to destroy his 
means of entrance. And that, I reflected, 
was precisely how the ancient Ayjirs had 
argued. 

But it did not explain why only those 
of the old blood could summon Khalk’ru. 

I thought long over that. Clearly, there 
was a vital connection between the ring 
and the screen. The ring must be, in a 
fashion, the key to the screen. Only when 
the two were brought together, with sound 
of anvil, of chant, of ritual, could the door 
be opened to the Kraken. That might be 
a matter of vibrations. Was there some- 
thing in the blood of the old race — chem- 
ical, electrical — that acted upon the ring? 
Fantastic as the idea might seem — what 
other explanation was there? 

‘Tn the blood is the life,” says the Bible. 
The blood of each race is different. No, 
more — the blood of each man and woman 
is different. Science has even devised tests 
so delicate that the blood of true father 
or mother can be detected in the child. 

Might there not be as delicate a link 
between screen and ring and blood of the 
old race? Delicate — yet needing all three 
acting in unison to unlock the gate of 
Khalk’ru — 

I heard low voices at the door. 1 walked 



softly over to it; listened. I cqaened the 
door, and there was Lur, talking to the 
guards. 

“What is it you are seeking, Lur?" 

“To speak with you. I will keep you only 
a little time, Dwayanu." 

I studied the Witch-woman. She stood, 
very quietly, in her eyes nothing of defi- 
ance nor resentment nor subtle calcula- 
tion — only appeal. Her red braids fell over 
her white shoulders; she was without 
weapon or ornament. She looked younger 
than ever I had seen her; and somewhat 
forlorn. I felt no desire to mock her nor 
deny her. I felt instead the stirrings of 
a deep pity. 

“Enter, Lur — and say all that is in your 
mind." 

I closed the door behind her. She 
walked over to the window, looked out 
into the dim green glimmering night. I 
went to her. 

“Speak softly, Lur. The girl is asleep 
there in the next chamber. Let her rest.” 

She said, tonelessly: 

“I wish you had never come here. Yel- 
low-hair.” 

I thought of. Jim, and I answered: 

“I wish that, too. Witch-woman. But 
here I am.” 

She leaned toward me, put her hand 
over my heart. 

“Why do you hate me so greatly?” 

“I do not hate you, Lur. I have no hate 
left in me — except for one thing.” 

“And that?” 

Involuntarily I looked at the table. One 
candle shone there, and its light fell on 
the locket that held the ring. Her glance 
followed mine. She said: 

“What do you mean to do? Throw Karak 
open to the dwarfs? Mend Nansur? Rule 
here over Karak and the Rrrllya with then- 
dark girl at your side? Is it that . . and 
If it is that — what is to become of Lur? 
Answer me. I have the right to know. 
There is a bond, between, us ... I loved you 
when you were Dwayanu you know 
how well 

'“And would have killed me while I was 
still Dwayanu,” I said. 

“Because I saw Dwayanu dying as you 
looked into the eyes of the stranger,” she 
answered. “You whom Dwayanu had mas- 
tered was killing Dwayanu. I loved Dway- 
anu — why should 1 not avenge him?" 

I said: “If I am no longer Dwa 3 ^nu, 
I am the man whose friend you trapped 
and murdered — the man whose love you 
trapped and w'ould have destroyed. And 
if so — what claim have you upon hie, Lur?” 
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She paused a moment, and then she re- 
plied: 

‘T have some justice on my side. I loved 
Dwayanu. Something I knew of your case 
from the first, Yeilow-hair. But I saw 
Dwayanu awaken within you. And I knew 
it was truly he! I knew, too, that as long 
as that friend of yours and the dark girl 
lived, there was danger for Dwayanu. That 
was why I plotted to bring them into Sirk. 
I threw the dice upon the chance of killing 
them before you had seen them. Then, I 
thought, all would be well. There would 
be none left to rouse that in you which 
Dwayanu had mastered. I lost. I knew I 
had lost when by whim of Luka she threw 
you three together. And rage and sorrow 
caught me — and I did . what I did.” 

“Lur," I said, “answer me truly. That 
day you returned to the Lake of the 
Ghosts after pursuit of the two women — ^ 
were they not your spies who bore that 
lying message into Sirk? And did you not 
wait until you learned those two were in 
the trap before you gave me word to 
march? And was it not in your thought 
that you would then — if I opened the way 
into Sirk — rid yourself not only of those 
two but of Dwayanu? For remember — you 
may have loved Dwayanu, but as he told, 
you, you loved power better than he. And 
Dwayanu threatened your power. Answer 
me truly.” 

For the second time I saw tears in the 
eyes of the Witch-woman. She said brok- 
enly: 

“I sent the spies, yes. I waited until the 
two were in the trap. But I never meant 
to harm Dwayanu!” 

i did not believe her. But still I felt no 
anger, no hate. The pity grew. 

itT UR, now I will tell you truth. It Is 
not my mind to rule with Evalie 
over Karak and the Rrrllya. I have no 
more desire for power.' That went with 
Dwayanu. In the peace I make with the 
dwarfs, you shall rule over Karak — if that 
be your desire. The dark girl shall go back 
with them. She will not desire to remain 
in Karak. Nor do I — ” 

“You cannot go with her,” she inter- 
rupted me. "Never would the yellow dogs 
trust you. Their arrows would be ever 
pointed at you.” 

I nodded — that thought had oceurred 
to me long before. 

“All that must adjust Itself,” I said. 
“But there shall be no more sacrifices. 
The Gate of Khalk’ru shall be closed 
against him forever. And I will close it.” 



Her eyes dilated. 

"You mean — ” 

"I mean that I will shut Khalk*rii for- 
ever from Karak — unless Khalk’ru proves 
stronger than I.” 

She wrung her hands, helplessly. 

"What use rule over Karak to me then 
. . . how could I hold the people . . .” 
"Nevertheless, I shall destroy the Gate 
of Khalk’ru.” 

"Gods — if I had Yodin's ring . . ." 

I smiled at that. 

"Witch-woman, you know as well as I 
that Khalk’ru comes to no woman’s call.” 
The witch lights flickered in her eyes; 
a Slash of green shone through them. 

“There is an ancient prophecy. Yellow- 
hair, that Dwayanu did not know — or had 
forgotten. It says that when Khalk’ru 
comes to a woman's call, he — stays! That 
was the reason no woman in ancient Ayjir- 
land might be priestess at the sacrifice.” 

I laughed at that. 

"A fine pet, Lur — to add to your wolves.” 
She walked toward the door, paused. 
"What if I could love you — as I loved 
Dwayanu? Could make you love me as 
Dwayanu loved me? And more! Let the 
dark girl join her people and take the ban 
of death from them on this side of Nanbu. 
Would you let things be as they are — rule 
with me over Karak?” 

I opened the door for her. 

“I told you I no longer care for power, 
Lur.” She walked away. 

I went back to the window, drew a chair 
to it, and' sat thinking. Suddenly from 
somewhere close to the citadel I heard a 
wolf cry. Thrice it howled; then thrice 
again. It seemed to be in the citadel. 
"Leif!” 

I jumped to my feet. Evalie was beside 
me. She peered at me through the veils of 
her hair; her clear eyes shone upon me — 
no longer doubting, hating, fearing. They 
were as of old. 

“Evalie!” 

My arms went round her; my lips found 
hers. 

"I listened, Leif!” 

“You believe, Evalie!” 

She kissed me, held me tight. 

"But she was right — ^Leif. You could not 
go with me again into the land of the 
Little People. Never, never would they un- 
derstand. And I would not dwell in Karak.” 
"Will you go with me, Evalie — to my 
own land? After I have done what I must 
do . . . and if I am not destroyed in its 
doing?” 

"I will go with you, Leif!” 
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And she wept a while, and after another 
while she fell asleep in my arms. And 1 
lifted her and carried her into her cham- 
ber and covered her with the sleep-silks. 
Nor did she awaken. 

I went back to my own room. As 1 
passed the table I picked up the locket, 
started to put It round my neck. I threw 
it back. Never would I wear that chain 
again. I dropped upon the bed, sword at 
hand./ 1 slept.- 

CHAPTER XXV 

m khalkWs templs 

T wice I awakened. The first time it 
was the howling of the wolves that 
aroused me. It was as though they 
were beneath my window. I listened 
drowsily, and sank back 'to sleep. 

The second time I came wide awake, 
from a troubled dream. Some sound in 
the chamber had roused me, of that I 
was sure. My hand dropped to my sword 
lying on the floor beside my bed. I had 
the feeling that there was some one in 
the room. I could see nothing in the green 
darkness that filled the chamber. 

I called softly: "Evalie, is it you?" 
There was no answer, no sound. 

I sat up In the bed, even thrust a leg 
out to rise. And then I remembered the 
guards at my door, and Dara and her sol- 
diers beyond, and I told myself that it had 
been only my troubled dream that had 
awakened me. Yet for a time I lay awake 
listening, sword in hand. And then the 
silence lulled me back to sleep. 

There was a knocking upon my door and 
I struggled out of that sleep. I saw that 
it was well after dawn. I went to the door 
softly so that I might not awaken Evalie. 
I opened it, and there with the guards was 
Sri. The little man had come well armed, 
with spear and sickle-sword and between 
his shoulders one of the small, surpris- 
ingly resonant talking drums. He looked 
at me in the friendliest fashion. I patted 
his head and pointed to the curtains. 
“Evalie is there, Sri. Go awaken her.” 
He trotted past me. I gave greeting to 
the guards, and turned to follow Sri. He 
stood at the curtains, looking at me with 
eyes in which was now no friendliness at 
all. He said: 

“Evalie is not there,” 

I stared at him, incredulously; brushed 
by him and into the chamber. It was 
empty. I crossed to the pile of silks and 
cushions on which Evalie had slept, 



touched them. There was no warmth. I 
went, Sri at my heels. Into the next room. 
Dara and a half dozen of the women lay 
there, asleep. Evalie was not among them. 
I touched Dara on the shoulder. She sat 
up, yawning, 

“Dara — the girl is gone!” 

“Gone!" She stared at me as incredu- 
lously as I had at the golden pygmy. She 
leaped to her feet, ran to the empty room; 
then with me through the other cham- 
bers. There lay the soldier women, asleep, 
but not Evalie. 

I ran back to my own room, and to its 
door. A bitter rage began to possess um. 
Swiftly, harshly, I questioned the guards. 
They had seen no one. None had entered; 
none had gone forth. The golden pygmy 
listened, his eyes never leaving me. 

I turned toward Evalie’s room. I passed 
the table on which i had thrown the locket. 
My hand fell on it, lifted it — it was curi- 
ously light ... I opened it— 

The ring of KhaWru was gone! 

I GLARED at the empty locket — and like 
a torturing flame realization of what 
its emptiness and the vanishment of Evalie 
might signify came to me. I groaned, 
leaned against the table to keep from 
falling. 

“Drum, Sri! Call your people! Bid them 
come quickly! There may yet be time!” 
The golden pygmy hissed, his eyes little 
pools of yellow fire. He could not have 
known all the horror of my thought — but 
he read enough. He leaped to the window, 
swung his drum and sent forth call upon 
call— peremptory, raging, vicious. At once 
he was answered — answered from Nansur,. 
and then from all the river, and beyond it 
the drums of the Little People roared out. 

Would Lur hear them? She could not 
help but hear them . . . but would she 
heed . . would their threat stop her . . 

it would tell her that I was awake and 
that the Little People knew of their be- 
trayal and Ev^ie’s. 

God! If she did know — was it in time 
to save Evalie? 

“Quick, lord!" Dara called from the cur- 
tains. The dwarf and I ran through. She 
pointed to the side of the wall. There, 
where one of the carved stones joined 
another, hung a strip of silk. 

“A door there, Dwayanu! That is how 
they took her. They went hurriedly. The 
cloth caught when the stone closed:” 

I looked for something to batter down 
the stone. But Dara was pressing here 
and there. The stone swung open. Sri 
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darted past me and Into the black passage 
it had masked. I stumbled after him, Dara 
at my heels, the others following. Its end 
was a solid wall of stone. And here Dara 
pressed again until that wall opened. 

We burst out into the chamber of the 
high priest. The eyes of the Black Octopus 
stared at me and through me with their 
inscrutable malignancy. It seemed to me 
that in them now was challenge. 

All my senseless fury, all blind thresh- 
ing of my rage, fell from me. A cold de- 
liberation, ordered purpose that had in it 
nothing of haste, took its place. . . Is 
it too 'late to save Evalie? . it is not 
too late to destroy you, my enemy. . . 

“Dara — get horses for us. Gather quick- 
ly as many as you can trust. Take only 
the strongest. Have them ready at the 
gate of the road to the temple ... we go 
to end Khalk’ru. Tell them that.” 

I spoke to the golden pygmy. 

“I do not know if I can help Evalie, Sri. 
But I go to put an end to Khalk’ru. Do 
you wait for your people — or do you go 
with me?" 

“I go with you.” 

I knew where the Witch-woman dwelt 
in the black citadel, and it was not far 
away. I knew I would not find her there, 
but I must be sure. And she might have 
taken Evalie to the Lake of the Ghosts. 

I was thinking as I went on, past groups 
of silent, uneasy, perplexed and saluting 
soldiers. But deep in me I knew she had 
not. Deep within me I knew that it had 
;been Lur who had awakened me in the 
, m Lur,, who had stolen through the 
curtains to take the ring of Khalk’ru. And 
there was only one reason why she should 
have done that. No, she would not be at 
the Lake of the Ghosts — 

Yet, if she had come into my room — 
why had she not slain me? It would not 
have been heard. Or had she meant to 
do this, and had my awakening and call- 
ing out to Evalie stayed her? Had she 
feared, to go further? Or had she de- 
liberately spared me? 

I reached her rooms. She was not there. 
None of her women was there. The place 
was empty, not even soldiers on guard. 

I broke into a run. The golden pygmy 
followed me, shrilling' a wild song, jave- 
lin in left hand, sickle-sword in right. We 
'came to the gate to the temple road. 

There were three or four hundred sol- 
diers awaiting me. Mounted — and every- 
one a woman. I threw myself on the horse 
Dara held for nie; swung Sri up on the 
saddle. We raced toward the temple. 



Ill 

W E WERE halfway there when out from 
the trees that bordered the temple 
road poured the white wolves. They sprang 
from the sides like a white torrent, threw 
themselves at the throats of the horses, 
hurled themselves upon the riders. They 
checked our rush, our horses stumbling, 
falling over those the fangs of the wolves 
had dropped- in that swift, unexpected am- 
buscade: soldiers falling with them, and 
ripped and torn by the wolves before they 
could struggle to their feet. We milled 
among them — horses and women and 
wolves in a whirling, crimson-flecked ring. 

Straight at my throat leaped the great 
dog-wolf, leader of Lur’s pack, green eyes 
flaming. I had not time for sword thrust. 
I caught its throat in my left hand, lifted 
it and flung it over my back. Even so, its 
fangs had struck and gashed me. 

We were through the wolves. What were 
left of them came coursing behind us. But 
they had taken tool of a third of my troop. 

I heard the clang of an anvil . . . Thrice 
stricken . the anvil of Tubalka. 

God! It was true . . . LUr in the temple 
. . . and Evalie . . . ahd Khalk’ru! 

We swept up to the door of the temple. 
I heard voices raised in the ancient 
chant . . the entrance swarmed ... it 

bristled with swords nobles, women 
and men. . . 

“Ride through them, Dara! Ride them 
down!" 

We swept through them like a ram. 
Sword against sword. Axes beating them. 
Javelins scintillating as the battle raged. 
Horses trampling them. 

The shrill song of Sri never ceased. His 
javelin thrust, his sickle-sword slashed. 
_We burst into Khalk’ru’ s temple. The 
chanting stopped. The chanters arose 
against us; struck with sword and ax and 
hammer at us; stabbed and hacked our 
horses; pulled us down. The amphitheater 
was a raging caldron of death. 

The lip of the platform was before me. 
I spurred my horse to it, stood upon its 
back and leaped upon the platform. 

Close to my right was the anvil of Tu- 
balka; beside it, hammer raised to smite, 
was Ouarda. 

I heard the roll of drums, the drums of 
Khalk’ru’s evocation. The backs of the 
priests were bent over them. 

In front of the row of altar priests, the 
ring of Khalk’ru raised high, stood Lur. 

And between her and the bubble ocean 
of yeUow stone that was the gate of 
Khalk’ru, fettered ^warfs swung two by 
two in the golden girdles — 
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And within the warrior’s ring— Evaliel 

T he Witch-woman never looked at me; 

she never looked behind her at the 
roaring caldron of the amphitheater where 
the soldiers and nobles battled. 

She launched into the ritual! Shouting, 
I rushed on Ouarda. I wrested the great 
sledge from her hands. 

I hurled it straight at the head of 
Khalk’ru. With every ounce of my 
strength I hurled that great hammer. 

The screen cracked! The hammer was 
thrown back from it . . fell. 

The Witch-woman’s voice went on 
and on never faltering. 

There was a wavering in the cracked 
screen. The Kraken floating in the bubble 
ocean seemed to draw back . . . thrust for- 
ward . 

I ran toward it . to the hammer. 

An instant I halted beside Evalie. 1 
thrust my hands through the golden 
girdle, broke it as though It had been 
glass. I dropped the sword at her feet. 
“Guard yourself, Evalie!’’ 

I picked up the hammer. I raised it . . 
the eyes of Khalk’ru moved they 

glared at me, were aware of me. . . . The 
tentacles stirred! And that paralyzing 
cold began to creep around me. . 

I threw all my will against it. I smashed 
the sledge of Tubalka against the yellow 
stone again and a,gain — 

There was a crystalline crashing; like 
a lightning bolt striking close. The yellow 
stone of the screen shattered — rained 
round me like sleet driven by icy hurri- 
cane. There was an earthquake trembling. 
The temple rocked. My arms fell, para- 
lyzed, and the hammer of Tubalka dropped 
from, hands that could no longer feel it. 
The icy cold swirled about me . higher 
higher there was a shrill and 
dreadful shrieking. . . 

The tentacles of Khalk’ru stretched 
toward me. 

The tentacles withdrew. The cold with- 
drew. The shape of the Kraken wavered. 
It shrank. It seemed to be sucked away 
into immeasurable distances. 

It vanished! And life rushed back into 
me! 

There were Jagged streamers of the yel- 
low stone upon the rocky floor . black 
of the Kraken within them ... I beat them 
into dust. 

“Leif!" 

I swung around; The Witch-woman was 
rushing toward me. . I saw Evalie fling 
herself upon her, sword raised — 



The sword of Lur struck first! 

There was a flash of light between 
Witch-woman and me. It touched her. 
She halted as though a hand had thrust 
her back. Slowly, she dropped to her knees. 
She sank weakly, whitely, to the rock. 

Over 4he rim of the platform leaped 
the dog-wolf. It leaped over the Witch- 
woman and hurled Itself straight at me. 
There was another flash of light. The 
dog-wolf somersaulted and fell — In mid- 
leap. 

I^saw Sri, crouching. One of his Jave- 
lins was in Lur’s breast; its mate in the 
dog-wolf's throat. 

I waLked to Lur, stiflQy. Like a robot. 
The white wolf had crawled to her, drag- 
ging itself on its belly. It had dropped 
its head on her breast. It turned its head, 
glaring at me I remembered it had 
always hated me. 

The Witch-woman looked up at me. Her 
eyes were soft, and her mouth had lost 
all cruelty. She smiled at me. . 

‘T wish you had never come here. Yel- 
low-hair!” 

Her hand crept up, and dropped on the 
head of the dying wolf. She sighed— 

"Ai . . and . Ai my dear lake 
. . . my Lake of the Ghosts. . . 

Lun died. 

Stiiniy I walked to Evalie. I took her 
hands in mine. They were cold 

I had closed the gate to Khalk’ru ... I 
had beaten the Kraken. . 

But the touch of Khalk’ru was cm my 
heart . . forever. 

D ARA said: “Dwayanu — it is finished! 

There are few of us left. What is your 
command?” 

I laughed. 

“Shall I lead Karak against the Rrrlya? 
i hear the drums of the Little People — 
and they are no longer on Nanbu’s farther 
side. They are close. Or say, Sri — shall I 
give myself to your yeUow manikins as a 
sacrifice? Answer, either of you, for I do 
not care.” 

The golden pygmy looked away from 
me, to hide the pity of his eyes; Dara 
looked at me, frank tears in hers. She 
said: 

“You have ended war between Karak 
and the Little People. Stay and rule us.” 
Sri said: “After I have told my people 
they will cling to you— though Evalie be 
dead." 

I said: “I have closed Khalk’ru’s Gate. 
Yet Khalk’ru has touched my heart. I 
do not care whether I live or die. I will 
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fight with you, Data against the RrrUya. 

I will fight with you, Sri, against Karak. 

I do not care— except that I would choose 
that side which holds for me the swifter 
death.” 

Dara said: “Stay — and rule us both, 
Dwayanu.” 

Sri trilled: “We will obey you." 

I looked at dead Evalie. I looked at 
dead Lur, white wolf’s head on her breast. 
I thought of Jim. I said: 

“No. Here there would be too many 
ghosts.” 

Sri bent - my head down to him. He 
thrust his hand into my breast. 

“He is right. He must go. And I will be 
the one to take him. . . .” 

I rode from the Temple with the pgymy 
on my saddle, and Dara riding beside 
me. By now, the drums of the Little Peo- 
ple were in Karak. They were calling: 
“Ev-ah-iee! . Ev-ah-lee! . . . Evahlee!” 
I said: “Sound your drum, Sri. Tell 
them that Evalie is dead. That Lur is 
dead. That Dwayanu is dead. That the 
gate of Khalk’ru is closed forever. Let 
there be no more killing.” 

Sri said: “I will tell them.” 

He began to beat the talking drum. At 
the first strokes the nea.rer drums were 
silent, and swiftly that silence .sweci on- 
ward until all were still. When he had 
ended there v/as a clamor of ih.e drums, 
questioning, incredulous, agonized. Briefly 
Sri answered. Again the silence fell. It 
was broken by a slow and mournful beat- 
ing of the drums in Karak. 
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They were muted when we emerged from 
the forest into the road, but the heavy air 
throbbed with their requiem and its 
rhythni set the pace of my heart. We went 
swiftly. It was mid-afternoon when we 
reached the Lake of the Ghosts. The 
drawbridge was down. There was no one 
in the garrison. I searched and found my 
roll of clothes. 

All the rest of the afternoon we galloped 
along the white river’s bank. The tolling 
drums followed us. 

When the dawn glow showed the sun 
had risen over the peaks that girdled 
the Valley of the Mirage, we set forth. We 
climbed until we were within the green 
mists. And here we bade farewell. Sri 
wept, but Dara clasped my 'shoulders. 

“You will come back to us, Dwayanu? 
We will be waiting!” 

I shook my head, and turned and began 
to climb. I looked back. The figures of 
Sri and Dara had become dim. I looked 
again, and they were lost under the green 
mists. 

The sobbing drums were still. I felt 
the bitter cold touch my face. And climbed 
and climbed. I staggered out at last into 
the sun-lit warmth of the slopes beyond 
the pit-rirn of the precipices. I turned my 
face and set off on the southward trail. 

* Hi III 

Ai! Dark Evalie of the Little People! Ai! 
Lur — Witch-woman! I see you lying there, 
.smiling with lips grown tender — the white 
wolfs head upon your breast! And Dway- 
anu lives still within me! 
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It was platinum from the^ carcass of a 
metal monster bred’ on a far volcanic 
isle — that was his story, and who was 
there living who could say him nay? 



★ 

★ 



M y solicitors forward me yet 
another letter from the solicitors 
of Messrs. Jones, Evans 8t Jones, 
Dealers in; Precious Metals, demanding the 
address of my brother-in-law. 

"I have again refused it. 

The- firm, which is . a large and long- 
established concern with an unimpeach- 
able record for Integrity, threaten to pro- 
ceed againt him for obtaining money by 
false pretenses. Their allegation is that he 
sold them, as platinum, certain heavy mat- 
ter, which, although it' appeared to pass 
the usual tests for that metal, subsequently 
turned' Into a putrid organic mass of ob- 
scure nature, but anyhow valueless. 

My solicitors suspect that they intend to 
plead that they made the purchase under 
hypnotic influence. ' The defense, in addi- 
tion to a , total denial . of such Influence, 
would be that my brother-in-law was not 
an expert in metals, but left, it entirely to 
the buyers to test the substance, which he. 
believed to be platinum, although he. ob- . 
tained it under peculiar circumstanced, 
-when shipwrecked in the South Seas. 

. His account of this will follow. It makes 
'a big demand upon belief, and it is neces- 
sary to consider the evWence as to his 
veracity and character. 

In general repute he was about ordinar- 
ily truthful. If he stated that he had met 
an elephant or a camel In the street one 
would believe him. If he stated that he 



had met a prehistoric monster or an arch- 
angel with a flaming sword, one would 
not. 

. He was always regarded as perfectly 
honest, although somewhat “sharp.” I am 
afraid that his own view of the transac- 
tion exhibits the characteristic of “sharp- 
ness”, but I cannot call it dishonest. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pratt, who were ship- 
wrecked with hlmi and who appear to be 
most reliable- persons, state that he hid 
several kegs of rum which floated ashore, 
and consumed the spirit freely until he 
had an attack of delirium tremens; that, 
in this condition, he -had delusions to the 
effect that certain slimy, mud-covered 
rocks were live and ferocious animals; that 
when a volcanic eruption forced them to 
leave the island in a boat which .they had 
patched up, he insisted on taking some 
' half-petrified tree branches .which he 
termed “platinum" and “tentacles." 

Even when he recovered frorh the D.T.’s, 
on the voyage home, he retained this de- 
lusion and guarded them carefully. Ex- 
cept for the rum and the delusion they 
speak highly of his, actions: He was very 
unselfish about the' food, trying to stint - 
himself to increase the Woman's portion, 
sharing, the berries and shellfish which he 
found, giving her an. old - blanket which 
came ashorci and' also an old chair for her 
cave. 

He was more concerned for them than 
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The serpent tried ta retreat, but the metal tentacles 
seized it, and drew it slowly forward. 
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for himself when he thought that the 
“platinum” (which he considered alive) 
was threatening mischief, and he stood be- 
tween them and an, imaginary sea-serpent, 
and he offered them a share of his imag- 
inary platinum. 

Against these charges I must record that 
he was never a drinker; that the metal 
merchants evidently took the “half petri- 
ed tree branches” for platinum, and that 
he has never meddled with hypnotism or 
mesmerism to my knowledge. I have known 
him from boyhood; I am satisfied that if 
he hypnotized any one he did it uncon- 
sciously. 

My sister, has been married to him for 
five years, and considers him a compendi- 
um of the virtues, according to her letters 
from Australia. ITiey married hastily and 
left' the country owing to the trouble with 
the metal merchants. There are three 
babies -and they have a considerable farm 
and are prospering. He has the highest 
reputation locally for fair dealing, she de- 
clares. Marie is an exacting person and 
entirely truthful. 

I am clear that if he is a liar or drunk- 
ard or swindler she has not found it out. 

I never knew her fail to find out anything! 

His story must speak for itself. I have 
tried to reproduce it exactly as he told it 
to me. Frankly I didn’t. believe it at the 
time, but five years longer in the world 
have convinced me that men err more in 
disbelieving than in believing. 

I have left out names of places, latitudes 
and longitudes at his request. If ever Marie 
will let him, he proposes to seek for more 
platinum I 

This is his story: 

O N 'THE fifteenth day out the heavy 
wind sank, and the sea was like glass; 
hot glass with a long, wavering bend in it. , 
There were dieets of lightning at night, ' 
and ghostly glimmerings at the top of the 
mast. The air weighed heavily upon one 
and I didn’t sleep much. 

In the morning there were spots of pur- 
ple cloud in the bright sky, and the bends 
in the oily sea grew steeper and steeper. 
About noon the little clouds spread them- 
selves out rapidly, and the sea looked like 
glassy mountains, and lightning streamed 
from the skies like great sheets of rain, 
and. little sheets of light flowed from the 
ship. 

Suddenly the steady mountains of water, 
seemed to break to pieces. I was watching 
a tramp steamer chmbing a sea about a 
mile ahead of us. I lost her as she went 



over the swell; and then I rubbed my eyes 
and looked for her in vain! , 

There was a strange roaring sound such 
as I had never heard before. The sea on 
the port beam rose to an enormous height 
as if an eruption had thrown it up. 

A tiny green island on the starboard bow 
seemed to grow and grow out of the waves 
toward our ship. Then a broken precipice 
of water fell upon us. It smashed the deck 
cabins, crashed through the deck, shat- 
tered the bridge, snapped off boats and 
davits, and swept away women and men. 

I found myself jammed betweeri wreck- 
age, but somehow unhurt. I was one of 
four survivors upon what remained of the 
promenade deck. There had been about 
fifty people there a moment before. 

The broken ship was borne by a torrent 
of unbelievable force and speed toward the 
island, a little green centre with vegeta- 
tion and palms, surrounded by disjointed 
rocks and slime cast up by the earthquake. 

I struggled out of the wreckage and 
helped the other three out. Two men got 
up from the engine room somehow a few 
minutes later. The rest were drowned, they 
thought. One of the three passengers was 
a woman. She screamed and wrung her 
hands. 

“It is the end of. the world!” she cried. 
“Have mercy, O God Dear God!” 

Well, that’s what I thought she said. I 
was not sure if I heard it or read it on 
her lips.. The torrent which carried us 
roared and roared, and we could not hold 
a conversation. We linked hands and stood 
in a line until the ship struck the shore. 

V/e were very close to the land before 
the keel ran aground. The ship was trav- 
eling sideways, and our Impetus and the 
forceful water behind, toppled the ship 
over on its side. 

The woman, and a lad from the engine 
room, and I were thrown upon a spur of 
slimy land, and only bruised. Durrant, one 
of the other passengers, fell beside us, but 
he hit a lump of rock and was killed. Miles, 
the ship’s carpenter, dropped in the water, 
but got out and climbed up to us. I do 
not know what became of the other man. 
We never saw him again. 

The ship remained lying on its side for 
a few minutes, fending the torrent from 
us till its fury had abated. But for this 
we must all have been drowned. Then the 
ship seemed to melt, away, except for a 
few fragments fixed upon the "shore. 

A corner of the forecastle was among 
these and we found biscuits and two bar- 
rels of water in. it afterwards. The car- 
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penter told us then that they would be 
there. I saw countless fishes thrown up on 
the new land; some dying out of water, 
some swimming In tiny pools. 

"We shall have enough to eat,” I said, 
“till a ship passes and takes us off. I’ve 
matches in my p>ocket, and they’ll dry In 
the sun. and there’s lots of broken wood. 

I daresay we’ll find a few blankets in some 
of the forecastle berths in that bit of the 
bow, when we can get to it. Things might 
be worse, friends, and — ” 

“Look away, sir!” the engine-room lad 
screamed. “Look!" 

He clutched my arm, and I turned 
toward the sea, and he pointed to a thing 
swimming there. 

It was like a huge coil of rope, perhaps 
a couple of hundred yards long, not thick- 
er than my thigh. It had perhaps fifty 
fins at each side; fins about half a yard 
long. Its head was like nothing I’ve seen; 
an oval mass, the shape of a Rugby foot- 
ball, only larger. It seemed to have a sin- 
gle eye at the end, and above the eye a 
large sting. The mouth was underneath — 
a long slit that went dowm the body some 
way, as well as along the head. 

It had no proper features. That was the 
awful thing — the awful thing! 

’There w'as no neck; but the part of the 
body near the head was finless. It raised 
that part out of the water, and a portion 
of the finny part too sometimes. It was 
raising it then toward shore and swim- 
ming in. 

We hid behind a lump of rock, and 
peered around It, and saw three sailors 
from the ship scrambling over mud and 
rocks and through pools in their attempt 
to escape from the creature. 

It took one of them. 

The other two hid somewhere. When 
the serpent swam away we called to them, 
and they earner out. There was a creek be- 
tween us. They invited us to come across 
inland away from the serpent and join 
them, but I advised them- to come to us 
instead, and help us carry away v/hat we 
could get from the piece of forecastle 
which was ashore, and they agreed. 

We worked hard for two hours, securing 
biscuits and water, and a few odds and 
ends that will seem trifles to you, but were 
rare prizes to us; needle and thread, a bar 
of soap, two pairs of canvas shoes, three 
plates, a timibler and four knives. I think 
that was all. Oh, no! ’There were three 
tobacco boxes with a little tobacco in each. 
One held the' face of a girl cut from a 
photograph and stuck Inside the lid. 



Three men came to us at the end of that 
time; one of the pair who had escaped 
from the serpent, and two others. One 
fainted as we greeted him. One kept mov- 
ing his mouth without sound coming. The 
third sat on a boulder and rocked to and 
fro with his face in his hands. 

“Where is Bill Thompson?” the carpen- 
ter asked him. 

“Oh -Lord!” the man cried. “Oh, Lord — 
They’ve taken him, and two more!” 

“The serpent!” I cried. 

“No,” he answered, looking up at us and 
his face was as white as paper. "Devils! 
Out of a hole in the ground. Hell’s opened 
up by the earthquake. That’s what It Is. 
Eievils made of lead. Mo eyes, no, mouths, 
no faces, no anything. If the serpent comes 
back I’ll stake out and pray that he’ll take 
me. He’s a natural beast to them! They’re 
made of lead, I tell you, or iron.” 

The man who was moving his mouth 
found words then. 

“Lead,” he said huskily, “and it moves — 
lead that's alive.” 

E SAID nothing for a long time. Then 
the woman sat down, choosing a bit 
of clean rock, in her tidy woman-way, and 
folded her hands and prayed. She was a 
good woman, the best and bravest of tis, 
and sweet-faced, very sweet-faced. God 
bless her! 

“Now,” she said quietly, when she had 
finished praying, “we are in the hands 
of Heaven. Let us go and look where these 
creatures are. Perhaps they will not come 
to this barren shore, and we can hide in 
a cave or among the rocks till a ship 
passes.” 

We crawled among the rocks and slimy 
hills till we reached higher groimd and 
could see most of the island. The original 
island thrown up above the slime cast up 
from the sea by the earthquake looked 
very green and tempting. 

Two of the newcomers wanted to go 
there, but the rest of us were against leav- 
ing the shore, and the stores which we had 
secured. So the two decided to go alone 
and explore the green island. There was 
no sign of the “leaden devils,” and we sup- 
posed that they had gone back to their 
“pit.” The mouth was smoking about half 
a mile to the left. 

The men set out, and we watched them 
from our hill as they made their way 
across the broken, barren ground toward 
the next hill. As they neared it, four 
shapeless forms came around its side 
toward them. 
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I don’t know how to describe the crea- 
tures except as leaden devils with metal 
tentacles. They had no permanent form 
at all, no features. They were worse than 
the snake, because that was always the 
same, and they changed and changed and 
changed,. 

There was a "body,” so to call it, about 
the bigness of a cow. It was a dull lead 
color, except a whitish patch. I suppose 
that was the head. I don’t know, the shape 
kept altering. 

We called them the. “leaden devils”, but 
I don’t think their bodies were metal. 
Outside there seemed to be a sort of heavy 
hide, like rhinoceros skin. I don’t know 
what they were within, but they could not 
have been flesh and blood. Too heavy! 
Far too heavy! 

They cnmched the rocks in their track. 
Ugh! 

They had about twenty tentacles apiece. 
One I know had eighteen, and another 
had twenty-one. These were metal rods, 
sometimes thicker than my leg, sometimes 
thinner than my wrist. That was when 
they stretched to the extreme. I suppose 
they were twenty feet long then. Most of 
them ended in a three-fingered hand. 

'The tentacles were solid platinum. I’ve 
tested them since. I can’t say whether 
they were-part of the creatures or mecha- 
nisms which they used, and how they 
stretched them and bent them and seized 
things with them I have no idea — ^but they 
did. 

’The four we saw made for the two 
sailors. They got over the broken ground 
by contracting and expanding their bodies 
and pushing and pulling with the tenta- 
cles. We . could see and hear the rocks 
break with their weight. They moved fast- 
er than a man could run, and anyhow the 
sailors seemed paralyzed, and stood still 
without making a sound. 

The devils seemed to roll upon them, 
and then they were gone. There were no 
traces left. I think they were eaten, but 
the things had no mouths, arid — ^when I 
think of 'them I sometimes suspect that I 
am mad! 

We crouched down , on the hill behind 
some slimy seaweed; huge, fern-like sea- 
weed, which I had never' seen anywhere 
else. ’The devils - lumbered . on, smashing 
down ev^thing in their path, and passed 
us. We went, back to the sea-shore, hold- 
ing hands like frightened children. I 
think most of us would have laid down 
and died, but the woman told us to do our 
best and trust the result to God. 



We found an overhanging rock facing 
the sea with small shallow caves in it, and 
carried our provisions and beddirig there. 
We rarely moved any distance from it for 
a week. The carpenter and the other sailor 
made one attempt at exploration, but the 
leaden devils saw them and chased them. 

They caught the carpenter. The sailor 
reached us late at night. He had waited 
till dark for fear they should track him 
and find us also.' He' was a fine; coura- 
geous chap and would have died a huridred 
deaths for our sweet lady. 

He had seen down the pit, he said. An 
enormous shaft came up it, and they 
ascended clinging to the shaft •with their 
tentacles. He saw about thirty in all. Just 
before dusk most of them descended; but 
they left three guards. 

One tentacle of each gave a light like 
electric lamps, and they flashed it ’round 
and ’round like a searchlight. Their shape 
when at rest was rather like that of a 
short, very stout fish, he said, and they 
were as big-bodied as an elephant. ’They 
drew most of the tentacles inside thein 
then, and this seemed to make them swell. 

On his way back to us he had found one 
of the ship’s boats in a cave to our left, 
not a hundred yards away. There were 
oars and a mast and a sail in it, and, so 
far as he coiild tell by feeling in the dark, 
it was seaworthy. He proposed that we 
should inspect it in the morning, and, if it 
was sound, should sail away to sea arid 
take our chance on being picked' up. 

The boat was not injured, we fo\md, the 
next morning. We, carried our provisions 
and water to it. We were struggling to 
push it across the slime to the water, and 
then — it was- about noon — the serpent 
came again. 

It rose suddenly out of the water about 
fifty yards from the shore, coming toward 
us with its head raised quite thirty feet. 
We ran to the caves, but it pursued us 
across the slime, using its fins as legs. 

The boy fell and seemed to be too terri- 
fied to rise. We ran on a few steps. Then 
we all stopped with, one accord and went 
back to help him. ’The serpent tore him 
from us. We clung to it till we were almost 
dragged into the sea. 

Afterward we tried to launch the boat, 
but we seemed too weak. We rested in our 
caves for the remainder of that day. 

T he next morning we made another at- 
tempt with the boat, and dragged it 
almost to the water’s edge. The sailor 
seemed to have the strength of six. He 
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had fallen in love with the woman, though 
I did not think she guessed this, and was 
strengthened by his love for her. He was 
a magnificent fellow; a brave gentleman 
without learning, Pratt, the chap’s name 
was. 

He stood in front of the woman's cave 
when the serpent came again and chased 
us from the boat, but the woman ran out 
and tried to draw him back. The beast 
raised its head to strike, and then a great 
leaden devil crashed down from the rock 
above oh the sandy slime, and came be- 
tween. 

The serpent tried to retreat, but the 
metal tentacles seized it, and drew it slowly 
forward. 

I often try to picture exactly what hap- 
pened, but can never get it clear, though 
I was not five yards away. 

The “devil" — I do not know what else 
to call it — seemed to draw the serpent un- 
der it piece by piece, and presently the 
beast was gone, and though the “devil” 
moved away no sign of the serpent re- 
mained! 

When it moved away it took the woman 
and the sailor imprisoned separately in its 
tentacles. Th.ey called good-by to each 
other; and when I began to follow them 
they entreated me to go back. 

I still went on, however. I don’t know 
why, as I had no chance of rescuing them. 
I think I was beyond hope or fear. I still 
followed them, even when another leaden 
devil came toward their captor. 

It released them then. 
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Both of the monsters gave out a hissing 
sound, and the air round them seemed to 
grow warm. It was evident that they were 
going to fight for their prey. 

I ran up to my comrades as the leaden 
devils were skirmishing with their tenta- 
cles, and took them away, first carrying 
the woman twenty or thirty yards, then 
putting her down and going back for the 
man, and then repeating the process. For 
this reason I cannot describe the fight. 
When the man was just beginning to stag- 
ger alone — he fell every few steps — the 
woman pointed back over my shoulder. 

I stopped and rested then, and looked 
back. One leaden devil had lost all his 
tentacles. The other had two left and was 
trying vainly to move with them. ’Their 
bodies were both crushed out of shape — 
if any shape ever belonged to them — and 
were writhing convulsively. 

“We will get the boat in the water and 
go,” I said, but my comrades were too 
feeble all that day to help push it, and we 
had to wait till the next morning. 

We rose at daybreak and crept out cau- 
tiously toward the boat. ’The leaden devils 
lay very still, with their tentacles strewn 
round them. 

“I’d like to know what they’re made of,” 
I said. “I know something of metals, and 
the tentacles look to me like platinum.” 

“Or tarnished silver,” the sailor said. 
“If we knew they were that, we’d take a 
few home!” 

‘Tlatinum is worth more than gold!” 
(Continued on page 130) 
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INION OF CHAOS 

By John D. MacDonald 

Wisdom was his destiny — leam and conquer hie creed 
, until in an atom-scarred universe there was but 
one being left to overcome — ^Man! 

Don*t miss this story of a startlingly real 
Tomorrow-— 

— Plus — 

MINUS DANGER! By George O. Smith 

— and ahead-of-the minute science fiction 
by Margaret St. Clair, Stanley Mullen, 

Neil R. Jones, and many others! 

The big September issue will be on your 
newsstand August 3rd ! Reserve your copy 
now! 
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(Continued from page 7) 
cessor, but was, I think, better written. It was 
by far the best story in a group that would be 
outstanding anywhere, together or not. 

The next best was “Devil -Ritter” by Max 
Brand. It would have given “Red Dust” a ter- 
rific struggle for initial honors had the finish 
upheld the promise of the beginning. It is my 
own personal opinion that Mr. Faust (Max 
Brand) had intended to do a novel which 
would rival “Dracula” but needed quick money, 
so he quickly added a snap ending to his story. 

The novel (what right did you have to call 
it a “novel”?) was the worst, but v;as very 
good reading.', A fairly well written adventure 
story. 

I want to congratulate you for your liber- 
ality. I see you printed one of Richard Abbott’s 
letters. I quote: “....extend an invitation to 
all the readers of FA to join the American 
Science Fiction Correspondence Club....” 
Very nice of you to allow a writer to invite 
the readers of another fantastic magazine to 
join the ASFCC. (Which is now, by the way, 
the ISFGTC or International Science Fiction 
Correspondence Trading Club. . yes, that’s 
right, it’s all for a plug. So. don’t fire your proof- 
readers.) 

I think that perhaps competition (even if 
crdy frotn its , own family) has stimulated 
F.F.M. to print better stories. When I first got 
an F.F.M._(Oct. ’47) the issue and subsequent 
ones were hardly worthy of buying, except for 
an.occasional short or novelette. Now the stories 
in F.F.M. are as good as those adorning the 
worthy pages of this magazine in which I hope 
this letter is printed. From the very first F.N. 
was a good magazine. 

W. Paul Ganley. 

119 Ward Road, 

North Tonawanda, 

New York. 

LIKED MAY ART WORK 

First must come the confession that this is 
my first letter to you. Or to any other STF or 
fantasy publication, for that matter. 

Now I can proceed to say that I have de- 
voured, digested, and assimilated the May 1949 
issue of FJN. ^d will try to comment thereon. 

First comes the cover. Lawrence can draw 
good covers, you know. But this was not one of 
Somehow I got the idea that the great 
staring eye of the large green pterodactyl (I 
later found this to be its name) was “The Eye 
of Balamok”. I fotind differently, when I read 
the story, of course. 

The inside illustrations for “The Eye of Ba- 
lamok” and “Devil Ritter” were very good, in 
my opinion. My favorite being on page 9. 

Finlay did very well this issue. As he usually 
does. Especially that picture on page 75. Brrrr! 
1 also liked very much his picture for the title 
‘.‘Red Dust”. Here he employed his unusual 
style of giving texture to this picture. 

Now for. the stories. And here I might add 
that I enjoy the readers’ department as much 
as any of tike stories and usually read it first 

“The Red Dust” I read first. Because of hav- 



previously read “The Mad Planet” I 
will place this story first for enjoyment because 
of Leinster’s ability of such graphic descrip- 
tion. I was right in that world or giant mush- 
rooms and monstrous insects wito Biurl all 
through the story. Also, I most always enjoy the 
first story I read, most. This may have been 
the case here. Next came “Devil Ritter” which I 
place in 9999th place. This was a darned good 
story in my book. The plot was not unusual, 
neither tlie idea, but must have been around 
1918 (I wasn’t aroimd then.) 

“.The Eye of Balamok” I didn’t care for too 
much. I never liked a story where one char- 
acter reads the action off some old manuscript. 
Why didn’t Rousseau put that first guy in that 
land under Australia? I would have Uked the 
story better if he had. Possibly though, I would 
have liked this story very much if it hadn’t 
appeared with two other such excellent ones. 
Also, I think, if I had found that lake and a 
manuscript, under such conditions, I wouldn’t 
have walked off and left the place without 
looking around. But I suppose the story had 
to end. 

If I may be permitted a glance at the Nov. 
’48 issue, may I be permitted to say “Ye Gods 
and little fish hooks”? How in the name of 
this world and any other did “The Terrible 
Three” get shoved into F.N.? This was the worst 
story I ever read in your fantastic magazines. 
It may have been well written (I couldn’t judge 
that). But it seems to me this shouldn’t have 
been in any fantasy magazine, much less F.N. 

I don’t feel qualified to recommend any 
stories for fuUure publication. I am only 
eighteen years of age, and doubtlessly have 
read much less than many of your readers. So 
I’ll leave the recommendations to them. 

I might add that the grade of paper used in 
F.N. and F.F.M. is better than the paper used 
by most other magazines. Also the printing is 
of superior quality. 

If you have managed to read this far I can 
only say I hope you have not been bored too 
much with my poor opinions. 

Hoping you have continued success, I remain 
Scientifically yours, 

Ivan H. Copas. 

RFD No. 3, 

Peebles, Ohio. 

WE’RE TOPS IN THE FIELD 

I only became aware that as wonderful a 
magazine as Fantastic Novels existed, a few 
months ago. I realize what I’ve missed. Here’s 
my rating of the stories in the last issue: “Tlie 
Eye of Balamok”— very good, worthy of being 
in F.N. “The Red Dust” — a masterpiece. I’m 
sorry that I missed the first Burl story. “Devil 
Ritter” — though I’ve read stories with the same 
plot before, I think that it was well written 
and had an unusual climax. 

I like your policy , of printing a great number 
of letters (compared to other magazines ) and 
I hope that you will continue to do to in the 
future. A science-fiction novel now and then 
would serve to break the monotony of fantasy. 
FJN. also has excellent artists. Long live 
Lawrence and Finlay! 
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WHAT DO YOU THINK? 



Now the only thing F2f. needs is a fan- 
zine review and' a few articles. And you could 
eliminate, (though of course you never will) 
the advertisement from the back cover and 
have a drawing illustrating a scene from one 
of the shorts. One of your competitors used to 
have beautiful back covers illiistrating life on 
other planets. Such a series on F.N.’s cover 
would increase the mag’s popularity. 

For those that want back copies I su ggest 
that they write to Zeda P. Mishler — Ni?'FF 
Hostess, 423 Woodland Ave., Johnstovm, Pa. I 
have purchased, back copies of F.N., F J’.M. and 
other mags from her and I know that you get 
your money’s worth. 

As long as FN. continues publishing the 
quality of stories tiiat it has in tiie past,, it cer- 
tainly will remain the tops in the fanta^ field. 

Robert Distefano. 

250> Conemaugh St., 

Johnstown, Pa. 

ROUSSEAU AND LEINSTER FOR HIM! 

Rousseau’s story, “The Eye of Balamok”, 
was tops and- "The Red Ehist’’ was an excellent 
sequel' to the "Mad Planet.” Is it a trilogy? 
The ending makes you think so. Lawrence’s 
cover was a work of art. Please, a. long story 
by Lovecraft. 

About Burroughs — All Mars and Venus stor- 
ies have- the same plot. In- fact they are all the 
same with different characters (half of the 
time, the characters: are- the same). The hero 
goes through most of the story rescuing the 
heroine. At the end' of the story the heroine 
says “my hero” and he kisses her; Sometimes 
this; doesn’t happen until- the sequel. 

Can any of the; readers supply me with 
first five Issues of F.N., and the first eight 
issues of FJJAi? 

Joel Markman. 

1560 Grand Concourse, 
Bronx 5T, N.Y. 

Editor’s Note: So far, Mr. Leirister has not 
to my knowledge written a third Burl story. 

“DEVIL RITTER” FIRST CHOICE 

The May issue of F.N. is one to' make all of 
us cheer. Tliat’s the stuff! That “Devil Ritter” 
yam is my choice for the best of the issue, 
though- Rousseau- is- hard to beat. “Between 
Worlds” is a most unusuid story, and altliough 
I have it in another form, I know the July 
issue is going to please a great many readers 
of F.N. It’s a decidedly different approach to 
the interplanetary yarn. 

The first year of tlie revived F.N. is a good 
one- (although I still growl, under my breath 
about the repeated reprinting of the Merritt- 
tales) and — ^how about a few words from the 
Editor in each issue? Most especially, how 
about answering some of the repeated questions 
fans have asked, such as; 

1 — When do w^e get "Minos of Sardanes” and 
“Polaris and the Goddess Glorian”? 

2 — When do we get those Kline tales? Es- 
pecially those never in book form, such as 
“Outlaws of Mars;” “Swordsman of l^rs,” 
“Satans on Saturn,” “Jan in India”? 



3 — Was the Munsey short In the last issue dl 
FJ'JiA. indicative of the fact that FF’.M. mi^t 
come back to the fold, and bring us even more 
of the old. Munsey treasures?. 

For myself, if you publish, any of the Bur- 
roughs yams,, make them those never available 
in book form. 

Lastly, I’d like to repeat my offer to swap 
books. I’m hopi^ to complete my set at Bur- 
roughs first editions. I need many.. I’ll sw«q;> 
scarce fantasy books for them. Can anyone 
help me out? 

Until then ITI be keeping my fingers crossed. 

Best wishes — and 1 hope the second year of 
the new F.M. is the best ever; I know it will be. 

Samuel A. Peeples. 

P. O. Box 4223, 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Editor’s Note: We get “Minos^ next issue, 
"Polaris and the Goddess Glorian,” Kline, etc., 
later.. FJ'.M. will go alotig the same as usuot 
with some very good things coming up. 

“DEVIL RITTER” BEST 

I just finished the May 1949 issue ot Fantastic 
Novels and wish to compliment you on printing 
“Devil Ritter”. Being a new fan and a rather 
young one, (fifteen to be exact) I am not an 
expert judge, of fantasy stories, but I rank 
“Devil Ritter” with the best I’ve read, and I 
felt I had to write and tell you so. 

“The Red Dust” came in second. An interest- 
ing and absorbing' story. 

"Eye of Balamok” was good enough. 

The cover illustration was fair. The best 
illustration was on page 90; all others were good. 

I’ll close this brief letter with a plea for back 
issues. Won’t someone come to my rescue 
and help a new fellow fan get started? 

Miss Nancy Moore. 

R. R. 2 Box 153, 

Creek Rd., 

Sharonville, Ohio. 

MISSES BOOK REVIEWS 

Just a lew lines to let you know how much 
I and my. friends enjoy your magazine. 

Your May issue was one of your best, I notice 
you and your sister magazine are includii^ a 
movie review column now. That’s okay, but 
how about continuing the fantasy book reviews 
you started in the January issue? 

Roy Hale. 

P. O. Box 69, 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Editor’s Note: We wiU continue the book 
reviews whenever there is space for them. 

A NEW CLUB 

It was a nightmare and gave me bad dreams, 
but I’m punch drunk and want more; Victor 
Rousseau’s story “The Eye of Balamok” was 
truly one of the best pieces of science fiction 
Pve ever read. Let’s have more of his work. 
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“The Red Dust” by Murray Leinster and 
“Devil Ritter” by Max Brand were good. 

Hey! All you science fiction fans. . . .Wannah 
join “The Universal Musketeers”? It’s a corre- 
spondence club which later hopes to have a 
fanzine, a lending library and a trading circle. 

Ronald Friedman, 
(Acting President) 

1980 E.' 8th St. 

Brooklyn 23, N. Y. 

P. S. — ^In the event this letter is printed, 
please announce that I’m seeking Universal 
Correspondence. Thanks again. 

ABOUT LEINSTER 

As for the May issue of Fantastic Novefcr, I 
must regard it with mixed feelings. The issue 
contained two really good stories which (over) 
balanced the harm done by one really bad tale. 

Let’s get to my opinion of the bad one, “The 
Eye of Balamok” is the poorest long novel you 
have chosen in a long time! Up to the time the 
plot went “underground”, (literally), it was a 
presentable story. But after that, it degenerated 
into one of those things to which I never could 
seem to attune my imagination. In order to 
whip up the flagging plot, Rousseau had to 
' resurrect the two small hand arms, revolver for 
Gowan and an automatic for Sewall. Earlier, 
it was flatly stated that no arms of any kind 
were taken, since no enemy was in the desert. 
I quote — “We had brought no rifle or gun, be-; 
cause there is nothing to shoot — nothing edible 
— in the Great Victoria; but I had slipped in a 
handful of cartridges and I knew Sewall carried 
an automatic.” I sensed a wavering sort of 
willy-nilly plot “developing”. 

Of the other two stories, I think “The Red 
Dust” was the better. It is a vast improvement 
. on “The Mad Planet”. One could find evidence, 
now and then, that, Leinster was amused by 
his plot in that long gone year when he wrote 
it. Sample; “The tribe was rapidly reaching 
the point where it would follow Biurl over a 
thousand foot cliff”. Those toadstools were 
superb. One could almost hear a frog croak 
imder them, if the scene had been set in a 
normal world. 

Even with the poor cover to contend with 
(the bird’s eye giving the impression that 
Balamok was a bird). The symbolic illo on 
page 33 ranks next to the one of “Abdallah” on 
page 90-91. 

“Devil Ritter” was one of those old stories 
which contained a lot of melodrama. And the 
whole thing built one up to think that “Devil 
Ritter.” and “Boone” were invincible, only to 
lead to the ludicrously easy defeat of Boone 
and the too easy death of Ritter. The latter 
should merely have read the minds of Crawley 
and Beatrice as to the probable fall of the 
bronze satyr, if, indeed, he could not have 
guessed something was impending from the 
glances they both kept shooting over his 
head at the bronze. Still, it is a fine story. It 
contains the same sense of an oppressive “fate” 
which dogs mankind that so many of the 
longer novels have had in the last few years of 
both FJi. and F.F.M. I think Guy E. Torwil- 
leger Jr. might well find a lot of this sinister 



atmosphere in “The Terrible Three”, which he 
doubted you should have published, in his 
recent letter to F.N. Many stories in both “our” 
magazines have given this feeling of human- 
kind fighting upward against a mocking' fate, 
best epitomized by “The Toys of Fate” by 
Robbins. 

Bob Barnett. 

1107 Lyon St., 

Carthage, Me. 

WANTS MORE LEINSTER YARNS 

Just finished reading “The Red Dust” and 
couldn’t wait to beg for more stories about 
“Burl and Saya”. Hope Murray Leinster will 
continue writing about these few humans xmtil 
they have built up a great nation again. 

My idea of a truly fantastic story is “The 
Snake Mother”. I don’t know if F.N. has re- 
printed this story or not because I’ve jxist been 
reading FN. for a few months. But I read “The 
Snake Mother” many years ago in the old 
Argosy. All except the last chapter. Was on 
vacation and when I came home was unable 
to find the magazine. So don’t even know how 
it ended. Oh, by the way, wasn’t “The Snake 
Mother” a sequel to “The Face in the Abyss”? 

Have enjoyed every every F.N. story so 
far except “'The Terrible Three”; To my. way 
of thinking it didn’t belong in your -.wonder- 
ful magazine. Of course, like most of , your 
readers, my favorite is “The Moon Pool” and 
its sequel “The Conquest of the Moon, Pool.” 
They are stories that held me spellbound imtil 
I finished the last word, and believe it or not, 
I’ve read these stories over three times. 

Here’s to more stories by Leinster, Bur- 
roughs and Merritt. And the best of luck to 
you. 

Mrs. P. S. Turner. 

Route 1, 

Mt. Clare, W. Va. 

Editor's Note: "The Snake Mother” was a 
sequel to "The Face in the Abyss.” 

“FINEST MAGS GOING” 

This, as the familiar saying goes, is my very 
first letter to yours or any other magazine. 

I have a purpose for writing which will be 
explained later. But first this: I’ve been read- 
ing your magazine FN. (^d its companion) 
for .years, and must say it is (or they are) 
the finest magazines going. Many other pulp 
magazines used to get my dimes and quarters; 
but after the first copy of yours that I bought, 
the others have done poorly by me. Yours is 
the best, so please keep it this way. 

I liked “The Red Dust”, but I didn’t like 
either “The Eye of Balamok” or “DevU Ritter” 
in the May issue. 

Paul Windwich. 

2606 Sarah St., 

Pittsburgh 3, Pa. 

FOR SALE OR TRADE 

I have no complaints against F.F.M or F.N. 
How could an old collector whose originals are 
(Continued on page 124) 
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(Series Two) 

Eight Beautiful Reproductions 
of Illustrations By the Well 
Known Artist 

<£awJienai 



Each drawing is reproduced on fine glossy paper, size 9 x 12, 
ready for framing. 

A set of these beautiful “Lawrence’s”, enclosed in a special 
portfoho, may be obtained for only 25c if you subscribe to 
FANTASTIC NOVELS magazine for a full year. Complete sets 
of pictures alone may be obtained at 75c per set. Fill out the 
offer you prefer. 

Note — the supply of this new portfolio is extremely limited. 
Place your order now to insure receiving this wonderful set. 



\ FANTASTIC NOVELS 

> and the Lawrence Portfolio, combined. 

> 
a 

B Sub. Dept. 11, New Publications. 

S 210 East 43rd St.. N. Y. C. IT. 



■ LAWRENCE PORTFOLIO, only. 



a New Publications 
■ 210 East 43rd St., N. Y. C. 17. 

a 

a 



Here is my $1.75. Please send a year's sub- . g 
scription and a set of "Lawrence’s" to 0 



Here is my 75c. Please send one Lawrence 
Portfolio of eight illustrations to 



Address 5 Address 

a 

This offer Is good only in U.S.A. g ' 

P. N. September 1 



This offer is good only lii U.S.A. 
F. N. September 
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(Continued from page 122) 
falling into the all-embracing dust complain 
when bright new copies are available at the 
newsstand? 

However, I have a few duplicates which are 
far from dust and might interest somebody: 
"Air Trust”, George Allan England; “Mirror for 
Witches”, Esther Forbes; “Moon Pool”, A. 
Merritt; “Ship of Ishtar”, A. Merritt; “7 Foot- 
prints to Satan”, A. Merritt; “Odd John”, Olaf 
Stapledon; “Prisoner in Fairyland”, Algernon 
Blackwood;' “John McNab”, John Buchan, and 
“The Coming Race”, Bulwer-Lytton. All in 
book form; sale or trade. 

Daryl McAllister, 

204 N. Niagara, 

Burbank, Cal. 

REQUEST 

Although I’ve been an F.N. and F.F.N. fan 
for years I have never written to tell you how 
much I enjoy all the stories you print. “The 
Ship of. Ishtar”,.! read quite a fev/ years ago, 
but I thoroughly enjoyed reading it again. I 
know you get lots of requests from your readers 
and I too have ^a request. Years ago I read a 
story in Argosy about a man who sold his soul 
to the devil for a glass of water. 

I have tried to find that yarn, to finish it, 
but I don’t even know the author or remember 
the naihe of it. Perhaps one of your readers 
will know, and can tell me where to find it. I 
v,?ill appreciate hearing from anyone who can 
give me any hints or leads. Please keep up the 
good work and give us more like “The Toys of 
Fate”. It was swell. Oh yes — I have back 
copies of F.N. and F.F.N. to swap. 

Mrs. Carole Byers. 

120 Patterson St., 

New Brunswick, N. J. 

WANTS MERRITT DATA 

I am an ardent reader of Fantastic Novels. 
My only disappointment’ is I have not read 
all of A. Merritt’s stories. 

I would gladly pay for any issues in which 
his stories have appeared (except “The Moon 
Pool” and “Seven Footprints to Satan”) or can 
someone send me a complete list of all his 
works and where I could obtain them? 

I .would greatly appreciate any help on this 
matter. 

Pat Maio. 

62 Colgate St., 

Jersey City, N. J. 

COLLECTIONS FOR SALE 

I won’t go into any lengthy discussipn .to 
tell you' whait a ’ swell inagazine F.N. really 
is. Sufficient to say that I’ve been reading it 
from thevery first issue -and just recently ex- 
tended my subscription for two years. 

The main purpose of this letter is to let your 
readers know that I have a complete collection 
of both F.N. and F.F.M. magazines, all the way 
from Volume 1 No. 1 .to the latest issue, that 
I would like to sell. 



It’s best offer takes, so come on, youse guys, 
let me know your offers and wants. I’ll answer 
every letter or card. 

Henry Sypreski. 

9142 Isham St. 

Detroit 13, Mich. 

NO COMPLAINTS 

Enclosed is a bank money order for $1.75 for 
a year’s renewal of my subscription to Fan- 
tastic Novels and a Finlay Portfolio. 

I have no complaint v,'ith your magazine and 
hope you follow the same .policy unless you 
make it a monthly. 

The only thing I’d like is to know .v/hether 
there any company that supplies stiff covers 
for one or more magazines. You can’t get 
the stories in book form, so I’d like to fix 
them like books. I doubt if I could get them 
bound. 

James Allen, Jr. 

Box 25 Tweed Ave., 

Steuvenbille, Ohio. 

NEEDS BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 

I need all of the old Unknowns or Unknown 
Worlds. Also any of Robert E. Howard’s books 
or most anything in Fantasy or Science Fiction. 
I will pay a reasonable price for the books or 
will trade books or magazines for them. 

I have fifteen books by E. R. Burroughs, 
Fantastic Mysteries back to 1944, some old 
copies without back or fronts, all the Amazing 
Stories with “Shaver’s Cave Stories”, have 
Startling, V/onder, Planet, Astounding, also all 
nine Avon .books of fantasy, “Creep, Shadow!” 
“Bum, Witch, Bum!” “Metal Monster”, Pocket 
Books. I would" also like to have old F.F.M.’s 
and the first four Fantastic Novels. I hope you 
will keep publishing the old stories in the 
Fantastic Novels. 

Fred Payton. 

543 2nd St. 

Portsmouth, Ohio. 

LEINSTER ENTHUSIAST 

This is a late comment on one of the stories 
written in a back issue of Fantastic Novels. 

I’ve never been a reader of fantastic stories 
before I became ill. But then being confined 
to my bed, my sister gave me her many copies 
of your book. 

I’m writing about the May issue in which 
appeared a story called “Red Dust”. Although 
the story had a very poor plot the writer at 
least had the story different from your world 
destruction theme and I think him to be a 
very interesting writer. I wish greatly that 
you would have Murray Leinster write many 
more novels for your magazine. 

I also think your magazine would be more 
enjoyable if the stories were shorter and were 
different. 

Mrs. Lillie. 

Elsinore, Calif. 

P. S. Please do have Murray Leinster do an- 
other story for your magazine. 




WHAT DO YOU TinNK? 

DIDN’T LIKE “BUGHT” 

I am one of those who have clamored for 
the great stories of the past. But now I realize 
that some stories cannot stand the test of time. 
A prize example is "The Golden Blight” 

Even when it first came out it must have 
seemed illogical. I like my stories plaiisible and 
I just can’t accept a simple machine that can 
be so particular and selective as to what it 
affects. Also, I just can’t believe that such 
professional things could fail to kill "our hero” 
when they tried so hard. No, he would have 
had to die. EUs approach to his goal was silly, 
anyway. The financier couldn’t do what he 
asked, but an appeal lo the governments of the 
world might have had some results. The whole 
thing was silly. “The Peacemaker” accomp- 
lished the same purpose more effectively. 

I have a gripe about illustrations, too. Even 
when Lawrence has some fantastic scenes to 
illxistrate he persists in using s^bolism. And 
often his symbolic drawings (Finlay’s too) are 
misleading. They make the story look much 
more fantastic than it really is. Why not 
depict scenes from the story once in a while? 
Even in “Eye of Balamok” all we get is sym- 
bolism. 

“Seven Footprints” is a great story. I was 
glad to see it again. And the May issue is 
one of your top efforts. “The Red Dust” is 
even better than “Mad Planet”. “Devil Ritter” 
is an excellent story— somewhat reminiscent of 
“Seven Footprints”. The ending seems a very 
simple way out of the difficulties, however. 
"Eye of Balamok” is a better thw average 
“lost-race” story. 

Most of your stories can be classified as "lost- 
race”, “world doom”, or “prehistoric”. .I’d like 
to see something else once in awhile. So I’m 
glad to see tliat “Between Worlds” is coming. 
An inter-planetary, no less! Now we’re getting 
one of the authors we’ve asked for. Let’s con- 
tinue the good work with more of Garret Smith 
and H.. E. Flint. Also, you started printing the 
Stilson “Polaris” Trilogy. Now you should fin- 
ish it. 

, Now that it is definite that Unknown Worlds 
will not be revived, have you thought of start- 
ing another magazine to publ^h new fantasy — 
both humorous and serious? 

I hope you continue to give us such delight- 
ful reading as you have done in the past. 

Donald V. Allgeier. 

1851 Gerrard Ave., 

Columbus 12, Ohio. 



CUT$ YOUR BUDE GOST 75% 

Make eveiy shave a new 
blade a/iava... easier..: 
more comfortable. 

Oct an INQBRSOLL 
STROPPER. It hones 
and strops each 
blade to a bar- 
ber’s edge. 

Better shaves 

at 75% less. ______ ^ 

Full inatractianB 



Easy to < 



come with each 
Sttopper. For any 
type of blade. 



$|25 



Poilpatd 



II your dealer eofl'trupply you, 
order direct — o>vo make of 
your b/ode. No CO.D.'i 



INGERSOLL STROPPER 

DURHAM ENDERS RAZOR CORP. 

MYSTIC, CONN. 



MONEY 



We guarantee you $50.00 for 
_ _ selling 100 hoses 21 for $1 

Xmas cards; also SO and 25 for $1 with name on; 
Napkins and Stationery. No experience needed. Costs 
nothing to try. Samples and Selling Plan on approval 

WELCOME CARD CO. 

368 Plane Street Dept. D Newark, N. J. 







ln« or oliicliiff Tolee Id iho nrlvmcjr of yoor own room. BUent 
geTf*tXBlolHff letsoDs; do nniitc or ploBO required. Jast send 
yoor name for seantlonsl details of UUs aimziu eoorae. I'll 
send FOQ FREE o vocsl mechanism chart. Stale your sore. 
Perfect voice instltutOy ll4i9.WabashAvo.»Studioj.s, ChicagoS* III* 



■y Finish in 2 Years 

Gd 09 rapidly as ^nr time and abilities permit. Course 
equivalent to resident school work — prepares for collego 
entrance exams. Standard H. S. texts supnhed. Diploma, 
Orodit for H. 8. snbjects already contpleted. cfnale sabjeets .lf 
desired. HUfh school edacatloo Is very licportBBt for advancement 
In bosfaiesB and iodostry end aocLally. tfon't be bcndlapped all 
^nr life. Be o Hi«h B^ool gradoato. Start poor training nov. 
fYao Bulletin on request. No obUgation. v 

AmarlcanScliool.Dept h64s, Drexelat58th,Chicaco37 



CONGRATS ON “SUPER SOENCE” 

I have a large number of magazines which I 
will sell to the highest bidder. These include 
science fiction, fantasy, weird, mystery, and 
detective; also a few S-F fanzines. Among the 
magazines are FFM, FN, TWS, Startling, Super 
Science, Amazing, Marvel, Comet, Western 
Story, Astonishing, Doc Savage, Jungle Stories, 
etc. Bidding is on separate magazines. Send 
stamped envelope for list 

1 want to congratulate Popiilar Publications 







Or. Barron’6 NEW FOOT CUSHIONS give blested relief 
when you walk or stand. T.n.ke paintul pressure off CAL- 
LODSi;S, CORNS, SORE HEELS, ACHCNG ARCHES. 
CUSHION and relieve sole3 of .vour feet — help support 
WEAK'AHCHES, absorb foot stiocKs. Light; spongy, ven- 
tilated — like walking on.plllowl Wear In any shoes.. Dr. 
Barron says: "Reliemt tired, aelilng leet from HEBIi 
TO TOES" SEND NO MONEYI Fay postman *1.98 for 
PAIR plus po.stage (or send S1.98. we oay postage.) 

STATE SHOE SIZE AND IF MAN OR WOMAN. 30-OAV 
TRIAL GUARANTEE. Money b.-.eh If no blessed rellefi 

FREE Dr. Barron’s "FOOT HEALTH ADVICE" sent with 

order, t o he lp keep feet healthy. Beware of Imltatlona! 
Get CENtnNE Dr. Barron’s Foot Cushlone only from: 
ORTHO, loo., Dopt. ISK. 2700 Broadway. N. Y. 25. N. Y. 
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SORE 





BODY ACHES? 

When muscles are stiff and 
sore from unusual exercise or 
strain, use HEET®, the lini- 
ment that’s strong yet does not 
burn the skin. Wonderful re- 
lief from muscular soreness 
comes as comforting HEET 
quickly starts to penetrate. Just 
brush it on with the applicator. 
HEET starts ait once to ease 
muscular pain and keeps on 
working for hours, warms and 
soothes the painful area. 




SELL COUNTER CARD PRODUi 

Build o good-paying business of your own. Call 
on dealers of all kinds; show nationally adver- 
tised Aspirin* Cosmetics, Razor Blades and 200 
other necessities. Big 5c and 10c retail packages, 
high quality. Attractive counter displays sell 
. goods fast. Free hook gives amazing facts. Write! 
'World's Products Co.* Dept. 69-X, Spedeer* Ind. 
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I HOB 



are 

horse, 



SEND 



Make money. Know how to break and 
train horses. WrUe toiav tor this boot 
, FREE, together with special oiler, of 
a course In Animal Breeding. If you 
Interested In Galtlng and Riding the saddle 
cheek here ( ) Do U today — now. 



BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
Dept. 649, ' Pleasant Hill, Ohio 




FANTASTIC 'NOVELS ’ 

for the return of Super Science. I hope to see 
Astonishing revived soon. 

Why not print a Burrough’s novel? All the 
readers seem to want one. Another (request I 
have is for FFM to print some horror novel- 
ettes. 

Dan Marsh. 

505 Vine Street, 

Jonesboro, Arkansas. 



MACS FOR SALE 

I have quite a few copies of F.N. and F.F.M. 
to dispose of. If you will send me a stamped, 
addressed envelope, I will return it to you 
with the list. The best offer gets any or all 
of them. 

Vivian Hunt. 

4 Goodman PI. 

Hartford, Conn. 



‘‘MAD PLANET” A MINOR CLASSIC 

Thanks a lot for publishing my last letter to 
you. It was really a treat to see my humble 
words down in ink. Perhaps this second try 
won’t make it but . . “The Terrible Three” 
by Tod Robbins was an excellent story. How- 
ever, it was not a story that should have ap- 
peared in FJN. The element of fantasy was in 
it, but it could have been brought out much 
more satisfactorily. I realize tiiat this will 
bring a barrage of admonition form the fans 
who frequently request this story, but the title 
of F.N.’s readers’ page is “What Do You 
Think?” and that’s what I think. “The Mad 
Planet”, as in the case with most Leinster 
stories, is a minor classic. “Environment” was 
a terrible disappointment. From the looks of 
that beautiful Lawrence illustration, I was ex- 
pecting something really good. However, the 
story contained only the smallest element of 
fantasy. 

In the November issue, “Seven Footprints to 
Satan” was really excellent. It held me to one 
sitting. It was true Merritt, and true Merritt, 
indeed, is the essence of fantasy. “The Wrath 
of Amen-Ra” was surprisingly good. I say this 
because I expected it to seem rather drab. It 
reminded me in a few places of Robert E. 
Howard’s “The Fire of Asshurbanipal”. “Fan- 
tasy Book Reviews”, by Sam Moskowitz, and 
“Ponape — the Real Moon Pool,” by Ben Nelson, 
both surprised and delighted me. More fea- 
tures like those, please! 

“Shadow Over Innsmouth”, by H. P. Love- 
craft, is the most sought after title in the whole 
fantasy field. I am sure that there are many 
others readers who would like this story pub- 
lished. G’mon, fellahs, wouldn’t yuh, huh? 
Please? By the way, that Virgil Finlay illustra- 
tion for “The Wrath of Amen-Ra” is really 
good. 

Well, I doubt veiy much that you’ll print 
this letter. I admit that everything I said 
wasn’t orchids and sweet-smelling roses. But, 




WHAT DO YOU THINK? 

that's what I think. Until next time, I remain 
Yoiirs FANtastically, 
Bennie Jacopetti. 

1892 Green St, 

San Francisco, Calif. 

“THE BEST IN PRINT” 

Your magazines have brought great enjoy- 
ment to me in the past years. Although many 
of the stories contained are adventures rather 
than fantasy ... as “The City of the Dead”, 
“The Terrible Three”, “The Lion’s Way” to 
mention a few. The Merrittales are always 
great reading, especially the “Moon Pool” is- 
sues. Would appreciate completing of trilogies 
that you have started, also. 1 have recently 
started to collect F.F.M., F.N. Need issues from 
Vol. I, No. I on these, and Weird Tales. The 
readers’ columns give me a lot of pleasant 
thoughts in their content. V. Finlay is the only 
illustrator there is in the field. His illustrations 
are really marvelous. Lawrence is usually good 
on the covers . . he must love to paint eyes, 

as they are on so many of his covers. Give 
Finlay a chance on a cover once in a while, 
too. You might try H. Bok and E. Cartier on 
some inside illos, to see the difference. Finlay 
is a master of effect with his style. The mags 
on the whole are the best things in print. 

Would ask you to print some of H.P.L.’s 
writing, but I own "The Outsider” and “Be- 
yond the Wall of Sleep” so that is that. He is 
my favorite author and the best in the weird 
and supernatural field. Of course M. R. James, 

E, A. Poe & A. Machen are excellent, too. 
Would like to obtain C. A. Smith’s “Out of 
Space and Time” and D. Wandrei’s “Dark 
Odyssey” from some not-money-mad fan 
willin’ to part with such tomes of treasure. 

Well, think I have said enough this time 
except I forgot in my excitement to mention 
the works of one David H. Keller, M.D, whose 
“Sign of the Burning Heart” is to be brought 
out this month. Hope the letter isn’t too long. 
With sincere best wishes for the long life of 

F. F.M. and F.N., I remain. 

Always, 

Russell J. Hansen. 

172 Hubbard Road, 

Hartford 6, Conn. 

F.N. A GOOD BOOK 

F.N. is a good magazine. It sort of balances 
the market. Although I don’t like long fantastic 
novels too much, I buy a copy now and then 
when I’m tired of the shorter science-fiction 
stuff. 

I was in such a mood when I bought the 
Jan. ish of F;N. Before this, I had tried to 
read Merritt’s “Conquest of The Moon Pool” 
and the first chapter sounded so much like 
double-talk, I stopped. After reading “Seven 
Footprints to Satan” and liking it so much, I 
realized that the only reason “Conquest” 
sounded like double-talk was that Merritt was 






CAN YOU FIX IT? 

Thes9 wonder books toll 
step by step HOW to 
make difficult repairs 
and adjustments, how to 
keep' a car at maximum 
ediclency. Including: lat- 
est improvements In car 
design and operation. 
Engine troubles and how 
to correct them well 
covered. 



SEND NO MONEY- Just mall the coupon 
for a complete set of 4 Big. Thick Auto 
Books* 20th EdUion. Over 2700 Pagesl 
Whether you are a meclianlo or helper, 
expert or apprentice, auto owner or driver, 
take immediate advantage of thU FB££ 
EXAAIINATION OFFBB. 

MAKE GOOD MONEY NOW 
HOLD A PERMANENT JOB 
America wants Its automobiles kept la 
good repair. Men with "know how*' are in 
demand, at big pay. Theae books will help 
you get and hold an important job, or 
give you a chance to go into business for 
yourself now or later. Any man who half 
tries to improve himself oan learn auto 
servicing and repairing by this quick ref- 
erence method. Use the JIFFY INDEX 
to find easily understood answer to any 
auto problem. These wonder boolis pre- 
pared by eleven of America's great auto- 
mobile engineers. Many hundreds of valu- 
able Illustrations. Send the coupon TODAY, 



4 Old. THICK VOLUMES 

Over 2700 pages. 2000 
Illustrations, wiring dia- 
grams, etc. Beautiful 
modernistic, washable 
cloth blading. 



[ A year’s consulting privileges with! 
our engineers now given with I 
these books without extra charge. J 

PubUshera Since X89S 



AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY, Dept. A631 
Drexel Ave. at S8th St., Chicago 37, III. 

I would like to examine your 4-Volume Set of Auto Books. I will 
pay the delivery charges only, but If I choose 1 may return them 
express collect. If after 10 days’ use 1 prefer to keep them. I will 
send you S2 and pay the balance at the rate of only $3 a month 
until $24.60 has been paid. Please include coosultlng service as 
offered above. • • 

Name 

Address. 

City State 

Please attach letter stating age, occupation, employer’s name and 
addre.ss, and name nnd address of at least one business tnan as 
reference. Men In service, also please give home address. 




Learn bow to protect youi invention. Secure "Jt’atent Guide’* to- 
gether with "Becord of Inveotloa** form — ^without oblLgatloo, v 

OAMNCe A. O’BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 

Reghlered Paleni Attorneys 

926-G Distriel National Bldg. Washington 5, D. C. 




CTPnV AT MfiMF Lecatly trained men win higher post* 
w I vU I II I liUlilCi tioae and bigger success in busmess 
aod public life. Greateropportunities now than ever before. 

More Ability; More Prestige: More Money ^°p fr"BUiV 

can &aio at home during spare time. Degree of LL.B. We fumi^ all 
text coateiial. includiag l4-vo1ame Law Ubrery. Low cost, easy 
torms. Get oar valuable 48-paae **Law Training for Leaderahip’* 
and “Evidence” books FREE. Send NOW, 

LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY.417 South DearBorti Street 
A Correspondence Inst itu tion, Dept. 9334-L, Chicago S, HI. 

HONEST FACTS! 

Buy Tour Fishing Fqulpraent Wholesale, Sell to stores and 
friends. Make terrific profits. Genuine “Hawl'' Vanadium 
Steal Casting Bods, retail for $5.95, Your cost, $2.25. Sample 
shipped postpaid for $2.50. Famous Lawrence lerel wind reel, 
$1.85. Catalog on request. 

THE HAWL CO. 

I Dspt. PF-I East Moline, III. 




PRINTS &IUUSTRA7ES 

PENNY POST CARDS 

Eur to boost ealei with Cardmoet^ .Tbon, 
saads aro doing It. Not a toy bot a eturdr 
AdveiHstoB Machine Gttaranfs$d SpAars. 

Get money-making facts today. Act oowl 

CARSMASTCR, 1920 SiHinyaM,, Dept. 809, Chle,«o40 
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FANTASTIC NOVELS 



“Saved my Life 

A God send for GAS-HEARTBURN” 

When excess stomach acid causes painful, suffocating gas, 
sour stomach and heartburn, doctors usually' prescribe the fast- 
est-acting medicines known for symptomatic relief — medicines 
like those in Bell-ans Tablets. No laxative. Bell-ans bring com- 
fort in a jiffy or return botde to us for double money back. © 

BELL-ANS for Acid Indigestion 25e 




STUDY AT HOME for Business Success 
and LARGER PERSONAL EARN- 
INGS. 40 years expert instruction— over 
114,000 students enrolled. LL.Bi Degree 
awarded. All text material furnished. 
Easy payment plan. Send for FREE 
BOOK — “Law and Executive Guidance” 
—NOW I 



AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 



Dept. 18-B) 646 N. Michigan Ave., Giicago 11, Illinois 




We guarantee you $50.00 for selling 100 boxes 21 for $1 Xinas 
also -50 and 25 for $1 with namo bn; Kapkins and 
Stationery. No experience needed. Costs nothing to try. Sam- 
ples and Selling Plan on approval. 

MERIT CARD CO. 

370 Plane SL, Dept. Y. Newark 2, N. J. 




|Z 4 MnitfTe Aceoantants and O. ^ A's oarn $8,000 to $10,000 a 7 «ar. 
-oOTiBaadfl of firmB noed them. Wa train 70 a thorol 7 at home in spara 
time for C. P. A’s axamlnatfons or exeratlve occoontfnff poeitions. 
f^Yiooa oxperleoce unnecesaary. Personal tralDin^ under aopcrvlsion 
of staff of C. P. A's. Plecoitaent coniiBel and help. Writa for free 
book, 'Accoantancy. the Profession That Pays. ’ ' 

LASALLE Extension University, 417 So. Dearborn St. ■ 
A Correspondence Institution 0ept.9334-H, Chicago 6, III. 
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No Experience 

Necessary I 



Here's CASK for you . . . easy I Show friends, 
dry~aaving tablecloths, aprons, 
etc. Tremendous demand. Sell on sight. 



neighbors 

rainwear. 



... easy 

amazins laundry-aaving tablecloths, aprons, 
babies’ needs, etc. Tiem< . _ 

BIG PROFITS, full or part time. Write (or FREE Outnt. 



LORAINE PRODUCTS. Oe^L .DM-203 



' 4U SAi CUntoh Stioot 



!cago 7, llllnolt 
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Duick relief with Dent’s. Use Dent’s Tooth 
jum or Dent's Tooth Drops for cavity tooth- 
aches. Use Dent's Dental Poultice for pain or 
I soreness in gums or teeth. At all drug stores. 




crowding a synopsis of the whole novelette, 
“The Moon Pool", in those first chapters to 
bring tlie reader up to date. Am now going, 
back and try to wade through the “Moon Pool” 
and reach, “Conquest of The Moon Pool”! 
(Who’s double-talking now?) I repeat, “Seven 
Footprints to Satan” was great. 

“The Wrath of Amen-Ra” wasn’t too hot; 
sounded like a horror story with local color 
which was what it was probably meant to be. 

Does anyone have a copy of F.F.M. in which 
the novel is “The Twenty-^Fifth Hour”? If so, 
I would like to steal, borrow, trade, or buy it 
from them. It was the first fantasy book I ever 
read (I didn’t finish it) . Since then, I’ve started 
reading other “fairy tales for grown-ups” but 
that was my first and I’d like to get it somehow 
for sentimental reasons, not to mention finish- 
ing reading it! 

Richard R. Smith. 

6 East 44th St., 

Wilmington, Delaware. 

THANKING THE FANS 

Before any comments or criticisms are ex- 
pounded, I want to thank all those people who 
were kind enough to write to me following the 
printing of my last letter. Due to circumstances 
(namely, my entry in university training) I 
have been unable to reply to all the corre- 
spondence. Also, sometime in the near future, 
I should be able to catalogue my collection of 
s-f and fantasy for the availability of those 
fans who would care to acquire it. I also wish 
to express heartfelt gratitude to the editor’s 
generosity in letting my letter see the light. 

“Seven Footprints to Satan” leaves me 
amazed and wondering at Merritt’s versatile 
pen. I have always enjoyed his novels and 
been thoroughly thrilled and astounded at his 
propensity for truly “fantastic” idea-concep- 
tion and .vivid description. It is a truly 
suspenseful mystery, with much of the adven- 
ture angle evident throughout. By all means, 
let’s have the last of the Merrittales, finished 
or unfinished. 

'The Egyptian tale was little different from 
other th^gs in its category. The article on 
Metalanlm proved quite interesting. The letter 
section, as usual, was most intriguing and the 
suggestions for story titles to appear in future 
issues, leaves no doubt in my mind that F.N. 
will prove to be the outstanding magazine of 
its kind. 

One suggestion, though. Let’s not restrict 
ourselves to Munsey reprints. Although this 
may be looking the gift horse in the mouth, 
many authors whose works should be reprinted 
in a popular setting, did not appear in the old 
Munsey group. Lovecraft is an outstanding 
example. With Finlay illustrating, he should 
prove horrifying enough even to the most cal- 
loused of men. 

R. J. Ewald. 
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318 Crawford Rd., 
Toledo 12, Ohio. 





WHAT DO YOU THINK? 

WANTS GHOST STORIES 

I am a comparatively new reader of FJ'^. 
and F.N. But I do want to add my congratula- 
tions for giving us such swell reading. And let 
you know you have another fan. 

I’ve missed several issues by trying to pick 
them up at the newsstand, so came to the 
concluision that I’d have to subscribe or miss 
out on some dam good reading. 

I wonder if any of your readers have any 
issues of ghost stories I could add to my col- 
lection. If they have, I’m sure we could work 
out some arrangement that would be satis- 
factorily. I used to buy ghost stories in maga- 
zine form years ago, but guess they have qxiit 
printing them. Why, I can’t imagine, for I’m 
sure they would be popular reading for people 
who are interested in the unusual. 

Jeanne Thumma. 

Box 154, 

Whitefish, Montana. 

FINLAY’S NOV. COVER 

I feel I must write and tell you of the terrific 
shock I experienced some time ago, upon re- 
ceiving a copy of F.N. You see, until that 
moment, I had paid homage to the magazine I 
considered to be monarch of all — FJ’.M. But 
upon perceiving FN., I could do no more than 
cry; “The King is dead, long live the King!” 
Yes, fantastic as it may seem, you have actual- 
ly succeeded in bringing out a magazine which 
is better than F.F.M.I 

I stQl have not recovered from the ecstasy 
Lawrence’s cover for the “Conquest of the 
Moon Pool” plunged me into. Gad, what a 
magnificent frontspiece for any magazine. Keep 
on giving Lawrence and Finlay the lion’s share 
of the illustrating to do, with an occasional 
Paul drawing. 

I have just read the November ish of F.N., 
and wish to award Finlay top marks for the 
huge golden spider depicted on the cover. 

“The Mad Planet” was a swell yam. 

I’m not going to tell you what to put in 
forthcoming issues. It is obvious that you have 
the situation well in hand, and know just what 
reading fare to give us. 

I have the following duplicate magazines 
which I am prepared to trade: F.N.: Sept. 1948, 
F.F.M. December 1945 and October 1946. As- 
tounding: 1944, November and December. 1945, 
Feb., March, May and June. 1946, Feb., March, 
April, June and July. The two F.F.M.’s have 
no back covers, otherwise the condition of all 
the above magazines is good. I will consider 
any reasonable trade, but particularly want 
F.N. and Weird Tales. Don’t send first, before 
writing. Ten cent airgrams are quick and 
cheap. The Astoundings, by the way, are the 
American issues, not . the British edition. 

Best wishes for the continued success of Fan- 
tastic Novels. 

Roger N. Daro. 

232 James St., 

Perth, Western Australia. 



Operate Year Own Business! 

Clean and Mothproof 
Rugs and Upholstery 

• Nationally Advertised Services 

• Big Profits 

• Repeat Orders 

• No Experience Needed 

If you ore dependable, bonest &nd wlU- 
Ine to work, send today for detalla on 
how to become financially independent In a profitable, growing 
business of your own. Choose an open territory anywhere in 
United States, Canada or foreign countries. Serrlcea rendered ^ 
homes, offices, clubs or public buildings. 




DURACLEAN cleans by absorption. No aerubbingl No toaUng 
or shrinkage. This modern safe cleaning precess uses mild 
•olvents. . Dirt, grease and many unsightly spots vanish as It by 
magle. Wool fibari coma to Ilfs . . . matted pile rlsea . . . 
oolors revive. Upholstery and floor eovcrlnps (aet longer. 



DUBAPEOOF U another year 'round service. Not only kills moths 
and .carpet beetles but make.s materials resistant to both. Protects 
furnishings, clothing and auto Interiors, DUEAPROOP, to ouv 
knowledge. Is the only moth proof service backed by a National 
Money Back i TEAR WARRANTY. 

Leading furniture and department stores recommend DURACLEAN 
Dealsr'e service. Almost every building In your territory houses b 
potential cuetomor needing one or both these Nationally Advertised 
services. Even auto dealers buy ycur servlca to revive upholstery 
in used care. 



Easy to leam. No shop needed. Operate from your own home. 
We furnish enough material to return jonr TOTAI. Investment, 
Gross profits up to $16 and $20 a day on BACH servloa man. 

Start full or part time. Terrltorlea are' IlmItedI Write Im* 
mediately for FREE- Booklet explaining details. Easy terms. 



ni aaMwawalwawatM ^ wa 9-679 Duriclcan Bldg. 
aJUraCneail UOa deerfielp. ill. 



BROKEN JEWELRY WANTED 

All kinds. Highest cash prices paid for Jewelry* 

taclese Kold teeth, diamonds* broken and usable watchedg etCa 
Cash maUod promptly. Write for FREE etalppiiiK COOtalZierg 

LOWE’S, DEPT. PF 

Holland Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 



INVENTORS 

Patent laws encourago the development of Inventions. Write for 
further particulars as to patent protection and prooedure and 
“Invention Record' ' form at once. No obligation. 

McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 

1607 Vlolor Building, Washington I. 0. C. 




Own a power workshop. Have fun. Make money. Oct 
heavy-duty Emrick Lathe, Drill Press, Saw Arbor, Grinder, 
Sander — all in ONE machine as shown above. Uses % to 
^ H.P. motor. Equals in performance equipment costing 
$200 or more. Direct factory price $39.95 cash, or on Easy 
Payments. 10-day FREE TRIAL. Money-Back Guaran- 
tee. Write today for FREE Catalog. 

EMRICK, INC., 1985 Clinton ATonue, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Dr. Schoirs Fast Relief and 

Don’t waiti Get Dr. SchoU’a 
SOL VEX todayl This famous 
prescription of Dr. Scholl’s 
quickly relieves itching, kills 
fungi of Athlete’s Foot on 
contact, aids rapid healing 
of red, raw, cracked or j 
peeling skin. Insist on j 
Dr. ScW’s SOLVEX. 

In Liquid, Ointment^ 
or Powder form. 
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Build Steady Repeat Business 
No Investment — No Experience. 

I UNION LABEL BOOK {HATCHES 

direct from America's Largest Exclusive 
Union Label Book Match Manufacturers. 
We feature PETTY Glamour Girls, Sce-i 
, nlcs, handsome Doe series and NEW AD- i 
1 DISPLAY DOUBLE BOOK MATCHES.' 
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t POWERHOUl 

SUPERIOR MATCH CO. 

[Oept.S-99, 7S28 S.Oreenwood, Chicago 




FANTASTIC NOVELS 
(Continued from page 119) 

He laughed aloud. 

“Gold that you can tie In knots!” he 
cried. “It ought to be worth more. I could 
be a gentleman then!” 

“You are now!” the woman said quickly; 
and he looked hard at her. 

“And I could marry a lady!” he said. 

“You can now,” she answered very softly. 

I took some of it — which I sold for seven 
thousand pounds. The others wouldn’t 
have any. They seemed to think it was 
tainted. We escaped in the boat and were 
picked up just before we finished our pro- 
visions. 

I offered a, share in my platinum to the 
Pratts — she had a farm and he married 
her and I believe they’re doing well — but 
they wouldn’t take any. I think their 
privations and the glaring sun had . un- 
hinged their minds. They thought it 
•wasn’t metal, but petrified wood. 

They had other delusions. 

One was that my water barrels — I found 
two — were full of rum. They wouldn’t have 
a drop out of these, only out of their own. 
A second delusion was that they seemed 
to forget the existence of the platinum 
monsters as soon as they were on board 
ship. I think the long days of suffering in 
the boat impaired their memories, and 
chey thought the horrible events on the 
island were only delirium. 

Anyhow, the tenacles were platinum, 
or. Jones, Evans & Jones wouldn’t have paid 
me seven thousand for them. 

I suppose it’s some peculiar organic form, 
which dies and rots, but that’s their look 
out. . . . No, I didn’t tell them how I came 
by it. They’d have wanted to put me in a 
lunatic asylum, old man! If it has decayed 
that’s their bad luck. 

I’ve got the seven thousand, and a little 
more that I had before. I’m not going to 
waste it on a law-suit. Marie and I always 
thought we’d like to travel, and we’re go- 
ing to Australia. . . It doesn't matter 
whether you consent or don’t, old chap. 
She’s five-and- twenty, and knows her own 
mind. 

They tested it and pronounced it plati- 
num ; and no jury would believe their yarn 
about it turning to putrid pulp. 

They’d think it was a make-up to swin- 
dle me. 

Do I disbelieve them? 

No, I don’t; but when I sold it, it was 
platinum. 
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WE WIU SEND ANY 
ITEM y6u CHOOSE 
FOR APPROVAL UN- 
DER OUR MONEY 
BACK GUARANTEE 



Simply indicate your se(e<Hon onstK^ coup®" sbs::;j 
iow'and'forword if with:' $1:; and: O; brief; note igiy-: 
ing your; age, occupation,; and:iO> few jofhers facts;; 

about yourself. We will open on account for you 

and send -your selection to you ; subject i tojiyour:; 

examination; If completely satisfied, pay the; Ex- 
pressman the required Down Payment oncf . the 
balanceineasymonthlypayments.OtherwiBe,:;re- 
turn yoursselection ond:yoor ;$V; will be refunded;; 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 



A407/C304 $100 

S'DiomondiEngogenient; 
Ring, matching; 5 Oiomohd 
Weddiiig Bona.:;14l(:yelloW: 
or I8K white Gold. Send 
$1 ;; pay $0 after exomino- 
tion, $9 a month. 



A201/C104 69.S0 

3i Diamondis Engogement;; 
R tog , :mo tch I ng;; 5 ; Oi o mend ; 
Wedding Bond. ;1 4K yellow 
or white Gold. Send $l ;:poy; 
;5.9S after examination; 6;2d 
o month. 



1 CARAT ZIRCON 
. 2 Side Diamo.nds 
F426 19.95 

Genuine il;:Gorot white ;Zir-;; 
conf 5 2 ' si de; Dl dmonds. ; 1 4IC; 
yellow ; Gold. ;Send ; $ 1 ; pay; 
Sliiafter ; exominationi;;<1;80: 
Prices include FederbI Tox month. 



D418 $75 

Mon's -Ring. 2 Diomonds', 
con f cr ;ss i mu lo ted ; Ru b y . : i;! 4K 
syetio w Gold;; Send $ 1 , ; pay 
4;S0!:afler;!exomination/ 
6.75. o month. 



SEND $1 WITH, COUPON - PAY BALANCE OF 
. DOWN . PAYMENT AFTER EXAMINATION. 



1. W. Swbef, 25 West T4th SI. 'Dept. P2D 
New York 11, N. Y. 

Enclosed find $1 deposit. Send me No. ; 

Pfice $ ■ After exominolien, I 

agree to pay $ ond required 

bolonce monthly therqsfler until full price Is paid, 
otherwise Vll return selection end you will refund 
my dollar. 



ADDRESS 



MAIL ORDER DIVISION FINLAY STRAUS, 
25 W! 14lh St., NEWIYORK ir, N. Y; 







NOT ONE! 



NOTTWO! NOTFOUR! NOT SIX! ^ 




WITIint r MOSEY to 

BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA 

Ovpt. PF 9 , Garden C»ty. N. Y. 

I'li-a''!- '■t-.ni! MIC- ai (»noi- -T'REE — all elRfil 
of l.he h‘K>Ks (IcscriliciJ <>n this j>a:^e 'worth 
SIS in puUlishcrs’ ('htiains. nml i-nmll Tne 
as a nuMiihi')' 'I'l.m ''iny --.lari my voi.srrlp- 
tlcm u illi tlir rnm-til li'<M i» m, 

Th<* lu'sf.-siMlinK i.'ii.k I rtMn-..* rach 
month nu'iv in.- clthci Ihr- n-^ular S'-ioi-tion 
or an.v "tlici ijopulai' hook do-^crjlTrl In 
Clulj's tuoruhiy “Review.” I a:v t" r-ay 
only $1 ‘to ('plus a few cents '-mi-p.nj; 

for namtlily Pi^'ok snr,( (;> on' 

1 may ••aiua-! my ‘;iiiisrrii>l loj- at an\' titue 
after i'Mvin;; t.welve t'oiihs. There are no 

<IIICH foi- me to pay. tio Certhrr c.»sl nr 
oi'l.irution. 



Pluase print plainly 



Zone No. 

City • Ilf any) Stat 4 . . . 

SIlEhtly higher In Canada 
Address: t05 Bond St.. Toronto 2 



j^. Why The Book League Gives You $18 Worth of Books FREE 



Y OU never pay any dues or club 
fees as a Book League member. 
I And every month you receive the cur- 
rent Selection, or an alternate, at the 
Club'.'^ low price. 

I You got a popular best-seller by an 
- atiilmr like Su*inbeck, Maugham, or 
Hemingway— a botik selling, in the 
I publisher’s edition, for as much as 
I $3.fi0 or more. But YOU get j/our copy 
at the special low members’ price of 
I onlv $1.19, plus few cents shipping 
I charges. 

I Yod Gst EIGHT FREE Books RIGHT AWAY 

I On this .special offer, you don't ha?e 
to w;ilr a year to a.sseinble the Bonus 
Books which member.s re^’eive with every 
2 ri'ib aoiecii(ins (or alternates) pur- 
cba.sed — ymi may have SIX of ihem riffht 
I away. In advaDcel AND— in nddition— 
you pet. In the same big package. TWO 
I MOni: rUKE books as your member- 
ship gift from the Club! Eight free books 
in all. vi*t the onlv refiulrement Is that 



members accept twelve of the Club*8 bOOk 
bargains during membership. 

Na Nid.ta Take Efttt'REGUUR Seleeilon 

The bools you receive need NOT be 
the Club's regular Selections. Each 
month you get without extra charge, the 
Club's "Review," which describes other 
best-f.ellers : so that, If you prefer one 
of these to the regular Selection, choose 
If Instead. No dues; no further coat or 
obligation. 

Seod.NQ Monoy-JUST MAIL COUPON NOWl 

Mall coupon today — without money— 
and receive your BIO membership gift 
package containing the EIGHT bocks de- 
scribed above. You also recclv-*. as your 
Jlrst Selection, the current bi*st-Hclling 
novel now being distributed to members. 
I^njoy these nine books — eight FREE, and 
ihHi ninth at the Club’s bargain price. 

Then you will understand why this IS 
"America’s Biggest Bargain Bonk Club*’l 
M.iil coupon — without money — now. 

BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
Dept. PF9, Gorden City, N. Y. 





